


News about 


B. FE. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


Improve and save on 
your rubber processing 
Thi 
(j00d-rite Vultrol 


# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


--»PROTECTS AGAINST SCORCHING 

--» PERMITS UNINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
-»» REDUCES “DEAD” STOCKS 

«+» REQUIRES NO SPECIAL HANDLING 


Good-rite Vultrol offers you many advantages for rubber 
processing. It is ideal for preventing scorching not only during 
the hot weather months—but the year round. It retards scorch at 
processing temperatures, and also acts as a mild activator at 





curing temperatures. 


Check these additional Vultrol advantages. It is beneficial on 
heavy-loaded or highly-accelerated compounds, and is particularly 
effective with high abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Vultrol requires no special 
handling. It is most effective when added to the latter stages 
of mixing. Economical and easy to use. Saves time, money 
and labor! For further information about Good-rite Vultrol, 
please write Dept. HB-12, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


(Goood-rite Rubber Chemicals 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 
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First oil furnace black—-Philblack* A 
is 1O years old on Christmas Day! 


Goodness gracious, how this baby has grown! 
Phillips research made possible, in 1943, the 
first oil furnace black. And Philblack A, and 
his brothers O, E, and I, have been making 
tremendous strides ever since! Today, all over 
this country and abroad, too, the Philblacks 
are being used to make better rubber products, 


more reasonably and more easily than was ever 
possible before! 

Philblack A is specially renowned for easy 
processing; smooth, fast extrusions; accurate 
moldings! For information about the whole 
famous Philblack family, consult our technical 
sales representative or write our nearest office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


* 
The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast A Trademark 


agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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EFFECTS OF HEAT ON “COLD” GR-S 


Elongation After Heat Aging 





Rubber 











containing 
Wing-Stoy $ 
Rubber 


containing 








Antioxidant 


Elongation, % 








Flex Life After Heat Aging 


Thousands of Flexes 
70.1” Cut Growth 


3 5 
Days at 212°F, 


HOT WATER HOSE in light colors is fully protected 
against temperatures close to 212°F by WING- 
STAY S which also completely resists extraction 
by water 


TO BEAT THE HEAT 


protect rubber with Wing-Stay 5 


Rn way to beat the heat in its attack on or chloroprene rubbers excepted. Subject it to 
rubber is with WING-STAY S — today’s heat aging and sunlight exposure tests. You’ll 


outstanding, nonstaining, non-discoloring soon see that WING-STAY §S offers the best bal- 


antioxidant. ance of permanent protection, non-discoloring 


WING-STAyY S is a liquid phenol styrene copoly- properties and low cost. For details, write to: 
mer. It readily gives up hydrogen to “tie up” Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
oxygen absorbed from the air. It resists heat, 

sunlight and extraction by water. It protects 

both natural and synthetic rubbers without odor, 


migration or discoloration. CHEMICAL 
WING-STAyY S is widely used to protect GR-S. 


It is easily incorporated in both dry rubbers and GO aa D- Y FAR 
y 


latices. Try it in your present compound —nitrile 
We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ ’-every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic, Wing-Stay—T, M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
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announcement... * a NOW... 


ARCHER - 
DANIELS - 

MIDLAND 

to supply rubber- 








grade stearic acid 
direct! 


HYDROFOL 
ACIDS 
51 R.G. 


-- 
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Pot ed 





AVAILABLE IN 50-LB 
=* MULTI-WALL PAPER BAGS — 
ACIDS 
RL.C.L. 
er GLYCERIDES 
SPERM OILS 
ALCOHOLS 





NOTHING CHANGES BUT THE NAME! 


ADM was the first company to produce hydrogenated fatty acids in commercial 
quantities for the rubber industry. For many years, however, ADM Rubber- 
Grade Stearic Acid has been distributed widely under a private label by a 
supplier of rubber chemicals. 

Effective January 1, 1954, the same identical product, under the trade name 
HyYDROFOL ACIDs 51 R.G., will be distributed directly by the Chemical 
Division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Company and its nationwide chain of 
sales offices and agents. 


Fa — 
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‘ AuTi 
GET QUALITY Stic >| 3 }eee WITH HYDROFOL..2 Produced in any Quantity from SAMPLES to SHIPLOADS 
. \\ ARCHER e DANIELS ¢ MIDLAND COMPANY j 
Z Chemical Products Division + 2191 West 110th St. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 














ROLL UP MORE PROFITS with PLiovic 
Ellay Rubber Company, Los Angeles, film 
manufacturer, processes faster and at 
higher temperatures without fear of degrad- 
ing his product. Easy processing, high bulk 
density and greater heat and light stability 
of PLIOVIC are the reasons why. 


Another Film Maker Reports— 


FASTER PROCESSING ..i:. 


| preg processing. Higher permissible calen- 
der speeds. Easier handling. Less storage 
space required. Higher quality in the finished 
film. These are the results of this West Coast 
manufacturer’s use of PLIOVIC. 


PLIOVIC is a straight p.v.c. resin of medium to 
high molecular weight. Its polymerization is 
carefully controlled to give an easy processing 
resin without sacrifice of physical properties. 
High bulk density and excellent resistance to 
heat and light are its other major features. 


These properties of PLIOVIC add up to greater 
throughput of quality products at lower cost. 


MoOTHc 


Whether you calender, extrude or mold, you'll 
find it pays to put this unusual resin in your 
plant. The full story on PLIovic—in the form of 
a new, technical manual—is yours for the ask- 
ing. Just write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD*YEAR 


DIVISION 


We think you'll like ““THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD'’—every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


EMBE ~ 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 














FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 

Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write 
for bulletin 350. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY: ERIE, PA.,U.S.A. 


DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 
335 Curtis Building ° 13 South Austin Blvd 2302 N. Meridian Street G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Girard Associates ® 
42 North 52nd Street 


RAULIC PRESSE. LOS ANGELES 


2505 Santa Fe Avenue 


3 


SAN FRANCISCO 
wre 


2070 Bryant Street 
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MALLET HANDLE DIES 
PURPOSE — For those who have 


no machinery and do not wish 
to purchase any. For Cutting 
— Rubber, Neoprene, Plas- 
tics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
bolts or not. 
SERVICE—One to three days. 


Use On Clicker Machine 
or Dinker Press 
PURPOSE—For Cutting Rubber, 
Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — More reasonably 
priced than the all steel dies. 
Recommended for small and 
medium quantities where cost 
of an all steel die is not 
warranted. 


SERVICE—One day service. 


STEEL RULE 
CUTTING DIES 
Used on Die Cutting Press, 


Printing Press or Power Press 

PURPOSE — Especially suited for 
cutting — Rubber, Neoprene, 
Plastics, etc. 

ADVANTAGE—Low in cost. Suit- 
able for long production runs. 
It is necessary to cut from 
rectangular sheets which are 
fed into the press. 

SERVICE—One day service. , 


ALL STEEL DIES 
Use On Clicker Machine or 
Beam Press or Power Press 
PURPOSE—For Cutting— 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, 
etc. 


- ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 


rolls without first cutting into 
sheets. 
SERVICE—One to three day serv- 


ice on dies. 


DIE CUTTING SERVICE 
PURPOSE—For those who prefer to have their cutting done 


by others. 


ADVANTAGE—We can die cut your product for you on our 
own presses rapidly and economically at a low ‘per 


thousand” cost. 


SERVICE—One to three days. 


Dies for cutting 
Gaskets, flashing from molded parts, rubber 
soles, foam and sponge for furniture padding, 
inflated toys, clothing and foot- 
wear, etc. 


ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


24-28 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Subsidiaries: American Fabricators; Interstate Die Cutting Co., Inc. 


Intelligent Service to the Rubber Goods Industry for Over 22 Years 
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AUT:O MAT 1 
CHAR G IING 





Each succeeding batch or formula can be changed. 


automatic compounding and mixing. 


More pounds per hour through the mixing equipment. 


which now throttles production. 


special bins. ALL LABOR has been eliminated! 
Extruding or Calendering on the “Heavy Side” No Longer Necessary. 








IS THIS FOR ME? WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


New techniques in controls make the change setting of scales as simple as tuning in different 
stations on your radio. Now, the low volume producer with many kinds of stocks can consider 


If you have a Banbury, the manufacturer has told you how to reduce mixing time. To increase 
the batches through your Banbury per hour, it is necessary to eliminate the human element 


Automatic scales weigh and deliver ingredients to the Mixer in a few seconds time. Hand 
scoops, carving knives and hand-set scales are ancient tools. Program controllers operate 
the Mixer. Pelletizers convert the mixed stock into pellets, which are cooled and blown into 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of material can be saved yearly by extruding or calen- 


dering exact lineal weights. The intimate blending of the raw material and the precise weigh- 
ing of all ingredients guarantees uniform gravities and physical properties. 
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National Erie products for the 
Plastic and Rubber Industries ¢ 
Extruders * Simplex Doors for Auto- 
claves ¢ Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 

This old and well-known line of 
machinery was acquired March I, 
1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company. They are manu- 
factured in their Warren, Obio and 
Elluood City, Pa., plants. The sales 
and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and 
Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Obio. 
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COMPLETE SERVICE ON RUBBER & PLASTICS 
a complete plant : a specialized process : 
an engineering service or individual machines 


MANUFACTURING by 


a necting 


> Aetna-Standard 


|S aeiereaee ns * 
H THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























G-E LIMITAMP controls the operation of high-voltage motor 
. . gives you quick, silent protection 


drives up to 2250 hp 


3s 


a 





for personnel and equipment against dangerous short-circuit 
conditions up to 250,000 kva...helps prevent costly shutdowns. 


Safety for your personnel and equipment 
with high-voltage G-E Limitamp Control 


Don’t take chances with dangerous 
short-circuit conditions. G-E Limit- 
amp Control protects against sud- 
den electrical overloads... assures 
greater safety for your personnel 
and costly electrical equipment. A 
high-voltage motor control, G-E 
Limitamp Control provides inter- 
rupting capacity up to 250,000 kva. 


MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL is 
guarded by a steel barrier sepa- 
rating high- and low-voltage com- 
partments. A mechanical door 
interlock assures motor circuit in- 
terruption before the fuse compart- 
ment door can be opened. 


GET EQUIPMENT PROTECTION 
with General Electric Type EJ-2 
fuscs which clear fault current 


in less than 14 cycle, operate only 
under actual ‘‘short’’ conditions. 
Also, improved heavy-duty §air- 
break contactors give you millions 
of operations. 


FOR YOUR SPECIAL OPERATION 
individual components need not be 
specified. Let G-E application engi- 
neers select the correct components, 
give you the right interrupting 
capacity ... better personnel and 
equipment safety. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
about G-E Limitamp Control, con- 
tact your nearest G-E Apparatus 
Sales Office, or write to Section 781-7 
for Bulletin GEA-5409 today. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 








MAINTENANCE IS EASY ... Fuses swing 
forward on hinges for the disconnect posi- 
tion and fuses can be quickly lifted out. 
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Answer: 40 years 


The average life expectancy of an automobile tire has 
increased more than 10 times in the past 40 years. 
In 1909-10, the mileage obtained from tires was about 
3,000 miles, contrasted with life today of 30,000 
miles and more. Figures now reaching 35,000 are not 
uncommon, and may even range as high as 50,000 
miles, depending on the driver and the condition 
of the car. 


Many Monsanto products have contributed to the 
progress of the rubber industry. 


Two important products, RZ-50 and RZ-50-B, ultra 
accelerators, have gained wide usage. Both materials 
give good cures, even at room temperatures. RZ-50-B 
is an emulsifiable form for use with latex. RZ-50, 
which contains the same active ingredient, is used 
in cements or dry rubber compounds cured at low 
temperatures. For information, or a copy of catalog 
on rubber chemicals, write MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Chemical Sales, 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY—Number 6 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE AMINE 
ACCELERATORS 
A-32 

A-100 


MERCAPTO 

ACCELERATORS 

Santocure* 

EI-Sixt y* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole 


GUANIDINE 
ACCELERATORS 
Diphenylguanidin2 (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS 

FOR LATEX, ETC. 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl! dithiocarbamic 
acid 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 
Thiecarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
COLORS 


REODORANTS 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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EMULSIFIERS AND INITIATORS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GR-S 


Hercules pioneered in the development of emulsifiers and ini- 
tiators which were essential to the perfection of various grades 
of GR-S, particularly cold rubber. Today, these rosin derivatives 
are widely recognized by the synthetic rubber industry for their 
contributions to accelerated production cycles and superior 
product performance. 

Hercules emulsifiers include Dresinate® 214 and 731—which 
offer optimum tensile strengths, elongation, and tear resistance 
in GR-S formulations. There are three Hercules hydroperoxides 
—Cumene (CHP), Para-Menthane (PMHP) and Diisopropyl- 
benzene (DIBHP)—all noted for their stability and high poly- 


merization action, especially at low temperatures. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


O18 Market Street. it ilmington 99. Delaware plant in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Here, as throughout all processing 
operations, quality control assures a uniformly high-quality product. 


One step in the production of Dresinate—a digester at the Hercules 
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Section of a GR-S plant operated by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company in Port Neches, 
Texas, where Hercules emulsifiers and initiators are used in the polymerization process. 1R53-2 
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Part of Farrel-Birmingham’s million dollar 
stock at the company’s Derby plant. 


BLUEPRINTS 


used in building your Be 
are indispensable to thorough repairs 


Farrel-Birmingham is the only company having 
complete blueprints giving required engineer- 
ing information about all of the 775 parts which 
comprise a Banbury mixer. It is from these 
blueprints that your Banbury was originally 
made, and it is these same blueprints which 
figure so vitally in the thorough rebuilding 
of your machine. 

For example, when a part—such as a rotor, a 
door top, or the inside of the chamber body—is 
worn, these blueprints show us just how much 
rebuilding is required to return the part to its 
original dimensions. There is no guessing. 

37 years as the sole manufacturer of the Ban- 
bury has given Farrel-Birmingham the un- 
equalled experience, facilities, and know-how 
to return a worn Banbury to its original work 


capacity. Furthermore, modern features of de- 
sign and improved material, which provide 
higher operating efficiency and greater wearing 
qualities, can now be incorporated into a re- 
built machine. 

You can be assured of quick service on your 
Banbury repairs because we carry by far the 
largest existing stock of standard parts and com- 
plete new bodies. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN., (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle St. (Tel. Andover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Ave. (Tel. Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860A M&M Building (Tel. Preston 4472) 


*Trade-mark 


Fericl-Birmingham 
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CURE-MIN. BO 18S. (274 °F) 





A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


UNIQUE COATING 
on ZINC OXIDE outwits humidity 


Customers tell us that, even in high humidity, switching to Protox*-166 ZINC 
OXIDE provides uniformly fast mixing and excellent dispersion. 

The outstanding humidity resistance of Protox-166 stems from the pat- 
ented coating of zinc propionate that seals the individual particles. Here is 
how it works: 

1. It reduces moisture pickup (see chart). 
2. It prevents aggregation that leads to poor dispersion. 
3. Itis readily wetted by rubber. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 





MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF ZINC OXIDES 
under saturated conditions at 77° F. sti iain 


Three grams of pigment were 
ZINC OXIDE-A weighed into wide-mouth (2” dia.) 
ig weighing bottles and conditioned 
for 24 hours over calcium chloride 
at room temperature. After deter- 
mining the net weights of the sam- 
ples, the bottles were stored, un- 
PROTOX-—166 stoppered, over water in a large 
, container held in a constant tempera- 
ture (77°F.) room. The thin layer of 
each sample was stirred once daily 
to assure a uniform condition 
throughout the oxide, and was 
weighed periodically to determine 
the per cent increase in weight. 


NOTE: The per cent moisture 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN WEIGHT 


+ i ee ie . - pickup for zinc oxides in this test is, 
400 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 2800 3200 of course, far more than would occur 
EXPOSURE TIME IN HOURS under industrial storage conditions 


in multi-walled bags. 


Protox-166, surface-coated with zinc propionate, picks 
up less moisture in storage than do untreated types, 
such as Zine Oxide-A, and thus processes more uni- 
formly and faster. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
.. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 e 
160 Front = New York ar Y. a 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes The Big Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
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One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout 
production to assure uniformity in all 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 

Here yarn number is being determined 

with Suter Scales. 


Wt. Veruou-Weoodberry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 


MPANY 





FABRICS ENGINEERED 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Need adaptation of an existing fab- 
ric to your special purposes? Or 
creation of an entirely NEW fabric 
—cotton, synthetic or blend — to 
meet your specifications? Mt. Ver- 
non-Woodberry’s staff of textile en- 
gineers is available on request to 
help you with your problems in de- 
velopment or application of indus- 
trial fabrics. 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta 


Selling (t Agents 


40 woORTH SI NEW YORK 





Baltimore +» Boston + Los Angeles 
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IRON and ALLOY IRON ROLLS 


for Processing Rubber and Plastics 





~. 


A SIZE AND TYPE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


In addition to producing rolls to meet your requirements for processing 
rubber or plastics, National performs many other functions which 
may be of service to you. 

For instance, you may be getting average service from your chilled 
iron rolls; but our metallurgists who are frequently consulted on 
tough roll problems, may be able to recommend an alloy iron roll that 
will stand up much longer under the higher pressures, greater speeds 
and abrasions to which rolls are now subjected in processing rubber 
and plastics. This may result in considerable savings through reduced 
down time and longer intervals between roll grinds. 

Then, too, our product development staff is constantly working on 
design improvement and better metallurgical composition, through ex- 
periments with various alloys, to give you even better performing rolls. 

We'd like to tell you more about our extensive roll producing 
facilities and about our 45 years experience making rolls for the steel 
producing and allied industries. We have a booklet, *“This is National” 
which describes them fully. Please write for your copy today. 


THE NATIONAL ROLL & FOUNDRY CO. 


we he : 
NATIONAL Avonmore, Pennsylvania 


SPECIALISTS IN IRON, ALLOY IRON AND STEEL ROLLS AND CASTINGS 
NI-HARD « NI-RESIST + DUCTILE CAST IRON 
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Whe Butterfield “frail 


Among the most famous and longest of the 
freight and trade trails of the early west was the 
Butterfield Trail, which began operations in 1858 
and gave way to the railroad in 1881. The route 
started from Tipton, Missouri, angled south 
through Arkansas, across Texas, New Mexico, 
across Arizona, into California, terminating at 
San Francisco, a distance of 2800 miles. 


The entire trip was scheduled for 25 days, but 
was later reduced to 23. (The record run was 21 
days.) The Butterfield coaches started on a semi- 
weekly basis, but so great was the traffic that the 
schedule was shortly changed to six times per 
week. Passengers paid $150 in gold to travel from 
San Francisco east, and $200 for the western run. 
Letters went for 10 cents a half ounce. 


Butterfield’s Overland Mail, as it was called, 
furnished the first dependable, well-organized 
service to the Pacific. There were 160 stations 
and corrals along the way, wells had to be dug, 
bridges built, repair shops set up. A personnel of 


“<4 
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750 experienced men was needed to serve as 
agents, drivers, stationkeepers, hostlers and me- 
chanics. The first trip was hailed as another 
triumph of American enterprise. 

Think of riding more than 20 days in a Con- 
cord stage coach, over plains, desert and moun- 
tains. (Most passengers broke up the trips with 
stop-overs.) Today, in a fraction of time, the 
rubber tire transports people and products on a 
cushion of air with speed and convenience. Vast 
areas have been opened up, communication 
speeded, and a nation exchanges the products of 
its soil and skill within hours, at the most a few 
days. 

Today’s rubber tire is another example of 
American ingenuity and enterprise. Constantly 
improved, it has brought about increasingly 
faster communication. Among the important con- 
tributors to this ingenuity and enterprise are the 
makers of United Blacks, whose dependable prod- 
ucts help put strength, durability and long-life 
into the modern passenger and truck tire. 


_ UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 




















Kosmos 35 is a new United black from oil-enriched 
gas in the class of General Purpose Furnace (GPF) 
Kosmos 35 is an easy processing, quick-curing fur- 
nace black with adequate reinforcement, high resil- 
iency and low heat build-up — the proper black for 
tire body stocks; likewise recommended for Butyl 
tubes and industrial rubber goods where desirable 
extrusion features, smooth appearance, dimensional 
stability and sufficient reinforcement will enhance 


their quality 


Kosmos 35 — Use it straight or blended with other 
United blacks. Forge ahead with United blacks 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 


CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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¥. 2. Wood 
Hydraulic Presses 


“«,, that industrial equipment which has maintained 
high excellence in manufacture will continue to be sold, 
and will contribute its worth to uplifting the general 


quality of everything produced in industrial America...’ 


Aili m) 





3,180-ton capacity multiple cylinder 
single opening, hydraulic belt press 
for vulcanizing rubber belting. 


Write for catalogs of our hydraulic presses 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE ®© ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 










FOAM RUBBER MIXING 
BY PUSH-BUTTON METHOD! 


Continuous — Automatic! 











We know this may sound a bit bombastic be- 


cause foaming latex by oldtime conventional 






batch methods is a sticky business that takes a 






lot of back and brawn, and leaves plenty of 






room for error. But continuous, automatic, 






push-button mixing under fingertip control is 






now being provided by Oakes Continuous 






Automatic Mixers in large and small plants 






everywhere. The superiority of product is 






such, and the savings so substantial in so many 






directions, that plants wishing to maintain 






their competitive position in today’s swiftly 






expanding market are finding Oakes Mixers an 






absolute essential. 














The Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer is 
capable of foaming latex to a blow-up of as 






much as 16 to 1, with a throughput capacity of 






so to 1800 pounds of wet latex per hour—pre- 






determined density can be obtained at will and 






held uniformly. The resultant product is of 






exceptional quality—uniformly fine-celled and 






velvet-smooth, with maximum strength. Pro 






duction is up to goo pounds per hour with the 









smaller model, and up to Is0c pounds per hour 






with the larger. Savings in latex and all other 






formula materials, of as much as 15% have 






been realized; ‘“‘rejects’”? have been reduced as 





much as 75%. In plants producing upwards 









4 - j . . A. Air Pressure Regulating Valve H. Starting Boxe 
of 1,000 pounds per hour savings in labor have fiir Fecemare eg 8 8 , 
been as much as six people. Foam is more B. Air Flowmeter J. Pump Speed Regulator 
stable. Injection molding is made possible. C. Mixing Head K. Pump Tachometer 










Less floor space is required; refrigerated, air D. Discharge Hose Connection L. Mixer Speed Tachometer 
conditioned rooms are unnecessary. These are E. Product Thermometer M. Chemical Proportioning 
but a few of the features that have made the F. Pressure Gauge Pumps 

Oakes preferred equipment. G. Latex Pump N. Mixer Speed Regulator 








Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 






Available only through 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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cabot Gabflex 


Plasticizers 


ae eee 4 Pr: 
Wy ee 


DELIVERED RAPIDLY, EFFICIENTLY 


Albany, N.Y. a 


Cabflex Di-OP T vows © CAMBRIDGE, Mass.* 
di-iso-octyl phthalate 
Cabflex DOCP 
Cabflex Di-OA é en Springfield, a 
nae oe 3% hours —~> BS 


Cabflex DDP 
di-decyl phthalate Providence, R. I. 


Cabflex | DDA 1 Y, hours 
i-decyl adipate f 
cabtex Di-BA | : 50 
di-igo-butyl adipate 
Cabflex Di-0Z 
di-iso-octyl azelate 


Cabol 100 
hydrocarbon oil plasticizer Bridgeport, Conn. 


4 of 6 hours 
* Tank truck deliveries made 


Newark, N. J. from Cambridge to you take 
BO. neces less time, are rapid and efficient... 


My - 
Plasticizer Division GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. CABOT 
> es 


© Philadelphia, Pa. 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


12 hours 
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Woven for strength and abrasion resistance, chafer duck Wellington Sears rubber footwear fabrics include sturdy, economical and easily cdhesive 
enameling duck for tennis and gym shoes and other rubber footwecr. 







is typical of Wellington Sears reinforcing fabrics. 








YOU GET UNIFORM QUALITY AND ECONOMY 
WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 






COLUMBUS 







SHEETING 






Matching quality, yard after yard, is the basis for Columbus sheet- 


ing’s long-standing reputation in rubber fabrication. Lightweight 






and economical, it is carefully woven to yield an absolute mini- 






mum of rubberizing process rejects. 






These sheetings are made 40 to 120 inches wide in weights 






from 2 to 5 ounces per square yard. For submarine and other 






cable wrapping ... friction tape... heavy duty raincoats . . . hos- 






pital sheeting . . . Columbus sheeting has versatility to equal its 






uniformity. 






Other cotton, synthetic, and blended fabrics available from 






Wellington Sears for coating, specialties, and mechanical rubber 






goods are listed at right. If it’s a rubber-and-fabric problem, talk 






it over with Wellington Sears. 






Write for your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” which in 





cludes pertinent information on rubber applications. Address: Wellington 


Scars Co.. Dept. L-4 65 Worth St., N.Y. 13. 























Superior Fabrics for az 
the Rubber Industry i. 
Belting duck Airplane cloth € 
Hose duck Balloon cloth 
Enameling duck " 
A teks Nylon, high 
wis does tenacity rayon, A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Single and plied- other syntheti 
ynthetics e 
yarn chafers and combi- FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
Sheeting nations. WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. g 
Offices In: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Philadelphia « San Francisco e St. Louis 
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LACH Hears off 


And chances are you'll see how this un- 
usual nitrile type rubber can pay off for 
you — in product performance and dura- 
bility. 

Paracril® has demonstrated its advan- 
tages in a wide variety of rubber products, 
including high-pressure grease hose — fuel 
and oil conducting hose — printing rolls 
and blankets—cements—Signal Corps field 
carrier cable—pressure flex hose for service 
at minus 65° F.—coffee maker seal rings 


oil field pump valve inserts—aircraft boots 


and seals—“‘O” rings—cord shoe soles—and 
in hundreds of similar applications. 
Wherever you need outstanding oil, 
fuel, and chemical resistance, low-temper- 
ature flexibility, toughness and abrasion 
resistance, resilience, heat resistance, or any 
combination of these properties, you ll find 
Paracril just what your product ordered. 
Available in three general grades of oil 
resistance—moderate, good, and excellent 
—easy-processing Paracril can be extruded, 


calendered, or molded by standard rubber 


in” 

| 

| 

| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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techniques. It may be blended with other 
rubbers or with plastic resins to impart 
special properties — can be used to advan- 
tage wherever a rubber-like material is 
needed. 

If you're not fully aware of the many 
advantages Paracril offers you. you'll want 
to obtain samples for evaluation immedi- 


ately. Send the coupon below. 


ee ee 


r Naugatuck Chemical, 1012 Elm Street, 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Please send samples, free booklet, 


4 Paracril Characteristics and Compounding, 
Naugatuck Chemical : 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION, Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Flmira, Ontario i Zone State 
Rubber Chemicals *« Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals 
Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Recently our salesman visited the Hewitt Rubber Divi- 
sion of Hewitt-Robins Incorporated in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and asked how our new control system on one of their 
Banbury mixers was working out. ‘““We have only one 
complaint’, said the department supervisor: ‘when 
are you going to sell us the same hookup for the other 
Banbury?” Our man was glad to report that it had in 
fact already been ordered. This is particularly interest- 
ing because the “hookup” referred to is an ingenious 
system developed by Taylor to automatically control 
the temperature of the mix in a Banbury. 

The heart of this system is the Taylor TRANSAIRE* Tem- 
perature Transmitter — a rugged, highly responsive 
temperature measuring system, economically applied 
to Banbury mixers. Its exceptionally fast response is 
due to the exclusive SPEED-ACT* derivative action, in 
the measuring circuit. This compensates for both the 
poor heat conductivity of the mix and the inherent 


Here's how it works: cigarette size bulb of TRANSAIRE Trans- 
mitter is installed through wall of mixer about 1'2"’ into mix 
just above rolls. Impulses are relayed to a Taylor FULSCOPI 
Recording Controller, operating a diaphragm valve in the 
chilled water line. This admits cold water as required to cool 
the mix to the desired temperature. Also provides record of 
true temperature and actual time of each batch. 





thermal lag of the rugged separable well required. 
The output air pressure from the transmitter is con- 
nected to a Taylor FULSCOPE* Recording Controller, 
which regulates the admission of cold water as required 
to cool the mix, and gives them an accurate record of 
both the temperature and the time of every batch. 
Hewitt-Robins’ supervisor probably has plenty of other 
problems, but with Taylor in control he’s sure of con- 
sistent mix temperatures in his Banbury, and he doesn’t 
have to worry about heat deterioration—or the risk 
of fire. Call your Taylor Field Engineer on any instru- 
mentation problem— or write Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


¥ 7 v 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, 


density, load and humidity. 
*Trade-Mark 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














INDUSTRY 


IN HOME AND 












AN ECONOMICAL GROUP 
OF PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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How Du Pont “L 





What “LUDOX”’ is 


“Ludox” is a 30°; colloidal solution of almest pure 
amorphous silica particles (SiO2) in the form of poly- 
merized silicic acid. The electron photomicrograph— 
magnification 175,000 times—shows the fineness and 
uniformity of ‘‘Ludox’’ particles. The average parti- 
cle’s size of 17 millimicrons is below the range of the 
best carbon blacks. 


Permits redispersion 
after freezing. Acts as 
transitory stabilizer. 
Prevents premoture 
reaction with Latex 
ingredients — 











Without Ethyl Amine 
insolubilizes on freez- 
ing. Also reacts with 
other materials. 


DOX”’ can 









Any of these valuable 
modifying effects 
can be produced by 
adding “LUDOX”’ to 
latex formulations 












@ Improved Adhesion 

@ Increased Stiffness 

@ Increased Water Resistance 

@ Increased Abrasion Resistance 


© Decreased Dry Tack 





How “‘LUDOX” works 


The diagram at left shows surface hydroxy] groups 
on ‘“‘Ludox”’ particles. These groups make the par- 
ticles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly 
used dry fillers. This reactivity has led to many 
unusual properties and uses for ‘‘Ludox’’ in the 
latex field. The diagram also shows a typical ‘'Lu- 
dox”’ reaction—with and without monoethylamine. 
The reaction with ethyl amine is useful in the 
stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.”’ 














improve latex products 





Your chemists can create new combinations of 
properties in latex-dipped goods, coatings, ad- 
hesives . . . whatever products you make— 
using Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’* colloidal silica. And 
new properties can mean new sales advantages 
~new markets for your products. 

Here are some examples of how ‘‘Ludox”’ has 

improved latex products: 


Neoprene thread was produced with a nearly 
doubled modulus over the entire range of elon- 
gation. Seven parts of ‘‘Ludox”’ were added 
per 100 parts neoprene latex. Modulus can be 
increased, too, in natural rubber films. 


In neoprene-coated belting, adhesion was 
improved and flaking stopped by adding “Lu- 
dox.”’ In a paper saturant, abrasion resistance 
was increased 20 to 40‘;! 


A natural-rubber adhesive was doubled in 
strength of leather-to-leather adhesion when 20 
parts of ‘“‘Ludox” solids were added per 100 
parts natural rubber latex solids. Such out- 
standing improvements have also led to the use 
of ‘‘Ludox”’ in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 





An uncured Buna N solvent coating on 
cloth had no surface tack whatsoever when 
treated with ‘‘Ludox.”’ In decreasing or elimi- 
nating tackiness, ‘‘Ludox”’ can be applied as an 
aftercoat or, in the case of latex, incorporated 
in the compound. 


Neoprene films have shown exceptional in- 
creases in water resistance and decreases in 
water swelling upon addition of 20 parts ‘“Lu- 
dox”’ solids per 100 parts neoprene latex solids. 


Neoprene foam required about 20°; less 
solids to attain a given modulus when 5 parts 
of ‘‘Ludox’”’ solids were added per 100 parts 
dry neoprene. This saving of raw material was 
obtained without affecting flex life, bend flex, 
or compression set. 

In these and other cases ‘‘Ludox’’ has pro- 
vided combinations of properties difficult to 
achieve by any other means. 

What’s more, a little ‘“Ludox”’ goes a long 
way. 

To learn more about how silica chemistry 
with Du Pont ‘‘Ludox”’ can help improve your 
products, mail the coupon below, or write on 
your letterhead today. 


*REG US PAT OFF 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98. Delaware 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 


Name Title 
Company 
Address 
City State 
4i 4a 
COLLOIDAL 
SILICA 











Titanox-for = 
GOOD LOOKS 


WATE WALL 


White sidewalls pigmented with Titanox 

titanium dioxide pigments are the cleanest, 
brightest white you've ever seen and they stay 

that way. Titanox pigments can contribute more to 
white sidewalls than just good looks. Indications are 
that Titanox “non-chalking” rutile pigments— 
especially TITANOX-RA-NC—fortify white walls against 
chalking and checking... help maintain 


crazing, 


the even, brilliant original white of new tires. 





Physically and chemically stable, Titanox titanium 
dioxide pigments are compatible with natural and 
synthetic rubbers, as well as compounding ingredients. 
Our Technical Service Department is ready at any 
time to help you choose the best Titanox pigments 
for your rubber formulations. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; 
Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 





Limited, Montrea! 2; Toronto 1. “% 





TITANOX 


the Fughlest name tn fugmenls 
4 ¢ 








TITANIUM PIGMENT 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

















KNIT your profits 
—at high speeds... 





. . «with Fidelity’s method of HOSE reinforcement 


You can knit natural and synthetic yarns at speeds up to 1,000 feet per 
hour on rubber and plastic extrusions in continuous lengths. Hose is strong 
and flexzble, adhesion is better, diameters are uniform. 

By eliminating costly rewinding, treating and drying operations, electri- 
cally controlled Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machines are setting new 
economy records in plants where they replace conventional braiders. 
These machines have been time tested by the world’s leading Rubber Hose 
Manufacturers for nearly 20 years. 

Write today for Catalog HR describing advantages and technical details. 
When in the Philadelphia area, visit the new showroom at our plant 
and see the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machine in operation. 


Designers and Builders of | Salviinle [. 7" FG, KOCUSON _Miielhdeas 


meee FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Export Dept.: Canadian Representative: 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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CONTROL of Quality, Uniformity, Supply 






As a basic producer of chemicals, Barrett can and does 
direct every step in production— from raw material to 
delivery at the customer’s door. When you buy Barrett you 
buy not only high quality chemicals but also the assurance 
; of dealing with a supplier whose service is unsurpassed 
in promptness, efficiency and general satisfaction. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


3 ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
llied 
hemical 


in Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














another way of saying BARRETT IS BASIC 


Barrett Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry 


BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 
“BARDOL” B Rubber Compounding Oil 
Dispersing Oil 10 

CUMAR* Paracoumarone-Indene Resin 
BRC* 20 Hydrocarbon 

“BRC” 30 Hydrocarbon 

BRV* Rubber Softener 

BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 

“BRT” 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 

Resin “C’” Resinous Compounding Material 
Dibuty! Phthalate 

ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 
“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer 
“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
‘"ELASTEX'’ 80-P Plasticizer 

(Dicapry! Phthalate) 
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REMEMBER 
THIS TREAD? 











Octogenarians might — but 
even they would have been 
mere barefoot striplings in 
that long ago July of 1888, 
when John Boyd Dunlop 
patented the world’s first 
pneumatic ‘tire’ 


peng really wasn’t much tread to remember .. . 
just a few edges where the crude “wrappings” 
overlapped. But their dim imprint in the dusty 
roads of those bygone days, heralded the marvelous 
tires that make our motor vehicles “airborne” today. 
Indeed, our dramatic age of motor transport, and 
the great tire industry that makes it possible, both 
owe their very existence to the first Dunlop “Pneu- 
matic Tire.” 

At Bridgwater, we're well acquainted with most 
of the history of pneumatic tire development. As 
manufacturers of automotive tire molds, we've 
worked closely with the industry for nearly half a 
century, helping it develop . . . helping it meet 
steadily growing demands for tires by furnishing 
molds and equipment of higher quality and greater 


workability. In fact, the splendid Dunlops of today 
—and most of the nation’s other best-known tires— 
come from molds built by Bridgwater. 


Today, in Athens, Ohio, Bridgwater’s Athens 
Machine Division meets the mold requirements of 
the tire industry on a greater scale than ever .. . 
with a larger plant, and a larger complement of 
technicians and long-experienced metal-working 
craftsmen. These skilled artisans and their special- 
ized machines—many of our own design—produce 
finer quality molds of every type or size, in engraved 
steel, cast iron or aluminum. 

Here, with mold-making the exclusive occupation 
of both men and machines, Bridgwater builds finer 
molds for the tire industry, faster, and at more 
favorable cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


THE 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cfrcorw, Okro 
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TRIM FLASHING in « de A 
and Clean as a Whistle! 
istens RMH Machine Ul. A 


cuts the cost of 
trimming as much as 7. 5 ‘ o' ® : 
a tactOry ina fos df oactl AS an 1 


~ CUTS, 
FEATURES: Cuts on replaceable : Lf “i RE a. PUNCHES 
hardened steel plate. Foot control ‘ and TRIMS 
speeds operation. Simple, positive \ ~~ in one swift 
pressure adjustment. % H.P. motor \ . a 
Cutting area approx. 814” x 9”. . cot 


DIES ARE OUR. SPECIALTY | Tig 


2 and 3 level dies are made for RMH. 
Change dies in just a few seconds 
with positive alignment. 
FLASHING TRIM DIES 

CLICKER DIES 

WALKER DIES 

I. D. and O. D. DIES 

MALLET DIES 

ae DIES 





POSITIVE 
SAFETY 
FEATURES 


Machine cannot trip 
accidentally. Operator 
can view entire oper- 


ation. 








GET THE FULL STORY / 
on Western Mochines and 


tes by sondion foc antl be cut and flash trimmed for 
hate: Mbatenaieal ; te our recommendations. 
catalog today. ry a ss 


| ey a tility— 
|@ > eae “oy Western” 


SEND SAMPLES of parts to \ 


i 


SUPPLIES CO. 


UL, CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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100% 
Polymerized Petroleum 
Resin 


PICCOPA 


——> a new petroleum BASIC RAW MATERIAL 


1 bl . ! : Y N ge 
—+ available in ~ L, nN R G iy quantities 


HA 


by the trainload if you want it 


i 
al 


“4 4) low cost / per pound! 


~ 


PICCOPALE—the new, low-cost, large produc- 

tion, high quality petroleum resin opens new g3) CLEAR, CLEAN 
avenues to product-improvement and cost-reduc- 

tion in a wide variety of application. Send for @)) TRANSPARENT 
complete information and samples so that you 
may investigate for yourself its possible uses in 


¢) COMPATIBLE 


your processing. 


¢) THERMOPLASTIC 


G2) READILY SOLUBLE 


‘ or 

Write, wire or phone Jor 

. es 

ae complete data and samp 
a, 

or in Solution 


Available Solid Flaked 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. CLAIRTON, PA. 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 


Distributed by 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 

















Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 












Such confidence must be deserved! 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-setting 


cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with 
no foreign taste or odor in dried com- 
pound. Closed cup flash point about—20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying 
rate than those compounded with Skelly- 
solve B. Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and variety 
of manufacturing operations. Good odor 
Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy 
compounds. Closed cup flash point about 
3°F 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in manu- 
facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of 
Skellysolve D is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —20°F 


SKELLYSOLVE V. For use wherever a rela- 
tively slow drying solvent is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about 50°F 


SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufac- 
turing operations and cements. Reduces 
evaporation losses. Medium quick final 
dry. Lessens bloating and skinning ten- 
dency. Closed cup flash point about —25°F 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Rubber product 
manufacturers who use Skellysolve 
have one thing in common—an implicit 
feeling of confidence with regard to 
their source of solvent supply. And with 
good reason! From the pioneering days 
of over 20 years ago right up to the pres- 
ent, Skellysolve customers have had but 
precious little to worry about their sup- 
ply of solvents. 


Quality-wise you can put your confi- 
dence in Skellysolve. It’s always uni- 
form. Every batch has the same over-all 
properties you need to protect the qual- 
ity of your product. You can bank on 
Skellysolve’s low end points, quick 
evaporation, low vapor pressure, and 
its minimum of unsaturates as well as 
pyrogenic decomposition products. 


5 
& 
ww 


There’s a minimum of both low and high 
boiling compounds . . . to reduce rejects 
caused by blushing and blisters. 


Controlled vapor pressure guards 
against bloated containers. Low boiling 
compounds are kept at the barest mini- 
mum to prevent “seeds” in rubber 
cements; high bonding strength is as- 
sured by freedom from greasy residues. 


Quantity-wise you can count on Skel- 
lysolve. Your supply is supported by a 
network of strategically located refin- 
eries, bulk plants and the “will-to-do.” 
And we offer alternate methods of 
delivery to cope with any emergency. 


Want help on special solvent prob- 
lems? Call on our Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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for your 


technical 


book shelf 


PNEUMATIC 
TYRE DESIGN 


by 
E. C. WOODS 


This monograph, the first of a 
series to be issued by the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry 


(England), traces the develop- 





ment of tire design since 1845. 


It covers tread design, mold 


JOHNSON special bronze plated wire, for many 
years the preference of major tire manufacturers — 


now available for vacuum and defroster hose pro- 


design, cord angles, layout, ply 
widths, building specifications, 
ducers, in addition to conventional liquor finish wire. ete. A full section is devoted to 
the calculation of design charts. 


¢ Uniformly clean finish . . . 6x9in. 96pp. Bibliography 
¢ Maximum adhesion to rubber . . . Subject Index 


¢ Higher elongation .. . 


Price: $3.50 


Extra fatique properties .. . 


send for your copy today! 


Johnson line of specialty wires also includes oil- SE ES PS ees RE Se ee 
’ ire — tire bead 
tempered and cold-drawn brush wire ire , a eT 
wire — steel wire for field telephones — music 250 West 37th Street. 
spring wire. New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send me .... copies of the PNEUMATIC 
TYRE DESIGN, by C. E. Woods. Enclosed find check 
If it's steel wire— for $.... 


JOHNSON specialists make it better [yume eee eee cece ees 


WAMERE coe dos Dia sb eos SS en os eee 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE co. INC. ] RY ssa) uvdgnge Soke o ete oe DONG: ..«  THRMB iwi nee 
Worcester !, Mass. Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. (Add 3% Sales Tax for copies mailed to New York City address) 
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GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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PELLETEX 

















LINERET TE 


for faster Separation on 
Making Lines 


Separation of stock and Linerette paper on the making lines 

is an easy, efficient operation. Linerette, a specially processed 

separating paper, prevents adhesion, insures faster operation 
on the making lines. 


: And Linerette features are important in other 
( pe ; phases of processing, too. Frictioned stocks 
may be fed from the calender right into 
Linerette. It leaves no objectionable cloth 
marks and contains no oil or wax. When 
used in die-cutting operations, 
clippings may be worked away 
with regular scrap. 


Linerette supplies additional 
savings when used in shipping 
lightweight stocks—there is no 
need to return a fabric liner. 
Where cleanliness is a vital 
factor, Linerette serves as a 
low cost lining for trays and 
containers. 


Linerette is supplied in any width up to and including 
54”, in rolls of 9”, 1132/2”, 13”, and 15” diameters; put 
GET THE — STORY : A up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is approximately six square 
CLIMCO PROCESSING ~ h yards to the pound. AQ” roll contains 375 linear yards 
l ji and a 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. 
Illustrated booklet tells i 
about Climco Liners and } : SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST— simply specify width desired. 
Linerett arating paper. Pare 
kaon tegubee. | THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Tells how to get better 
5508 Maurice Ave. - Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 


service from liners. Write 
for your copy now. Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


Be ta:aaee: posts 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


or CLIMCO 


INTERLEAVING PAPER PROCESSED LINERS 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., Boston 








- GIRCOSOL-2XH 
15 VERSATILE 


...a process aid 

Circosol-2XH has extremely wide application because of its relatively low 
staining properties, and because it assures the most favorable physical 
characteristics in the finished vulcanizates. 





...an elasticator 


Circosol-2XH greatly improves the rebound properties of GR-S vulcanizates. 


...a polymer extender 


Circosol-2XH assures uniformity, with a minimum of downgrading. 





Because of its versatility, Circosol-2X H is ideal for use in such 
diversified products as light colored footwear, hospital sheet- 
ing, white seals and gaskets, white sidewall tires, sponge 
rubbers and toys. 

Let us tell you the complete story of Circosol-2XH. Write 
for technical bulletin or have our representative call. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RA-12 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY UNOC 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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UNITED STATES AFRICA 
i} i fe 


INDONESIA 


S.J.PIKE & CO.INC. 














CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N.Y.” 


In Los Angeles 
bAarit VA jtacn 


In Akron: 


BOLIVIA 





NETHERLANDS 


ay 


Matural - Synthetic 


30 CHURCH STREET: NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


TELEPHONE WORTH 4-1776 


In Chicago: In Boston: 
Douglas P, Johnstone Leo J. Dunn, In 
Northfield, Illinoi 120 Boylston §$ 

2-8774 


aid, Illino 
Winnetka 6-3144 
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Everyone at 


Me C.PHall GZ 


Chemical Manufacturers 


Wishes you 


at Christmas-Time, and 


Prosper 


throughout the 
New Year 





} 
CALIF. © 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN VARYING MELTING - POINT RANGES. 
Z "AND COLORED GRADES 


SOME FEATURES: 


SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS: 


Mechanical Goods 

Electrical Insulation 
Compounds 

Rubber Shoe Soles 
and Heels 

Rubber Floor Tiling 

Gaskets and Jar Rings 

Rubber Adhesives and 
Cements 

Molded Rubber 
Products 

Tubular Compounds 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Sheeting 

Colored Rubber 
Stocks 

Battery Cases 

Hard Rubber 
Compounds 


For additional information concerning properties 
and applications of Velsicol Resins, 


WRITE: 


THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 
EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS . . . in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
MILL READILY. 


EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 


FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES . . . impart excel- 
lent milling, calendering processing and tubing character- 
istics to stocks. 

IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
... such as good tensile strength, elongation and modulus, 
as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 


POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PROPERTIES. 


AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 
STOCKS . . . without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 
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‘ewrenceville, 


illinois 


Westlake, 
Lovisiana 





Ponca City, 
Oklahoma 


Chicad? 
Winots 





and 9 sales offices... 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Amarillo 
: i Akron 
© Brooklyn, ' d 3 Houston 
3 New York & Los Angeles 
4 San Francisco 








season’s greetmgs and best washes for the new year. 


Witco Chemical Company 
Continental Carbon Company 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Telex: 0853 811 





oD» ak 


WT = ne: 


Many years of experience in the construction of conveyor 
belt presses have gone into the designing of these highly 
efficient machines. 


SIEMPELKAMP vulcanising presses installed in leading firms 
in the rubber industry testify to high quality, efficiency, and 
reliability. 


G. SIEMPELKAMP & CO. 


KREFELD (West Germany) 
Cable address: Siempelkampco 
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“When it comes to oo 


+ ‘ 


“COCONUT 
eg ~=—Ss«FATTY ACIDS 
ff *ND ITS DERIVATIVES 





é 





APPROXIMATE 


"oan 4 Take LAURIC ACIDS, for instance 


scent | | ... Notice the 


Caprylic C8 : : ® WIDE CHOICE 


Capric C10 


vec .e @ OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


Myristic C14 


Palmitic C16 : : : wis aie ae 
Drew markets a variety of Lauric Acids, individually 
tailored to specific needs in the chemical, drug and 
cosmetic fields. Continual development of diversified 
physical properties makes it possible for you to select 
exactly the right Lauric Acid for your formula. And 
APPROXIMATE Drew’s consistent uniform quality gives you a plus 
CHEMICAL factor that means a head start for your product. 
= ' Write for booklet, “DREW FATTY ACIDS’’ and 
eas rite for booklet, and copy 
FFA of Drew’s new chart, ‘OILS AND FATS’’. 


Stearic C18 
Oleic C18 
Linoleic C18 


Linolenic C18 


TITRE °C 
JODINE VALUE TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


aciD VALUE E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Sap. VALUE 
.0/ ee : CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


COLOR PRODUCTS 
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¢ Fast Mixing 


¢ Smooth 
Extruding 


¢ Tight Cure 




















PEQUANOC 5950 BUTYL RECLAIM... 64.7 
I rene Oa oo a tea ee es 15.5 | Press Cure 20 Min. ........@ 320°F 
EM 0 of ha fee i levdinte se Wiele 9.7 i De nee 925 
ie yn chibi 1.9 
EE Se eS eS 425 
SID iv ciakeviivnnsnccseensas 8 ; reine = 
PETROLATUM........-.-0ccecccceccceccee 2.7 jp Duro MAN... ee cece cere eens 
ER PIES fa Set ae at 2.7 | a a $.110 
ena THIUR AM DISULFIDE ee pi NRIs teiseicciasaiecrmisGisian es 1.34 
| SULTIVE. cece e | 
A Es 4 5 NR en s+ ee seccne cerns esi 





Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 




















TROUBLES ! 


try SILENE L 


One of the interesting members of Columbia-Southern’s® family of non- 
black reinforcing pigments is Silene L. This pigment has provided the 
answer to compounding troubles for several operators. It may do the same 
for you. Even if you use regular Silene® EF at present, Silene L may suit 
your individual requirements more precisely. 

Silene L is chemically the same as Silene EF, but the “‘L’’ grade is controlled 
to produce a uniform material of lower free moisture content. Special moisture- 
proof packaging prevents rapid regain in storage. Silene L was originally 
developed specifically for the vinyl film market but some rubber producers 
now find it preferable in their regular operations. 

Silene L is not claimed to be a simple cure-all. It has performed better in 
some stocks than in others; results have likewise varied with the types and 
ages of equipment used by compounders. 

If you have a problem and are interested in evaluating the possibilities of 
Silene L, we shall be happy to provide you with experimental samples. Write 


today to our Pittsburgh office. 


SILENE L 


Typical physical and chemical properties. Free moisture controlled to less than 4%. 





Bulk Density 
Specific Gravity 
Average Particle Size 


Refractive Index a 
Oil Absorption (Rub-In Method) 120 gms. oil/100 gms. 
Surface Area 80 sq. meters/gm. 
pH in 5% Water Suspension 


Loss at 105°C 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mm 


MBIA-SOUTHEE 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DALLAS * HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADAMSON UNITED. 















This 28” x 78” Zee-type unit, shown 
without guards, is driven by universal 
spindles of the anti-friction bearing type, a 
significant improvement over the obsolete 
bronze slippers. The main bearings, which 
can be either anti-friction or bronze sleeve 
type, are lubricated by a circulating oil 
system. Individual sight gages and control 
valves are provided for controlling flow of 
lubricant to the main bearings and pull- 
back bearings. 








in drive motor is mounted between 


— ae : lender and pinion gear stand, reduc- 

Soe Mm everall length significantly. Gage ad- 
Seg ig equipment is unitized construction, 
oe j ng positive alignment, with double 


ping worms and worm gears mounted 
i-friction bearings 
The new Adamson 4-roll calender is a completely 
modern Zee-type unit, especially designed for double- 
coating tire cord or producing two-ply laminated 
material. The improved features available on this 
unit greatly increase the accuracy of calendering opera 
tions, and assure a more uniform product with sub a. 
stantial savings in material. Higher production speeds ; (4X45) 
can be obtained; and crown compensating equipment 
provides uniform transverse gage under varying con- ‘ena tales Sesit Guniies 
ditions of operation. " thse dn Saat ‘Vice Conc: 
This high-speed unit incorporates a separate pinion ~~ 
gear stand which encloses all drive gears and connect- 
ing gears, driving the rolls individually through uni- ee Pees a 
; : . : se . : ALAMSON 
versal couplings. The peripherally drilled rolls are 
accurately controlled by a pressurized circulating 
water temperature regulation system. 
In addition to the unit shown, a modified calender, 
incorporating crossed axis equipment on only the #1 
or the #4 roll is available for plastic film or sheeting. 
Adamson also manufactures a 24” Zee-type calender, 
along with a special 6-roll double Zee-type unit. 
We invite your inquiries. 

















H #4) are “crossed” in the vertical plane 
allowing operator to compensate for 
operator can add or subtract crown, in 
ount of crossing of the two offset rolls 
ack rolls. Selsyn equipment and counters 
g the exact vertical position of each 


TED ZOMPANY 


'¢ 6Akron 4, Ohio 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ing and Foundry Company 


w Castle © Youngstown ® Canton 





It's Just a Hun 
of Limestone! 











Scientifically, the Discus Thrower is just impure 


limestone—a piece of calcium carbonate—plus 
creative thinking. The creative thinking gave it 
value. Actually far better quality calcium carbonate 
is precipitated by Diamonp. It’s smoother, finer. 
more uniform than the finest ground limestone 
can ever be. 

And it is processed in several forms for you to 
get specific properties in rubber, to help solve your 
compounding problems. 

If you want soft. flexible natural compounds with 
maximum tear resistance, in either light or dark 
rubber, specify Muttirex® MM. Or there is SUPER 


Muttirex® for greater tear resistante with good 





tensile strength and low modulus. Katitre® is a 
semi-reinforcing coated filler recommended for 
highly loaded soft rubber compounds. MiniicaL® 
exerts a stiffening effect on green or uncured com- 
pounds, prevents sagging when cured in open 
steam. Recommended as primary filler in rubber 
floor tile. NON-FER-AL® a non-reinforcing filler for 
highly loaded compounds where you want low 
modulus. 

This is the merest introduction to our line of 
precipitated calcium carbonates for rubber and 
polyvinyl compounds. For literature or specific 
recommendations for your problems, contact our 


nearest sales office. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Houston. 


DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters 


and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) LTD. 


- N 
DIAMOND 











DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 











ALKALI CLEV-ELANO id, OPhe 


COMPANY CHEMICALS 


® 


DIAMOND 
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What makes FARREL ROLL 


the perfect choice for: 


A century of service to the rubber industry has 
given Farrel an unusual understanding of its 
requirements. This is important to you, because 
it means that through the experience gained, 
Farrel is equipped to supply you with rolls that 
will fit your needs precisely. 

Experience is the only answer to many of the 
problems that arise. It is of vital importance 
in determining the design of a roll with regard 
to proper depth of chill for a given purpose, 
or the correct metal mixture to be used . . . in 
deciding the engineering of a roll for proper 
temperature control . . . in figuring the amount 


farrel-Ciimingham 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 


and degree of crown... or in designing the 
corrugations for washer or cracker rolls. 

Farrel rolls are produced in the world’s larg- 
est specialty roll shop at Ansonia —a shop 
equipped to make rolls of any size required, 
and in many different metal formulas, of 
chilled iron, alloy iron, gray iron, Meehanite® 
metal, or steel. Here each step in manufactur- 
ing is closely controlled, from metallurgical 
analysis of raw materials to final inspection. 

When you need roll renewals or other proc- 
essing equipment, call Farrel. 


F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers ¢ Plasticators ¢ Pelletizers °¢ 
Extruders * Calenders * Mixing, Grinding, Warming 
and Sheeting Mills ¢ Refiners * Crackers * Washers 
* Hose Machines ¢ Bale Cutters * Hydraulic 
Presses and Other Equipment for Processing Rubber 
and Plastic Materials. 








Baldwin Presses provide the uniform temperatures 
needed to keep LAMICOID” quality high... 


THE PROBLEM: 


In manufacturing Lamicoid as a 
carefully controlled high quality 
product, Mica Insulator Co., Schen- 
ectady, required presses which would 
enable them to maintain precise tem- 
peratures during the curing cycle. 


THE BALDWIN SOLUTION: 


Mica reports that Baldwin presses 
have provided consistently the uni- 
form heat and pressure which cure 
uniformly, prevent warping and 
avoid discoloring of laminated 
sheets. A further benefit to Mica is 
the fact that their seven Baldwin 
presses, in Operation for seven to 
eighteen years, have been excep- 
tionally free of maintenance prob- 
lems and costs. 

Papers and cloths of all types 
(including asbestos and glass cloths), 
impregnated with thermo-setting 
synthetic resins, are cut to size and 
stacked in layers to produce the 
desired thickness. These stacks are 
then placed in hydraulic presses like 
this Baldwin for final cure. The 
various grades and types of Lami- 
coid are cured at varying pressures 
and temperatures ranging up to 
1,200 pounds per square inch and 
approximately 350° F. for varying 
lengths of time. 





What’s your pressing problem? 


No matter what your needs might be, Baldwin can help you 
promptly by analyzing your problem and recommending the 
standard or special Baldwin press for laminating or moulding 
plastics or rubber. For full details about the full line of Baldwin 
steam platen and compacting presses, please write for Bulletins 
185 and 186 to Dept. 4541, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 


al D LZ 


g~ 
BLH 


~HAM 
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CRYSTEX SULPHURS 


85% Insoluble TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 
Sulphur FLOWERS (30% insoluble) 


CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) 


TUBE BRAND (Refined) BRAND 


SPECIAL PURPOSE GRADES General Use 


CHEMICALS — 


Caustic Soda 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chlorides 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
North Portland, Oregon e P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas « Apopka, Florida 
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COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 


: \ Furnace Black 
al Channel Black 
Rubber Clays 
J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.} Rubber Chemicals 


manufacturers of 
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If you've ever wished you had the arms of 
an octopus for controlling rubber quality, better turn to 
Naugatuck. 

With the world’s most extensive line of rubber chemicals, 
Naugatuck Chemical offers you the following materials, for 
complete control of your rubber product performance. 


PROCESS—LAUREX%, activator « KRALAC* A, high sty- 
rene resin « BWH-1, plasticizer « E-S-E-N, retarder « 
TONOX*, rubber toner » CELOGEN, blowing agent 
for rubber and plastics. 


ACCELERATE — THIAZOLES — M-B-T+ M-B-T-S- 
O-X-A-F... THIURAMS — MONEX* + TUEX* - 
ETHYL TUEX* « PENTEX*... DITHIOCARBA- 


MATES—ARAZATE*+ BUTAZATE* « E THAZATE* 
e METHAZATE*... ALDEHYDE AMINES—BEU- 
TENE* «- HEPTEEN BASE* « TRIMENE BASE*... 
XANTHATES—C-P-B* - Z-B-X*... SPECIAL 
ACTIVATORS—D-B-A + G-M-F «+ VULKLOR «+ 
DIBENZO G-M-F. 
PROTECT—ANTIOXIDANTS, protection against heat, 
oxygen, and flexing fatigue -AMINOX*- ARANOX*- 
B-L-E*-25 » FLEXAMINE « BETANOX* SPECIAL - 
OCTAMINE. 
SUNPROOF*, protection against light and ozone. 


For the chemicals you need for the quality you want, get 
in touch with Naugatuck Chemical today. 
*Registered U, S. Patent Office 


S Naugatuck Chemical 








ai Division of United States Rubber Company 


1012 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics +« Synthetic Rubber ¢ Plastics 


3&2 


e Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


¢ Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Current Problems in Shipping Natural Rubber 


An Account of the Problems Presently Besetting Shippers, Carriers, 
and Consignees, together with Suggestions for Improving Conditions 


By CAPTAIN M. W. ALLEN 


President, 


Although rubber manufacturers are vitally concerned with 
natural rubber, few of them have a working knowledge of 
the trials and tribulations involved with the packing and 
shipping of this commodity. Fewer still have any conception 
of the problems faced by the carriers in transporting the rub- 
ber over thousands of miles of ocean and delivering it to 
various docks in the United States. The accompanying 
article, written by an expert who has been handling ship- 
ments of rubber for many years, should prove of interest to 
every rubber manufacturer. Some of the data he will find of 
direct interest and some of an academic nature. Since all of 
it is concerned with his basic manufacturing material, he will 
profit from an understanding of the problems involved and 
some of the attempts being made to solve these problems.— 


EDITOR 


Hl. shipment of natural rubber during the postwat 
S | 
period has brought a number of new problems to the 


1 


shippers, the carriers, and the consignees. Through 


mutual cooperation many of these problems have been 
solved: there still remain 
minor problems confronting all three 
With these problems in mind and with the 
tion that they exist due understanding, we 
shall attempt in this article to discuss the over-all situa 
it pertains to rubber shipments from 


major and 


parties concerned 


however, some 


firm conv 


to a lack of 
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metal bands, solved approximately 80 of the difficulties 
encountered by shippers and importers. However, it 
marked the beginning of trouble for the ocean carriers 
due to the fact that the bales were now subject to dam- 
age as a result of direct contact with water or other for- 
eign elements, plus the fact that rubber has a tendency 
to stick to itself. For a time this presented more of a 
problem than did the possibility of wetting by either rain 
or salt water while the rubber was in the carrier’s cus- 
tody. 


Immediate Postwar Problems 


During the period directly after World War II some 
ships were delayed in unloading as much as 5 to 15 
days due to the bales adhering to each other. Many 
claims as a result of rubber sticking to other bales, fused 
and blocked conditions, loss of identity, and adherence 
of wood slivers and other foreign matter were paid by 
the underwriters and the steamship companies. 

For the most part these conditions were due to the 
type of packing and the tacky and gummy condition of 
the rubber itself, rather than the type of stowage aboard 
various vessels. Had the bales been covered with bur- 
lap or wooden plywood, as in the past, 95 of the 
trouble would have been eliminated. It took some time 
for the carriers to meet and cope with this situation. 
Shippers were starving for cargo space and ship owners 
were unaware of the problems until they were literally 
stuck with them. 

Some of the troubles apparent in the shipping of rub- 
ber in the three-year period immediately following World 
War II, as outlined above, were gradually overcome. 
One of the most important factors in overcoming these 
difficulties was the resumption of activities in the field 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., and the 
Rubber Trade Association of New York, Inc. These 
organizations helped to bring about better conditions by 
revived and revised packing specifications and renewed 
interest in rubber imports. 

In our opinion, the renewed interest of the R.M.A. 
and the R.T.A. in packing conditions, and closer inspec- 





FIG. 1 


View of crepe bales with well marked bur- 
lap end patches. When these patches are lost it is 
difficult to identify the bales 


tion of arrivals by factory representatives, were para- 
mount factors in the improvement of arrival conditions. 
We form this conclusion due to the fact that other than 
water damage the major trouble is misshapen and tacky 
bales of rubber. These conditions, we have found, are 
due to the packaging and preparation of the rubber. The 
tighter the pack cn the bales of rubber the better the 
outturn, provided due diligence is used in stowage. 

The ocean carrier in this changing period found him- 
self faced with new problems of stowage. In the pe- 
riod immediately following the end of World War II, 
vessels were stowed to the deck head and hatch beams 
with bales of rubber. On the C-2 and C-3 type vessels 
this means a height of approximately 13 to 15 tiers in 
the lower holds and 5 to 8 tiers in the ‘tweendecks. 
This means, in turn, that the rubber on the bottom tiers 
of stow in the lower hold would be misshapen or pressed 
down to a certain extent. 

In the case of bare-backed bales which were not tightly 
compressed it meant a decided flattening of the bales. 
Some came out in the form of elephant ears or badly 
distorted and misshapen bales. Where these bales were 
allowed to come in direct contact with the vessel’s frame 
and metal parts, badly distorted shapes resulted and some 
bales had to be cut or pulled apart in order to be dis- 
charged from the vessel. 

In order to overcome the stuck rubber situation the 
carriers relied upon an abundance of talc between the 
bales or tiers. This, however, did not solve the problem 
as native labor did not tale the bales evenly. In addi- 
tion, excessive use of tale caused labor objections in the 
United States and also obliterated the marks on the bales, 
making some shipments shortdelivered. 

It was also determined that the misshapen condition 
frequently noted in the tiers of stow was not all due to 
pressure in stow but in part had existed prior to loading 
in the ocean carrier. Flat bark crepe and some of the 
remilled crepes were found to give the greatest cause 
for concern. These crepes, due to their tacky and 
gummy condition, caused the majority of the stuck and 
adhering conditions aboard ocean carriers. 

Prior to the institution of revised R.M.A. packing spe- 
cifications it was noted that bales of flat bark crepe would 
become stuck to each other and to other bales of R.S.S. 
or crepe even in the top two tiers of stow in any cargo 
compartment. This was definitely not due to any pres- 
sure but rather to the nature of the rubber itself. 

Many cargo surveyors have been faced with claims for 
damage on flat bark crepe. When they called at the 
piers they would frequently find the shipments fused 
and blocked in clusters of 2 to 20 bales. The breaking 
apart of these bales carried out by the importer and/or 
carrier represented an added cost. Not only was it a cost 
feature, but in breaking apart the bales in stow or after 
discharge to the pier, the identity of the bales was often 
lost, or the bales no longer represented bales in appear 
ance, size, or weight. 


Change in Flat Bark Crepe Packaging 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association, through vari- 
ous importers, brought about a change in the packag- 
ing of flat bark crepe through the use of new or used 
hessian or burlap as an outside wrapper and metal 
strapping of the bales. Straw matting covers were tried 
but abandoned because such covers adhered to or be- 
came embedded in the rubber. The hessian or burlap 
wrappers climinated approximately 80% of the troubles 
of the ocean carriers in lost time and expense concerned 
with fused rubber, non-deliveries and damage to other 
shipments. 
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New problems of a minor nature arose from the adop- 
tion of the burlap or hessian covers as factory claims 
were made for lint adherence or embedding of the metal 
straps in the rubber. They also meant additional cost 
for pier inspection, The factory claims, unless undue 
stow pressure had been experienced, fell into the lap 
of the shippers’ representatives and were not recognized 
by the ocean carriers. 

Some of the lower blanket crepes above the grade of 
flat bark have been found to be offenders at times. This 
is mainly due to a combination of pressure and an in 
herently lower quality condition in which the crepe is 
often found to be gummy and tacky. The percentage 
of claims for damage against the importer or carrier is 
low but cannot be overlooked at any time. For the 
carrier it means constant supervision and attention with 
regard to training ships’ officers and shore personnel, and 
from the importers’ view it means closer inspection of 
shipments after arrival on the piers. The problem of 
inspections will be dealt with later. 

According to a New York newspaper covering the 
rubber “seminars” conducted in recent months by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, over 416 of the 
rubber imported into the United States last year was 
off-qualitvy. The problems that confronted the carrier 
with regard to stowage as a result of poor quality will 
be discussed later. 


Importance of Proper Bale Markings 


During the period of government control and high 
priced rubber the problem of non-deliveries was of great 
concern to both ocean carriers and importers. Thousands 
of dollars were lost as a result of non-deliveries and the 
greatest burden fell on the shoulders of the ocean car 
riers inasmuch as they were unable to properly identify 
and deliver all of the bales or shipments carried. These 
conditions stemmed from two different causes: (1) lack 
of or unreadable markings on the bales, and (2) inabil 
ity to properly consolidate in one batch or location on 
the pier. The poor markings on the bales were, in our 
opinion, the paramount cause of the inability to identify 
the bales. 

At first, the markings on the bales were found to be 
inconsistent in size and formula, easily obliterated or 
destroyed by either handling, stowage or by light wetting. 
It is our belief that the lettering on R.S.S. as to marks 
and grade should be stenciled on the top and bottom flat 
of the bales, with the grades definitely marked full size 
on the ends of the bale. The previous practice of hav- 
ing a small rubber patch approximately 10 inches square 
stuck on the end of the bales was, in our opinion, a good 
one. The patch was cut with diamonds or other symbols 
to denote the grade, 1.e., 3 diamonds—3 R.S.S., and even 
though the head marks were obliterated the bale could 
be recognized by grade. We have witnessed many de- 
liveries due to the patch marks alone. With few excep 
tions, no matter how badly distorted, crushed or how 
wet the rubber patch, bales marked with end patches 
could be identified by grade. Thin pale crepes are 
found to be well marked for the most part and suffer 
few casualties. However, we believe the head marks and 
lot numbers could be of larger size and thus easier to 
identify. 

Thin pale crepes probably outturn better on an over- 
all basis than do any other grades of rubber shipped. The 
package holds its shape well and the markings, as well as 
the type and color, are distinctive and assist in sorting 
and deliveries. Thick pale crepes with burlap covers 
very seldom create any problem insofar as poor mark- 


ings are concerned 
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Captain M. W. Allen was 
born on March 11, 1915 at 
Fairport, N. Y., and was 
graduated from Newark 
High School, Newark, N. Y. 
Upon graduation from the 
New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy he re 
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derwriter surveyor — until 
April, 1953, when he formed 
his own concern, the Marine 
Surveys Co. He now serves 
as expert and consultant o1 
stowage of cargo and _ the 
handling of various com 
modities. 











Thin brown crepes wrapped with crepe wrappers and 
marked on the wrapper sheets are also victims of obliter 
ated marks due mainly to the poor marking of the bales. 
Also, due to the fact that the bales are not tightly com 
pressed, the outside wrapper sheets are sometimes torn 
in handling and the marks lost. Insofar as we can de 
termine, the paint used for the marking has a tendency 
to erase more quickly on thin brown crepe than on other 
bales; this may be due however to the rough surface as 
against the smoother surfaces characteristic of R.S.S. 
bales. Part of this difficulty could be overcome by using 
larger sized marks, 

Amber and smoked blanket crepes with their burlap 
end patches sort and deliver well, except in those cases 
where the patch or end burlap comes loose under the 
bands and is lost during the handling. The burlap patches 
bear the head mark or identity and when the patches 
are lost the bale is unidentified (Fig. 1). It might be 
in order to mark the bales or bands outside of the bur+ 
lap patch with a colored paint of some kind to further 
identify the bale. For the most part we do not consider 
this a difficult problem and feel that as other problems 
are solved this one will work itself out. 


Variety of Water Damage Claims 


Water damage probably causes more claims to be paid 
by underwriters and carriers than any other type of dam 
age known. Water bleaches the rubber and makes it 
vulnerable to mould. Insofar as serious damage is con 
cerned water damage does not often fall into this cate- 
gory, and it can be said that over 90 of all water dam 
age claims paid by both the underwriters or carriers are 
due to a light ram wetting only. Then, the reader may 
wonder, why does water damage rank third or fourth 
in claim value? The answer: For the simple reason 
that very few people are actually in possession of the 
facts as to where it was wetted. 

Rainstorms in the Far Fast are much like our showers 
in the southern states except during the rainy season 
when they are of longer duration. Bales of rubber 
are stored in godowns (warchouses) and trucked to 








piers for loading o1 are hauled by lighter down the rivers 
to the piers, These methods of handling expose the 
rubber bales to wetting during transit to the piers or 
ships. 

We believe that more rain wetting is experienced dur- 
ing transit aboard lighters than in any other form of 
transportation used in conveying rubber to the pier or 
ship. We base this conclusion on the fact that for the 
most part the bales are exposed to the weather for 
longer periods and that the type of coverage 1s usually 
less adequate and in poorer shape or condition. 

Rain wetting on the trucks outside of the rainy season 
is hardly noticeable when the rubber is received by the 
carriers’ representative, especially where the bales have 
been subsequently dried by the sun. Rain wetting in the 
lighters often falls under the same category and ships’ 
officers very seldom note bales of rubber that have been 
wetted and dried off. 

Some of this is understandable inasmuch as the stains 
found by inspectors in the states are more or less definite, 
whereas the stains may be only a slight discoloration 
prior to stowage in the vessel. We believe that confine- 
ment in stow produces a darker stain that often cannot 
be detected before loading. It definitely does increase 
the mould spores inside or on the wrapper sheets (Fig. 
2). We wish to emphasize, however, that this condition 
does not relieve the carrier and his representative from 
properly inspecting the bales of rubber before or during 
loading. 

A wetting condition on bales of brown crepes, blanket 
crepes and smoked blanket crepes is especially ditticult to 
determine, particularly if the bales have been dried off 
and show no definite stains. This is due to the open 
condition of the books or sheets and the fact that the 
water will penetrate further into the inside of the bale. 
surlap-covered bales of either R.S.S. or crepe are also 
dithcult to spot for wetting unless the outer cover 1s wet 
or heavily stained, due mainly to the use of second hand 
burlap covers. For some reason unknown to legal minds, 
it has become accepted by carriers’ representatives that 
1 reused burlap cever which is definitely dry-stained 


«l 


can be accepted for shipment with a notation such as 
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Group of water-damaged ribbed smoked 
sheet bales showing both mould and stains. Water 
damage is a major source of claims 


“second hand” or “reused” covers. It is true that a good 
reused burlap is often dry-stained and does not neces- 
sarily denote damage to the contents, but on the other 
hand, who is qualified to say when or where ? 

Tightly packed and sized bales of R.S.S. show less 
water penetration or inside Gamage as compared to other 
types or grades of rubber. This is due mainly to the 
tight packaging and the sizing or coating on the outside 
covers on the bale. Loosely packed bales of R.S.S. are 
very susceptible to water damage and for the most part 
the damage is greater on the inside than would be sus- 
pected from the outside appearance. 


The Problem of Ships’ Sweat 


Eliminating the possibility of ships’ condensation 
(sweat) and rain wetting during loading or in the square 
of the hatch, we feel that the possibility of a wetting by 
salt water or other ship conditions is approximately 1 to 
6. A wetting by salt water entry or from the ship's 
own water supply through breakage or accident repre 
sent the more serious types of water damage to bales 
of rubber because of the greater quantities of water in- 
volved. The carriers, we have found, are quick to act 
upon damages of this description, both in notifying the 
consignees and in making necessary corrections. The 
wetting by ships’ sweat, so far as we can determine, is 
not of serious proportions. The period in which this 
damage occurs usually covers the last part of October 
and the early part of April. 

We do not believe that it is within the province of 
the steamship companies to entirely prevent ships’ sweat, 
although they can do much to assist in modifying it by 
proper ventilation. We estimate the loading temperature 
of rubber to be in the range of 80 to 85° and a block 
stow (solid stacking) of rubber tends to decrease tem 
perature very slowly regardless of the consistent air 
change over the surface of the stow. We have noted 
bales of R.S.S. upon arrival which still) showed tem 
peratures of approximately 76 to 79°, although the 
hatches had been opened for 48 to 54 hours in tempera 
tures as low as 20 to 30 The conditions outlined in 
dicate that the formation of ships’ sweat by the dew 
point being reached on a vessel's metal parts due to warm 
inside temperatures and cold to extreme adverse temper 
atures outside is a very likely condition during the winter 
months. There is very little likelihood that any new 
systems of cargo ventilation will be brought into use 
which can completely eliminate this condition during the 
winter months 


Special Treatment of Sole Crepe 


Before discussing the different types of stowage and 
other suggestions or opinions, we wish to insert a few 
words about the little shipped, but important rubber 
commodity known as sole crepe. These shipments are 
prepared for a special purpose or trade and although 
low in volume are high in value. Once this crepe is dam- 
aged its loss is over SOC. 

We have found that although sole crepe is packed in 
wooden cases, breakage and stains are common causes 
of rejects and claims. Beheve it or not, this condition 
is actually credited to the fact that the rubber is packed 
in wooden cases. Due to the case packing and the light 
weight involved, heavy handling and poor stowage are 
the main causes of damage. Water damage seems to be 
negligible, so far as we can determine, and apparently 
the cases offer more protection against the elements. 
Damage as a result of foreign matter sifting into the 
cases either in stow or during handling, along with stains 
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as a result of handling broken cases with contents ex 
posed, are the major difficulties where shipments of sole 
crepe are concerned. Some improvements are in order 
as to the packaging on the shippers’ side, but most of the 
reforms are the responsibility of the carriers. 

Damage as a result of discharge and pier conditions is 
of minor importance, but still should be given consider 
ation for improvement. We have found that the cases 
of crepe suffer more casualties during discharge as a 
result of breaking out from stow than do bales of R.S.S. 
This occurs mainly as a result of the bands becoming 
broken and the contents being partly lost or becoming 
unidentifiable. The number of bales which fall into the 
water during discharge does not average over 4 or 5 
bales on a 5,000 ton cargo. 

Fresh water wetting on the pier as a result of rain 
entering through side doors, roofs, or other inlets have 
reached moderate proportions on some of the poorer 
conditioned piers in the New York port area, especially 
during the winter and spring seasons. The privately 
owned piers seem to effect repairs and lessen the possi 
bility of these wettings more than do other piers. 


Handling of Rubber on the Docks 


Having been sately carried and discharged to the plier, 
the bales of rubber or shipments are placed into storage 
locations awaiting delivery. This is accomplished by the 
use of sorters, hand truckers, hilo fork lifts, cranes with 
net slings, and labor for tiering. This is a crucial period 
in the handling of the rubber shipment because if the 
selection as to marks is not properly made and the bales 
are not placed in their assigned location the possibility 
of non-delivery and claim is strong. The decisions of 
the sorters are influenced by stowage or hatch sheets 
(check sheets) and condition and appearance of the bale 
are paramount factors. It can easily be seen at this 
point how important marks are in determining the selec 
tion. Stains, misshapen conditions or badly distorted 
bales, and bales with foreign matter adhering all add to 
the final headache at this point. 

Attention is invited again to the fact that bales of 
K.S.S. are harder to sort by grade or marks than any 
other type of rubber. Once the marks are obliterated on 
K.S.S. it usually takes a certified weigher or rubber 
man to cut and grade the rubber (see Fig. 3). 

Because a large proportion oft scoop deliveries to the 
trucks is made by hilo fork lifts during pier deliveries, 
we find that bales that are tiered in error with other 
‘narks or shipments have very little chance of being prop 
t rly identified. It has been noted that bales of other pile s 
and marks often fall victims during truck loading by th 
scoop method. The hilo with scoop method has gained 
popularity in the Port of New York mainly from. the 
cost standpoint, since it eliminates a good deal of hand 
labor. We feel that better supervision on the part of 
checkers, dock bosses and location men is in order in 
this instance, since improved supervision will result in 
fewer mis-deliveries, 


Problem of Cross-Delivered Bales 


At this point we would like to mention another cause 
of loss or eross-delivered bales which is directly due to 
the inspection of the rubber by the importer’s repre 
sentative on the DIETS. Certified weighers, in the cours« 
of their inspections, during which they open and close 
various lots of rubber, often lav these bales out on the 
pier, covering a moderate amount of pier space. Through 
carelessness and generally through no fault of the in 
spector, the laid cut bales often become mixed in other 
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FIG. 3—Fire-salvaged rubber which has been 
washed and dried. Once marks are obliterated it is 
very difficult to properly grade the rubber 


shipments or marks and are wrongly delivered. [If bales 
are mixed, sav a No. 3. R.S.S. in a mark or grade con- 
sisting of No. 1 R.S.S., the importer’s representative 
will refuse to take delivery of the wrongly marked bale 
and will throw it out. If the situation is reversed 

a No. 1 R.S.S. for a No. 3 R.S.S.—well, we will leave 
that to the reader’s imagination. The value of a good 
dock boss who knows his rubber and pier conditions 
can Well be stressed at this point. From the importer’s 
side, the value of a rubber inspector who is attentive 
and understands his job, aside from examining the rub 
ber for grade, quality and condition, can be appreciated. 

The cost of processing this kind of claim is no small 
drain on the importer, underwriter or carrier, and an 
ounce of prevention at this stage is well worth a pound 
of gold. One well-known surveying firm through con 
stant attention to short deliveries has saved the under 
writers and the carriers thousands of dollars and it 1s 
not improbable that this figure is now close to the million 
dollar mark. This is just one example of how it pays 
for importers, underwriters and carriers to employ quali 
fied men who can solve these everyday problems. 

A constant complaint made by carriers is their mabil- 
ity to deliver bales of rubber due to the obliteration of 
the sub-marks which indicate the grade of rubber. We 
refer, for example, to a mark such as JUG" or JUG! 
which could mean a No. 4 R.S.S. and a No. 3 R.S.S. 
lf the bales become distorted or misshapen, it may be 
very difficult for the pier sorter to determine whether or 
not the “H” is an “H” or a “U” and vice versa. The 
chances are that the No. 4+ R.S.S. will be delivered be 
fore the No. 3. R.S.S., because the consignee will not 
have to worry about getting lower grades and subse 
dauently having to pay a diffcrential for off-grades to his 
ultimate buyer, and the bales which are not clear as to 
marks will be opened and graded by a second or third 
buver who will tind the rubber to be off quality. Time 
to properly examine bales en the pier is limited, sine 
time 1s a money factor and frequently determines whether 
the carrier will show a profit or loss. Therefore, the 
proper marking of bales is important to both the carriet 
and importer. 

















Suggestions for Improved Markings 


It has probably occurred to the reader by now that if 
the rubber bales are properly separated in the hatches 
they should be similarly separated at the time of dis- 
charge to the pier, thus eliminating the sorting problems 
on the piers referred to above. Unfortunately, this con- 
dition does not exist for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, very few shippers or carriers in the Far East 
have complete control over the loading situation, the rea- 
sons for which are too numerous to mention and are not 
of direct concern to this report. Secondly, the loading 
and discharge of the bales of rubber is very seldom car- 
ried out tier for tier or block for block. During the dis- 
charge it is much easier and faster for the longshoremen 
to break down 4 te 6 tiers and to tumble the bales down 
into the nets or drafts. This, of course, means a mixture 
of bales already mere or less mixed in stow and delivered 
possibly at several different locations on the pier. 

The first step toward the solution of this problem 
would seem to be better marking on the bales so that 
they can more easily be identified. We suggest that in- 
stead of the smaller letters used as sub-marks a more 
positive method be used where the sub-marks would be 
ot equal size and of such a description that they could 
not be mistaken even though the bales were distorted. 
The most uniform system of marking which has out- 
turned better under all conditions is that originated and 
used by one of the larger rubber importers. Their large 
symbols, such as a red half circle, etc., denoting con- 
signee and grade, is very seldom obliterated or un- 
distinguishable no matter what conditions the bales are 
subjected to. The symbols, which cover both R.S.S. and 
crepes, were quickly learned by the pier sorters and per- 
sonnel. Insofar as we can determine there have been 
very few shortdelivered bales for this importer due to 
these special marks, except those which were actually 
shortlanded ex the vessel. We are also of the opinion 
that these shipments are better handled in preparation 
for loading aboard vessels due to the fact that the vari- 
ous lots are found to be more consolidated in stow aboard 
various ocean carriers. 





Bales of Technically Classified (T.C.) rub- 
her. These bales are marked with colored circles 
and bars to indicate properties of the rubber. 
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The fact should be stressed that the importer men- 
tioned above actually operates his own plantations and 
can exercise better control over the entire movement. The 
majority of the non-deliveries and problems seem to fall 
on the small shipper who has little organization. 

In recent years an effort has been made by producers 
of natural rubber to identify bales of rubber according 
to the processing characteristics of the rubber itself, of 
specific interest and help to the compounders. Known as 
Technically Classified Rubber (T.C.R.), these bales are 
marked with a blue, yellow or red cirele and with a blue, 
vellow or red bar, each circle and bar and each color 
having a definite designation. A T.C.R. bale is shown in 
Fig. 4. As indicated, the purpose of the code system in 
this instance is to indicate the technical quality of the 
rubber, but if a similar code were adopted for different 
grades of rubber it would go a long way toward solving 
many of the problems currently facing carriers and 
importers. 

Both the Rubber Manufacturers Association and the 
Rubber Trade Association have specific suggestions for 
bale markings. These include grade marks (8-inch char- 
acters), firm marks (35-inch letters), lot identification 
marks (53-inch numbers), ete. In our opinion, these re- 
quirements are not sufficiently adequate to cover the con- 
ditions to which rubber shipments are normally exposed. 
We believe that the size of the grade and lot identifica- 
tion marks, in lieu of standard symbols on R.S.S., should 
be not less than 12 inches in size and the firm marks not 
less than 10 inches. We believe that use of standard 
symbols or designs is a two-way protection in identifying 
grades or lots whenever the sides or ends of the bales 
are distorted so as to prevent quick and easy determina- 
tion of the lot or grade marks. It is our opinion that the 
use of letters to indicate lot numbers is a poor practice 
inasmuch as the letters often become obliterated or dis- 
torted in such a mienner as to be mistaken for other let- 
ters used in the shipment. 


Difficulties Due to Pilferage 


Another problem which has caused some concern in 
the rubber trade is the pilferage of rubber from solidly 
packed bales in several of the Far East ports. Discovery 
of the pilferage usually is not made until the bales are 
weighed or examined after discharge in the United States 
port. If the importer does not call for examination and 
weighing of his lots by a certified rubber examiner these 
losses often go unnoticed even at the factory. Fairly accu- 
rate reports show that the port in which the greatest 
amount of pilferage takes place is Singapore. 

So-called “bandits” operating at Singapore gain access 
to the rubber shipments, particularly those which are 
waiting transshipment, remove part of the rubber and 
reseal the bales for shipment. The work is so cleverly 
done that unless the bales are closely examined they 
escape detection. These light weight bales usually indi- 
cate a shortage but with various shippers occasionally 
shipping bales of lighter weight to make up a certain 
over-all weight on a shipment light weight is not a true 
indication of pilierage. Examination of the bales, how- 
ever, Will usually show that the marks on the bale will not 
completely coincide, particularly where the wrapper 
sheets join to the bale or where they cover Over part ot 
the marks that were stenciled on the bales. Frequently, 
the two-pronged jabber which punctures the wrapper 
sheets is used to seal the bale after part of the contents 
has been removed. Many of the bales show shortweights 
from 20 to 80 pounds; at an average of 20 to 25 cents 
per pound one can easily see what pilferage on 5 to 10 
bales of a shipment would amount to in claim value. 
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The constant examination of rubber shipments by 
qualified steamship and underwriter surveyors and by 
certified rubber inspectors or weighers has proved to be 
of untold value and is directly responsible for many 
changes which have been brought about to better over- 
all shipping conditions. 

Some of the major problems involve the trader- 
importer who buys rubber to trade or sell and does not 
use the rubber he brings into the country, This is mainly 
due to the fact that these importers as a rule do not have 
pier representatives or examiners and actual damage or 
conditions are difficult to arbitrate where only one side 
has knowledge of the situation. The importers in such 
cases, place claims with their underwriters. It is seldom 
possible to bring the two parties together for a joint 
examination or for the settling of any dispute. 


Effects of Seasonal Conditions 


Before finishing this portion of our report, a word 
should be said about seasonal conditions. During the 
winter months, rubber bales landed on the piers tend to 
become stiff or hard and appear to be frozen. A special 
problem presents itself at this time because the bales 
can be opened and examined only with great difficulty. 
The inside of R.S.S. bales have the appearance of 
bleached or virgin rubber and until the bales are warmed 
up sufficiently it 1s difficult for the examiners to deter 
mine the extent of damage, if any. We have known of 
some cases where claims were made and allowances se- 
cure] for rubber which was actually sound in all respects, 
but simply seemed to be off-quality because of cold con 
ditions. Many examinations are poorly and inadequately 
carried out during the winter months. 

Another of the seasonal conditions that is of some 
concern to the carriers is what is known as “‘self-sweat- 
ing’ on the piers and occasionally in the vessel itself. 
During cold weather, as has been mentioned above, rub 
ber becomes stiff and hard and on days when warm or 
humid weather follows the cold, bales of rubber of all 
descriptions and grades have been noted to sweat heavily 
on the piers. In fact, on a number of occasions all bales 
on a pier have been noted to be very heavily wetted with 
actual puddles of water laying on the top flats of the 
bales. The actual cause of this condition is the dew 
point being reached on the surface of the bales, the same 
as When a can of beer is taken out of a refrigerator into 
a warm room. There is no way in which the carriers can 
prevent this sweating unless it is required that all piers 
be steam heated during the winter months. Even so self 
sweating would still occur, either during or after trans 
portation by the importer and after storage in unheated 
warehouses. 

We do not feel that the extent of damage caused by 
this condition reaches any great proportions, but we have 
seen damage caused similar to rain wetting and also 
marks on bales become obliterated to such an extent that 
the bales of rubber were undeliverable. On one occasion 
we noted self-sweating of bales of rubber in the upper 
‘tweendecks where the vessel had been opened for dis- 
charge at several ports during cold weather. Upon dis 
charge at the final port the bales were still wet and the 
cargo (importer’s) surveyor claimed a wetting aboard 
the vessel as a result of snow, which did not occur al- 
though it had snowed at one of the discharge ports. We 
might add that the surveyor had good grounds in this in 
stance inasmuch as the bales of rubber in the lower holds, 
still warm, did not show evidence of sweating. It was 
only by actual examination of the cargo in stow that the 
carrier's surveyor knew what had occurred. What ar- 
gument can the carrier’s claim manager offer to dispute 
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FIG. 5—Distorted bales of rubber such as those seen 

in this photograph present special difficulties when 

stored in warehouses prior to shipment to rubber 
manufacturers. 


a claim unless he has all of the facts? We feel that this 
is another of the many examples that show the practical 
value of qualified surveyors and rubber examiners. 

In the foregoing we have attempted to outline a num 
ber of the problems currently facing shippers, carriers 
and consignees, It should be evident that cooperation 
among all three would do much to sclve many of these 
problems. In the balance of this article we will review 
rubber stowage aboard vessels and offer some sugges- 
tions as to some steps which can be taken by the carriers 
to better the over-all situation. 


Suggestions for Proper Stowage 


Prior to the discussion on stowage we wish to offer 
the opinion that because variations in packaging methods 
for shipment and handling have altered radically the car- 
riage of a number of commodities we feel that the 
average ship's officer is not always armed with the latest 
information regarding the situation. This condition ts 
no fault of his own making, but rather is due to the 
speed with which the changes have taken place. We be- 
lieve that every steamship company, regardless of its 
flag, should institute a cargo claims prevention organiza- 
tion which will act as a liaison group. between the claim 
departments and ships’ masters and officers in order for 
the latter to better understand all of the problems in- 
volved. 

The types of stowage we shall deal with are mainly 
those common to vessels of the C-2 and C-3 types, al- 
though stowage is basic on all ships. 

We believe that the carrier first should look into the 
condition of the bales of rubber at the various ports. 
Some sound arrangement should be established in which 
the actual condition of the rubber is determined and re 
ported on prior to the point at which it arrives alongside 
the vessel for loading. This is a matter which should 
concern the carrier’s representative or agent as much as 
the freight commission to be earned. For example, we 
refer to loading at Saigon where most of the rubber is 
transported to the port by lighters approximately every 
two weeks for shipment aboard ocean carriers. Who de- 
termines whether the bales of rubber are sound, stained, 
damaged or misshapen? Certainly not the ship's officer 
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who is loading five hatches at one time and 1s either 
forward, midships or aft! This situation could possibly 
be remedied if the carrier placed a deck officer in each 
of the hatches, although the cost plus U. S. Coast Guard 
regulations might be prohibitive. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 10 to 20 days on 
lighters does not improve the condition of the rubber 
and we know that the misshapen condition as well as 
water damage often found in sound stow has frequently 
existed prior to loading at Saigon. Although ships’ ot- 
ficers have been alerted to some extent, a good deal of 
this damaged rubber is getting past both ship and shore 
personnel. The greatest damage, as far as carriers are 
concerned, ts in the misshapen bales. 

The reader may be wondering why this constant em- 
phasis on misshapen bales and what do misshapen con- 
ditions have to do with rubber claims. There are two 
excellent reasons why misshapen rubber 1s objectionable : 
First, because the handling and tiering of misshapen 
bales both on the piers and in importers’ warehouses 
(Fig. 5) presents problems of lost time, injuries and 
loss of valuable storage space, and second because com 
petition from the well-packaged synthetic rubbers has 
brought pressure on the natural rubber importer. In 
order to meet this new competition, the rubber importer 
must have bales which are more or less uniform in shape 


as Well as being up to grade. Carriers can be of special 
assistance to shippers and importers in this connection, 

We have found that on a two ‘tweendeck and lower 
hold vessel, such as a C-2 or C-3, the stowage in the 
forward section of the No. 1 lower hold and the after 
section of the No. 5 lower hold present greater problems 
than any of the other cargo compartments. The main 
reason tor this is the fineness of the vessel’s hull at these 
locations. Other causes are the heavier sweating of the 
skin of the vessel, and the inability to properly floor 
rubber and to lay dunnage. Breaking out of the bales 
from stow is also found to be more difficult from these 
locations. It generally means that bales are dragged out 
over the top of other bales, thus increasing the possibility 
of obliterating marks and mixing of the various ship 
ments during discharge. 

Where possible the forward section of the No. 1 lower 
hold and the aft section of the No. 5 lower hold should 
be stowed with other type cargo. When this is not pos- 
sible it is advisable to floor with a solid floor of dunnage 
preferably laid fore and aft on cach four tiers of stow. 
Prior to the stowage outboard against the battens, care 
should be taken to see that all battens are in place and 
that insofar as possible, particularly in the bottom tiers, 
pieces of dunnage should be laid in between the sweat 
battens, forming a more or less complete sheathing 
against the frames. If it were not for the carriage of 
other cargoes which need greater circulation of air over 
the surface of the stow we would recommend a complete 
sheathing of these areas. 

More misshapen and stuck bales of rubber have been 
discharged from these locations than from almost all 
other locations of the vessel combined. Blanket crepes, 
thin pale crepes and thin brown crepes stow fairly well 
in the locations mentioned above. If at all possible, flat 
bark crepes should not be stowed in these locations, even 
though they may be covered with burlap or straw. Due 
to the pitching motion alone there is a greater settling of 
the rubber regardless of grade or quality. 

More thought must also be given to the ventilation of 
the No. 1 and No. 5 lower holds due to the heavier 
sweating on the skin of the vessel. We have found that 
where proper ventilation is not provided there is a 
moderate to heavy mould formation on the wrapper 
sheets of the bales adjacent to the sweat battens. 

At this point we would like to interject some comments 
on hatch temperatures which are pertinent to the ventila- 
tion problem. Hold temperatures vary according to the 
type of vessel but as a rule these temperatures will range 





FIG. (—Another view of an average bottom. Note 
the neat appearance of the crepe bales which are 


} } 7 . . . 
stowed on the fiat in the background 


Bottom stow hales of ribbed smoked sheet 
are seen in this photograph. The original stow was 
only 11 tiers high. 
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from 70 to 118°. It is safe to say that very few ships 
actually show temperatures of more than 85 to 95°. With 
proper ventilation, neither the No. 3 hatch adjacent to 
the engine fire room or the No. 4 hatch adjacent to the 
engine room and with the shaft alley running through it 
cause any special heat problem, especially if properly 


dunnaged. However, due to the large exposed deck 


surface at the No. 5 hatch on most ships, temperatures 
of approximately 118° have been recorded in the after 


end of the No. 5 T.D. when the sun has beaten down 
upon the deck for long periods of time in the Far East 


or in the Persian Gult. 

\We believe that two separate types of blowers or fans 
should be used in the No. 5 hatch, one to pull the air 
in and circulate it in that hatch and one to suck the ait 
out. In our opinion, the exhaust system is superior to 
the intake system. The two systems do not have to be 
operated jointly but can be operated independently ac 
cording to the conditions experienced or desired. 

llooring of the decks and ceilings in the lower holds is 
a necessity which cannot be eliminated, in our opinion, 
since it prevents contamination with foreign matter and 
damage resulting from sweat and small amounts of 
water which might find its way into the hatches. 

The height of bales of rubber in the upper “tween 
decks averages 5 to & tiers depending on the kind of 
rubber to be stowed. There is no need for dunnage to 
be used except on the deck under the bottom tiers of 
stow Che weight of the bales, approximately 180 to 
250 pounds each, is not sufficient to cause any problems 
of crushing or distortion in the upper ‘tweendecks. W< 
do suggest, however, that if at all possible the bales of 
crepe, with the exception of flat bark, be used as. the 
bottom tiers of stow, and that in the case of estate thick 
and thin brown crepes, thick blanket crepes and smoked 
blanket crepes, which are banded and shipped with a bur 
lap patch on the ends of the bale, these bales be stowed 
on the end or burlap patch instead of on the flat. In 
this wav the bale outturns with less chance of sticking 
and in better shape. We have seen bales of thick blanket 
crepes stowed under 10 to 12 tiers of rubber in the lower 
hold outturn in better shape than bales of ribbed smoked 
socets, 

lo better illustrate some of our suggestions and 
recommendations we are including several photographs 
taken of actual stowage of rubber bales. Figures 6 and 
7 show the average bottom 6 tiers of stowage in a lowe 
hold. The compressed and misshapen conditions of the 
R.S.S. bales as compared with the bales of crepe is 


FIG. 9—Another view of bottom stow bales of 
ribbed smoked sheet Note the bales of hottom tier 
crepe stowed on end in the background 


FIG. 10—Crepe bales stowed on end in the bottom 
tiers of a 13 tier stow. The good condition of these 
hales ts evident 


evident in these photographs, despite the fact that the 
crepe bales are stowed on the flat. Close observation of 
these photographs will indicate how some of the mort 
solidly packed R.S.S. bales retain their shape as against 
the more loosely packed bales. 

Bottom stow bales of R.S.S. are shown in Figures 8 
Note the scored and misshapen condition in an 


and 9. 
\lso note the bales ot 


original stow only 11 tiers high. 
bottom tier crepe stowed on end in the background. The 
better condition of crepe bales stowed on end in the 
bottom tiers of a 13 tier stow is clearly evident in Figures 
10 and 11.) A comparison of “one end” stowage as 
against on-the-flat stowage can be made by closely ex 
amining both of these photographs. For the record, the 
discharge time for the bales of crepe shown in Figures 
10 and 11 was less than one-half that required tor the 
R.S.S. bales shown in Figures 8 and 9. Figure 12 shows 
bottom tier bales of R.S.S. both scored and with foreign 


matter embedded in the bales. 

The average height of bales of rubber in the lower 
‘tweendecks runs from 6 to 10 tiers. Here again, as in 
the upper ‘tweendecks, we do not advise the use of dun 
nage except under the bottom tiers of stow We do 
advocate the use of 2 tier dunnage, commonly referred 
to as cross plank dunnage, instead of just a single tier of 
fore and aft or athwartship dunnage. The paramount 
factor in laying dunnage is to have the layers of dun 


FIG. II Another view of crepe hales stowed on 
end, | comparison of “one-end” stowage as against 
“on-the-flat” stowage can be made from this photo 


graph 








nage as close together as possible in order to present a 
more or less solid floor. This will prevent distortion 
and scoring of the bales and assist in handling during 
discharge from the vessel. 

It may some day be necessary to dunnage with a solid 
floor of single fore and aft or athwartship dunnage on 
the 5th tier of stow in the lower ‘tweendeck, but so far 
such dunnage is not considered essential. The less dun- 
nage used in between the tiers of stow the fewer prob- 
lems, particularly in speeding up the discharge of the 
rubber. Athwartship dunnage seems to be easier for the 
longshoremen to work with, particularly if the bales are 
adhering to each other, because longshoremen generally 
work from center outboard instead of in a consistent 
fore and aft direction. 


Selection of Proper Dunnage 


Attention is drawn at this point to the selection of the 
dunnage to be used in rubber stowage. It should be dry, 
clean dunnage, free from any oil stains, dirt or other 
foreign matter, because as a rule it will come in direct 
contact with the rubber itself. Green dunnage has not 
presented any great problems so far as we can de- 
termine; however, soft and rough planed dunnage 
which splinters or which breaks easily has caused em- 
bedding on a number of shipments. For the most part 
this condition is serious enough to cause reconditioning 
charges after discharge to the pier, at approximately 
$1.25 to $2.50 per bale. 

Caution is advised in all of the cargo compartments 
with regard to the covering of the vessel's metal parts 
with dunnage in order to prevent distortion and_ stains 
to the bales and to prevent their coming in contact with 
warm bulkheads. Although dunnage ts essential in these 
respects it can be poorly used to the detriment of the 
carrier. 

The lower hold stowage in all vessels presents more 
difficulties than any of the ‘tweendecks due to the greater 
height and weight of the stow. The average lower hold 
stow reaches a height of 15 tiers but for the most part 
does not exceed 11 to 13 tiers, depending on the type or 
grades of rubber to be stowed. 

We suggest that two tiers of dunnage be used over the 
tank tops or ceilings, the bottom tier fore and aft, and the 
top tier athwartship ; this facilitates drainage to the after 
drain wells. It is our opinion that a solid flooring on the 
6th or 7th tier up from bottom of the stow is sufficient 
to distribute the weight of the stow and assist in quick 
dispatch during discharge. 

Very little heat damage has been noted on any vessels 
in the after sections of the No. 3 lower hold or the 
forward end of the No. 4 lower hold, even as a result of 
direct contact with the engine room or fire room bulk- 
head. It appears however that there is a greater settling 
of the rubber, particularly of R.S.S. bales, in these loca- 
tions and in order to provide better ventilation we sug- 
gest that where possible a space of 8 to 9 inches be left 
between these bulkheads and the original stow. This will 
reduce to approximately 4 to 5 inches at the end of the 
voyage in most cases. 

The curve of the bilge in the lower holds should be 
built up wherever necessary in order to prevent dis- 
tortion and difficulty in discharging from the hatch. 

Due to part stowage of rubber between ports, i.e., 
forward or after section in the lower holds, it has often 
been found necessary to lay dunnage athwartship on 
every two tiers of stow adjacent to the open end of the 
bulkhead in order to prevent the bales from shifting and 
falling down upon other cargo or into empty spaces. This 
type of dunnaging should not extend more than 2 or 3 
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tiers fore or aft in from the end of the stow and should 
be laid athwartship where possible. We have in the past 
recommended the use of cargo nets secured by wires or 
metal straps extending from the shell plating to the 
opposite shell plating over the face of the stow in order 
to hold the bales in place between ports, thus eliminating 
the use of additional dunnage. 

Stowage in any of the deep tanks calls for special 
supervision by the ship’s officers due to the unbattened 
frames, heating coils and steel gratings. These parts must 
be well dunnaged in order to prevent distortion, sweat 
damage and stains from oil-coated tanks, the oil being 
used as a preservative. Inasmuch as the height of stow 
is approximately the same as in the lower holds, we sug- 
zest that the same dunnaging procedure be used as in 
these holds. 

Up to this point we have discussed only the basic steps 
to be followed. We now wish to point out additional 
stowage conditions, which cannot always be met, but 
which are highly desirable. 

Due to the adhesive qualities of rubber itself, admitted 
by the shipper and importer in talcing and sizing his own 
commodity, attention must be paid to these qualities as 
well as to the shape of the bales. It is essential that all 
ships’ officers engaged in the trade know something about 
the rubber they carry. It is only through a working 
knowledge of the rubber that they can hope to stow it 
in such a manner as to successfully compete with other 
carriers and avoid claims. 

The description of the various grades of rubber ac- 
cording to their market value and importance is as fol- 
lows: No. 1X Ribbed Smoke Sheets, No. 1 R.S.S., No. 
2 R.S.S., No. 3 R.S.S., No. 4 R.S.S., No. 5 R.S.58., No. 
1X Thick Pale Crepe, No. 2 Thick Pale Crepe, No. 3 
Thick Off-Color Palish Crepe, No. 1X Thin Pale Crepe, 
No. 1 Thin Pale Crepe, No. 2 Thin Palish Crepe, No. 3 
Thin Off-Color Palish Crepe, No. 1X Thick Light 
Brown Crepe, No. 2X Thick Brown Crepe, No. 3X 
Dark Brown Thick Crepe, No. 1X Thin Brown Crepe, 
No. 2X Thin Brown Crepe, No. 3X Dark Brown Thin 
Crepe, No. 2 Thick Blanket Amber Crepe, No. 3 Thick 
Blanket Amber Crepe, No. 4 Thick Blanket Amber 
Crepe, No. 1 Thin Light Brown Crepe, No. 2 Thin 
Light Brown Crepe, No. 3 Thin Brown Crepe, No. 4 
Thin Dark Brown Crepe, Standard Flat Bark Crepe, 
Hard Flat Bark Crepe, and Smoked Blanket. 

To summarize or condense these grades, it is only 
necessary to keep in mind the following: No. 1X and 
No. 1 R.S.S., No. 1X Thick Pale Crepe, No. 1X Thin 
Pale Crepe, No. 1X Thick Light Brown Crepe, No. 1X 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 Thick Blanket Amber Crepe, 
No. 1 Thin Light Brown Crepe, Smoked Blanket and 
Flat Bark Crepe. For a complete description of the 
various grades of rubber we suggest that those who are 
interested obtain a copy of the pamphlet titled “Type, 
Description and Packing Specifications for Natural 
Rubber” issued by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Once a ship’s officer has familiarized himself with 
the various grades and characteristics of the several 
natural rubbers mentioned above his task will become 
somewhat easier. 


Conditions of Ideal Stowage 


We feel that if it were possible it would be advisable 
at all times to stow bales of thick and thin pale crepes 
in the lower holds or thick and thin brown crepes in the 
bottom 4 to 5 tiers of stow, with R.S.S. making up the 
center and top tiers of stow along with the amber 
blankets and flat bark crepes. The ideal stowage would 
be to stow the flat bark and amber crepes in the top 2 to 
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4 tiers. This ideal condition can only be carried out with 
the complete cooperation of the shipper, agent and 
carrier in preparing the rubber for shipment. The main 
reason for this suggested stow is to prevent distortion 
and adhering of the bales of rubber during ocean transit. 
It also minimizes obliteration of the bale markings. 

In the lower ’tweendecks we feel that the ideal stowage 
calls for thick and thin pale crepes or thick and thin 
brown crepes in the bottom 2 to 3 tiers of stow with 
R.S.S., amber blanket crepes and smoked blanket crepes 
making up the center and top tiers. Here again we be- 
lieve that soft flat barks should be given the top tiers 
of stow even if they are covered with burlap or matting 
covers. It should be mentioned that there are two grades 
of flat bark crepe, i.e., standard flat bark crepe (soft) 
and hard flat bark crepe, which can be stowed with littl 
distortion or trouble. Both of these crepes react dif 
ferently to pressure and heat of stow. However, as a 
general precaution it is better to handle both grades of 
Hat bark on the same basis as other crepes and thus pre 
vent any problems through mistaken identity and stow 
age. 

In the upper ‘tweendeck no special consideration must 
be given to stowage by grades of rubber. Here the bales 
of R.S.S. can be stowed 5 to 6 tiers high as in the go 
downs without worry of distortion. It is good practice, 
however, to stow the crepes other than flat bark on the 
bottom tiers and the R.S.S. and flat bark crepes in the 
center and top tiers. 

We realize, of course, that all of the suggestions men 
tioned above cannot be followed due to the fact that at 
some ports of loading all of the different kinds of bales 
or grades mentioned are not available, and also that 
limitation of loading time, weather and native labor con 
ditions will act to prevent their being followed. We have 
found, however, that where the ship’s officers were in 
formed of ideal conditions the results were most en- 


couraging, 


Application of Separator Materials 


The use of different separators, i.e., tale, paper or 
plastics, between the bales of rubber to prevent ad- 
herence and obliteration of marks is still largely in the 
experimental stage. It is our opinion that if bales are 
stowed more or less as discussed above, separating 
agents are not an absolute necessity. We base this upon 
the fact that all R.S.S. according to R.M.A. recom- 
mendations should be painted on all six sides with one 
coat of bale-coating solution. If this is done properly 
there is no special need for the use of any other com 
position or material to prevent adhering and obliteration 
of marks unless the latter are wet stained. When coated 
bales have been found to stick in stow it has been due 
largely to the settling of the rubber and distorted shape, 
rather than to the adhesive qualities of the rubber itself. 

Thick and thin pale crepes with either burlap or 
rubber wrappers have not been found to adhere or to 
stick together unless an unusual amount of heat has been 
encountered and can, therefore, be considered safe and 
good stowage bales or packages. Estate thick and thin 
brown crepes, thick blanket crepes and thin brown 
crepes, which for the most part are not rubber-wrapped 
bales but are strapped with metal bands and have burlap 
patches on the ends, will not adhere to each other unless 
they become very tacky due to poor preparation or if 
they are stowed on end or patch to patch. If they are 
stowed on the flat, it would take approximately 1 to 11% 
inches of tale to prevent their adhering to one another 
due to pressure when a tacky rubber condition exists. 
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FIG. 12—Bottom tier bales of ribbed smoked sheet 
which are scored and which have foreign matter em 
hedded in the bales. 


The openings between the sheets or books of the bales 
can be likened to fingers which would reach into the 
other bale openings so that these spaces would have to 
be filled if tale was to do any appreciable good. Not only 
is talc ineffective in this instance, but the additional labor 
cost in discharging and cleaning the holds is becoming 
prohibitive. 

Coated papers used as separators have not proved too 
successful up to the present. Adherence to the paper 
has been noted in the case of tacky No. 3 or No. 4 
smoked blanket crepe and other low grade rubber. 
Another undesirable feature of the coated papers is that 


they will definitely adhere to bales of rubber if the bales 
are wet or damp at the time of loading and stowage. This 
definitely forms a basis of claim against the carrier, at 
In the past few months the 


least for reconditioning. 
manufacturers of these coated papers have greatly im 
proved the product and have developed many desirable 
features. However, the past experience of the carriers 
makes them reluctant to carry on further experiments 
with these separators. 

In the past, the cost of the paper used on an average 
rubber carrier was approximately $1600 to $1800, which 
is born by the carrier and is an added expense. We 
would like, however, to make this point: The carriers 
that spent these sums were not familiar with the various 
grades of rubber or conditions inasmuch as they used 
the paper throughout the stow, which was costly and 
unnecessary. Had they known their grades of rubber 
and conditions they could have eliminated much of the 
paper and the cost. 

The use of plastic film (polyethylene) has proved 
fairly satisfactory as a separator material, although 
initial tests conducted by carriers with the material were 
far from encouraging. As a matter of fact, one of the 
first tests with polyethylene made by an ocean carrier 
was classified as a complete failure. This may have been 
due to the fact that the technical properties of the poly- 
ethylene, such as its melting point and its heat resistance, 
were not properly understood, and its use resulted in 
fusing and adhesion to the rubber bales. It is also 
possible that pressure and temperature conditions in the 
stow were partly responsible. Subsequent tests, made 
at the request of various organizations, during which 
polyethylene was subjected to both heat and pressure, 
proved that the polyethylene pulled free from rubber 








bales atter storage and did not show any evidence of 
breakdown. 

One definite feature in favor of polyethylene as a 
separator material is its lack of adhesion regardless of 
the degree of wetting as a result of wetted bales coming 
in contact with the plastic material. If polyethylene does 
not prove to be a fire hazard of any kind, we believe that 
it can be of definite assistance in the stowage of the 
softer and tackier grades of rubber. It is of passing 
interest to note that the use of polyethylene costs the 
carrier between 4 to 5 cents a bale, which on a 50,000 
bale cargo represents a substantial cost. 

Experiments have also been conducted with sized cot- 
ton sheathing covers for separating purposes. It was 
found, however, that although no special problems were 
occasioned by the bonding of the rubber to the covers 
themselves, the light weight cotton was forced and 
pressed into the bales, thus bringing claims of impurities. 
Because of this fact, the use of inexpensive cotton 
covers, which it was hoped might replace the heavier 
burlap covers, was discontinued. 

We believe that polyethylene as well as the coated 
paper separators all have a part to play in the stowage 
and good outturn of natural rubber bales. We wish to 
add, however, that carriers should familiarize themselves 
with the specific characteristics of the various separators 
available and use each where it can do the most good. 
In any event, these separators as a rule do a better job 
than does talc, and generally have some scrap value after 
use. Talc, of course, is a single-use material. 


Some Miscellaneous Factors 


Before leaving this subject we would like to insert 
a word of caution with regard to the use of tale. Tale 
frequently contains large particles and will not blend 
with tale containing smaller particles. When such blends 
are attempted the resulting mixture will frequently leave 
a stain on the rubber. Tale of 100 mesh is acceptable and 
any material that will not pass this screen should be re- 
jected. 

Ships’ officers must exercise caution when stowing 
other cargo adjacent to bales of rubber. Cargoes such 
as pepper, niger seed, seedlac, shellac, tapioca pearls, 
etc., Which may leak from their containers either during 
loading, transit or discharge can become embedded in 
the wrappers of rubber bales and get inside the bales 
themselves. These conditions will cause definite claims 
for reconditioning and damage. Wet cargo which may 
leak and cause damage cannot be stowed above rubber 
shipments. 

Rubber latex is commonly shipped in drums or in bulk 
tanks. Surveys for the tanks are mandatory, and any 


surveyor will gladly explain the problems imvoived so 
we will not discuss the subject in this article. Rubber 
latex in drums, stows and handles well, although care 
must be taken to prevent heavy handling and leakage. 
One of the factors a ship’s officer must take into con- 
sideration is that latex freezes at approximately 28°F, 
and when frozen becomes badly damaged. 

Certain grades of rubber give off a smokey odor due 
to the curing method and this cannot be considered as 
an indication of damage. If, however, the rubber 1s 
found too odorous and gives off a fishy odor, it is prob- 
able that damage exists as a result of the rubber de- 
teriorating through a wetting by water. Rubber stained 
by oily substances becomes soft and gummy but does 
not give off any strong odor. 

Care must be taken to avoid the stowage of any grade 
of baled rubber in small spaces such as lockers, reefer 
boxes, or deep tanks (found in the No. 5 lower hold of 
C-3 vessels), due to the greater possibility of distortion 
and difficulty in discharge, plus the possibility of heat 
damage. Attention is also drawn to the fact that liquids 
such as carbon tetrachloride, sulfuric acid, turpentine, 
and gasoline will readily dissolve raw natural rubber. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made in this article to furnish a 
basic knowledge of modern methods of shipping natural 
rubber and to outline some of the problems concerned 
with such shipments. Although we have stressed some 
of these problems and have touched lightly on others, we 
have not covered all of the problems involved, since we 
teel that to attempt to cover every phase ot the shipping 
of rubber would require a book or at least a very lengthy 
booklet. 

In closing we should like to say that bales of rubber 
are for the most part uncovered and unprotected pack- 
ages which have to be handled with special care by both 
shippers and carriers in order to outturn in good shape 
and with all marks clearly identifiable. Each package 
weighs approximately 180 to 250 pounds. If cased prop- 
erly, such packages call for a construction made up of 
14 to ¥%-inch lumber, reinforced at the ends and properly 
strapped. Cases of such description could well stand 
a stow of 11 to 15 tiers in height. 

Well compressed and tightly packed bales coated with 
a special size can also be well stowed, carried and out- 
turned in good condition. Such treatment might well 
be the answer to a number of the problems. Good plan- 
ning, supervision and increased knowledge of the rubber 
itself could readily furnish the remaining answers along 
with frequent discussions among shippers, carriers, im- 
porters (or consignees ) and underwriters. 





Magic Chemical Co., Brockton, Mass., has intro 
duced the Magic Butfer, a new power buffing tool, 
which has many practical applications in factory op- 
erations. Originally developed to condition conveyor 
belts for applications of repair coatings, the buffer 
can be used to give a rough or matted surface to 
many materials, including iron, steel, fabrics, leather, 
wood and concrete. The unit fits into and is powered 
by almost any portable electric drill. 


A new Model 28 infinitely variable speed drive has 
been announced by Graham Transmissions, Inc., 
Menomonee Falls, Wisc. The new unit has a num- 


ber of important improvements over previous models, 
including 506 more power in approximately the same 
size, use of a two-piece housing with integral base, 
and improved control that provides linearity. 


A new, compact, quick detachable air connection, 
said to provide almost complete free flow of air to 
air-powered toois. has been announced by the Binks 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. This new connec- 
tion, which is recommended for the air hose coupling 
on paint spray guns and other air-operated equip- 
ment, slashes pressure drop at the connection to only 


9%. 
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Tire Temperature Measurement 
at the Government Tire Test Flee 


By V. J. HORNING 


Government Laboratories, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Comprehensive articles covering the use of synthetic rubber 
in truck tires and passenger car tires, respectively, have 
appeared in our October and November, 1953, issues. Some 
of the results reported were based on a new method of 
determining tire temperatures which is reported to have 
several advantages over previous methods utilized. The 
new method, brief reference to which was made in the two 
aforementioned articles, is outlined in the current article.— 

EDITOR 


N 1950 it was requested that the instrument men at the 
Government Laboratories design and build a portable 
apparatus for measuring tire temperatures for the 

Government Tire Test Fleet. The previous method em 
ploved a millivolt-meter type portable instrument with a 
needle attachment for inserting into the tire treads. In 
order to obtain more precise tire temperature data it was 
agreed to obtain an electronic indicator and build special 
thermocouple injectors. 


Procedure and Discussion 
A panel (Figure 1) for housing the instrument and 


accessories was built, as it 1s necessary to transport the 
apparatus in the rear of a car. The instrument operates 


TEGO TL ETT 
TUTTI 


PRR ere 


Instrument and accessories mounted in 


rear of automobile 


FIG 2- 


Thermocouple and in- 
jector assembly 


off a 6 volt D.C. 
\.C. The range of the instrument is 0 to 300°F 
the dial graduated to 0.5°F. The instrument can accom 
which 


power supply converted to 110 volts 


with 


modate 12 separate thermocouples, any one of 
inay be selected by the push buttons on the front of the 
Pant l. 

The storage pattery used for the power supply will 
operate the instrument about eight hours and then must 
be recharged such as overnight with a trickle charger. 

The thermocouple and injector assembly (Figure 2) 
consists of a evlindrical housing 1 inch x 6 inches with 
screwed caps, a junction block in the center, a push rod 
and handle with a hole through the center for the lead 
wire, and a needle thermocouple on the other end. The 
details of the injector assembly are shown in Figure 3 
Qn the push-rod is a stop and lock-nut for setting the 
needle depth inch to 134 inches. The thermocouples 
are iron and constentan wire inserted in a 2™%-inch long 
15-gauge stainless steel hypodermic needle with the wire 
silver soldered to the tip—which ts then ground to a con 
ical point. The wire coming out through the handle is 
covered with a plastic protective tubing leading back to 
the instrument. The leads are 40 feet long to enable the 
operator to take the the rmocouple completely around the 
truck to measure the temperature of the tires under test. 
Figure 4 shows the details of how the operator inserts 
the thermocouple in the tire. 

Recently, an instrument capable of recording the dif 
ferent temperatures was put into service and is shown in 

5 Phis instrument plots the temperature on a 


Figure 5. 
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FIG 3 


strip chart. The operation is the same as previously de- 


scribed. 


To determine the contained air temperature in the 


tube a specially designed T-adaptor is attached to the 
valve stem in a manner so that the air inlet extends per- 
pendicularly to the extension of the valve stem and is 
equipped with a screw-sealing cap. Through the other 
opening of the T-adaptor are inserted thermocouple 
Wires protruding through a gum rubber grommet held to 
the T-adaptor by a screw cap to seal the air chamber. 
The T-adaptor remains on the valve stem of the inner 
tube during road testing of the tire. In order to connect 
the thermocouple of the inner tube to the electronic 
indicator, a 40-foot extension line protected with the 
plastic tubing and equipped with alligator clips is at 
tached to the wires extending from the T-adaptor. 

To obtain the temperatures as close as possible to 
actual running conditions, the trucks are driven to the 
temperature station at full speed (45 m.p.h.) and 
stopped. The technicians then obtain 2 temperatures on 
each tire (2 tires) while the driver measures air pres 
sures. About 70 seconds after the truck has stopped, the 
temperature measurements are completed. 





FIG f 


Operator inserting the thermocouple. 
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Details of injector assembly. 
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FIG, 5—Temperature recording unit. 


Summary 


The principal advantages of this equipment are : 

(1) The greater speed that the instrument will indi- 
cate or record the different temperatures. The elapsed 
time to take one temperature measurement from the in- 
stant the needle thermocouple is inserted into the tire 
until the instrument reaches a balanced position is usu- 
ally 2 to 3 seconds, 

(2) The over-all accuracy of the present equipment is 
0.1°F. which is far greater than obtained with the type 
previously used. 

(3) The operator has complete control over the depth 
the needle thermocouple will be inserted into the tire. 
This fact alone will tend to give more uniform tempera- 
ture data from tire to tire. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


The work discussed herein was performed as a part 
of the research project sponsored by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Office of Synthetic Rubber, in 
connection with the Synthetic Rubber Program. 
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The Reinforcement of Butyl 
with Carbon Black 


Part I11—The Action of Promoting Agents 


By A. M. GESSLER and F. P. FORD 


Esso Laboratories, Chemical Division, Standard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


HI. first paper in this series (7) described the heat 

treatment of Butyl-carbon black mixtures and showed 

the improved vulcanizate properties which result 
from such treatment. Reinforcement was attributed to 
attractive forces between polymer and black, and evi 
dence was given to support the proposition that heat 
treatment either modified these forces or produced 
them in additional quantity. The particular reactivity of 
channel blacks was demonstrated. It was shown that 
other types of blacks (“non-channel blacks”) do not 
respond to heat treatment unless certain modifications 
are made either in the black or the compound. Modif 
cations of the black were described in the second paper 
(2), which defined heat treatment reactivity in terms of 
the amount of oxygen chemisorbed on the surface of the 
black. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to consider 
modifications of the compound. Chemical agents, such 
as sulfur and p-dinitroso benzene, have been found to 
promote the heat interaction of Butyl with non-channel 
blacks, and the use of these materials provides the 
means for obtaining greatly improved vulcanizates with 
either furnace or thermal blacks. This development is 
an mmportant addition to the previous work (1, 2) 
because furnace blacks, with the growth of synthetic 
rubber, have assumed a prominent role among the re 
inforcing pigments used in the rubber industry. 


Compounding and Heat Treatment 


Masterbatches of Butyl and black were prepared con- 


ventionally in a Banbury or on an open mill according 
to the formulation in Table I. The promoting agent was 
added last, usually in a separate operation which was 
carried out under cool mixing conditions (6 x 12 inch 
null; 0.040 to 0.045 inch roll clearance ; 80 to 90°F. roll 


temperature). Masterbatches were heat-treated using 





TABLE I—ForMULATION FOR HEAT TREATMENT STUDIES 


Masterbatch 
Buty] Rubber (GR-I-17) 100.0 
Carbon Black ieee ee re sd 50.0 
Stearic Aci Hold oe oe cn te eee 0.5 
Promoting Agent Variable 
Vulcanizing 
Zine Oxide .......: wae ee 5.0 
Sulfur Te? Sete AE ree Ee ee ene 2.0 
Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide . 1.0 
2,2'-Benzothiazyl Disulfide a 1.0 
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methods which have already been described (7). Vul- 
canizing agents were then added, and the compounds, 
unless otherwise stated, were cured for 45 minutes at 
307°F. 


Heat Treatment With Sulfur 

Sulfur, like surface oxygen (2), is a promoting agent 
tor the heat interaction of Butyl with non-channel blacks. 
Figure 1 shows the stress-strain properties of an SRF 
system conventionally mixed and ‘after 12 evelic heat 
treatments, with and without sulfur (0.15 part per 100 
system conventionally mixed and after 12 cyclic heat 
treated masterbatch leads to increases of modulus and 
tensile strength similar to those obtained with channel 
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1G. 1—Stress-strain properties of a Butyl-SRI com- 
pound heat treated with and without sulfur 
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ulus of Butyl systems heat treated with four different 
blacks 


blacks. No loss in extensibility is produced in the former 
case and, for this reason, a greater increase in tensile 
strength is obtained. Resilience 1s also enhanced by sul- 
Study of the damping behavior of 
vibration (3) 


fur heat treatment 
the vuleanizates under conditions of tree 
showed that the value of »f was reduced from 2.42 to 
1.43 (poises x c.p.s. x 10°°) when sulfur was present in 
the treated masterbatch. The similar effects of sulfur 
and surface oxygen are thus demonstrated. 

Effect of Sulfur Concentration With Four Different 
Blacks: The concentration of sulfur in the masterbatch 
's a critical factor in the heat treatment of Butyl mix- 
tures containing non-channel blacks. The optimum con- 
centration varies with the particular carbon black. Four 
masterbatches were prepared with HAF, SRF, FF, and 
IT blacks, respectively. Sulfur was added in varying 
concentrations to portions of each masterbatch and 
these were cyclically heat treated (12 times). A. final 
portion was heat treated without sulfur 

Phe 300 per cent modulus of the resulting vulcani- 
zates 1s plotted against the concentration of sulfur in 
igure 2. Stress values at first increase with increasing 
sulfur to an extent depending on the black. The increase 
is very sharp with HAF and SRF blacks, and peak 
modulus is obtained with only 0.10 to 0.15 parts of 
sulfur. Systems prepared with FT black respond more 
slowly, the optimum modulus occurring at about 0.3 
part of sulfur. In all these instances, maxima are found 
in the curves and the addition of more sulfur causes a 
regression in the stress values. The increase of modulus 
with sulfur content is quite slow in the FF black master- 
batch. The increase is steady and vields no maximum 
in the range investigated 


Figure 3 shows a similar set of results for damping 
behavior. With a given black, the minimum value of yf in 
this figure occurs at the same sulfur content as does 
the maximum value of modulus in Figure 2. 

The decrease in vulcanizate properties at higher sulfur 
levels can be explained by the following observations : 
As the concentration of sulfur is carried beyond the 
optimum, evidence is found for polymer-polymer cross- 
linking. The masterbatches become tough and_ elastic 
during the early heats, as though partial cure were being 
obtained. On subsequent milling, hydrogen sulfide is 
evolved and the masses become progressively softer. 
The pattern of behavior grows more pronounced with 
increasing amounts of sulfur and persists through 4+ to 
6 cycles of heat treatment. It is believed to be a low 
order reclaim process, which leads to partial degrada- 
tion of the polymer chains. 

The improved physical properties resulting from heat 
treatment have been identified with modified or addi- 
tional polymer-black linkages (17, 2). Since the latter are 
not obtained with furnace and thermal blacks unless a 
promoter is present, it must be assumed that they depend 
im some way on the reactivity of the promoter. Stearns 
and Johnson (4) have proposed that sulfur is an integral 
part of the bond formed between polymer and_ black 
during vulcanization and thus explain reinforcement. 
Whether this is so or not, the effects produced by sulfur 
indicate that some kind of reaction between the black 
and sulfur (or a chemical derivative of sulfur) is in- 
volved. 

In normal vulcanization, the reactive sites on the 
polymer chains can be visualized as partaking in either 
(a) poiymer-carbon bond formation, or (b) polymer- 
polymer cross-linking. The latter process restricts the 
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former because the system becomes immobile. With 
low sulfur content, immobilization by process (b) is 
kept at a minimum, and process (a) is thus favored. 
More polymer-black attachments are made under these 
conditions and reinforcement is enhanced. This ts 
exactly the same concept of heat treatment that was 
developed previously CEY, except that, because of the 
difference in the nature of the black surface, sulfur 
is required to promote the action. The 
of sulfur should be restricted within the region wher« 
carbon black-polymer reactivity predominates over pol) 
mer-polymer reactivity. 

Effect of Carbon Black Concentration: As with the 
channel blacks, the magnitude of the changes resulting 
from heat treatment is proportional to the concentration 
of carbon black. Masterbatches were mixed with 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 80, 100, and 120 parts of SRI black, respee 
tively, per 100 parts of polymer, and 0.2 part of sulfur 
was used to promote thermal interaction. Half of each 
batch received no further treatment, and the other half 
was alternately heated and milled 4 times. The heating 
and was 


concentration 


period was extended to one hour at 320°F. 
followed by the usual milling step. The increases in 200 
per cent modulus resulting from the heat treatment are 
plotted (for the corresponding vulcanizates) against 
the carbon black concentration in Figure 4. 

It was previously established (7) that the heat treat 
ment effect is not due to alteration in cure rate. Carbon 
black-polymer linkages formed during the process ac 
count for the enhanced reinforcement. Figure 4 indicates 
that the formation of these linkages in the present vul 
canizates 1s proportional to the carbon black concentra 
tion, up to about 80 parts of black. For each additional 
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changes in damping properties resulting from heat 
treatment with sulfur (0.2 part per 100 parts of 
polymer ) 


10 parts of black in this range, the change in modulus 
due to heat treatment is increased by 55 Ibs. per sq. in 
This value, on comparison with the corresponding in 
crease (160 Ibs. per sq. in.) found for a similar set of 
channel black compounds (7), demonstrates the lesser 
reactivity of the furnace black surface. 

The discontinuity of the plot in Figure 4 is believed 
to result from an exhaustion of sulfur. No such reaction 
termination was found with channel black, nor would 
it be expected, because the latter carries its own pro 
moting agent, so to speak, in the form of chemisorbed 
surface oxygen. The termination point in Figure 4, fur 
would probably be shifted in the direction 
more sulfur wer 


thermore, 
of increased black concentration if 
included in the system. This has not vet been experi 
mentally tested. 

The improvement 
from heat treatment 
zates as the quantity of carbon black is 
(Figure 5). Damping behavior, for some unexplainable 
reason, fails to show the sulfur exhaustion effect demon 
strated in Figure 4. 

Effect of Carbon Black Type: A 
batches was prepared with a different sample of Butyl 
(GR-I-18), using 0.2 part of sulfur (per 100 parts of 
polymer) and HAF, HMF, SRF, CF (acetylene cat 
bon), MT and FT blacks, respectively. Half of each 
batch was retained for the control and the other half 
was cyclically heat treated (12 times). Stress-strain 
properties, plotted for the resulting vuleanizates in 
Figures 6, 7, and 8, respectively, show the enhanced 
tensile strength and modulus properties produced in 


in damping properties resulting 
is also enhanced in these vulcani 
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series of master 
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blacks. 


Effect of heat treatment with sulfur on the 
electrical resistivity of Butyl with several different 


these systems by heat treatment with sulfur. The resuits 


































































































obtained with the thermal blacks are of particular inter- sans | | | | . 
est, since the use of these blacks in Butyl leads to vul- HEAT TREATED | i 
canizates with the highest resilience. Heat treatment WITHOUT SULFUR ’ 
with sulfur also leads to improved damping properties, T | 
as shown by the nf plots in Figure 9. 2400}— t— t one ‘ 
The original reticulate structure of carbon blacks | | 
suffers a widely differing fate when subject to severe | | 
milling conditions (3). MT, FT, and SRF blacks are | ' 
among those whose structures are easily broken. Since Ae | ee ee er po) eee ee —— ——— 
disaggregation of original carbon clusters means better | | 
dispersion, it is not surprising to find that heat treat- G TENSILE 
ment of these systems leads to increased electrical re- 
sistivity ( Figure 10). : . “ 1600 
HAF, HMF, and CF blacks are high structure blacks, re 
and the words “fusion linkage’ have been used (3) é 
to describe both the appearance and persistence of car- 5 
ben chains in these blacks even after strenuous masti- o 
cation of their rubber mixtures. Figure 10 shows that 2 1204 
the dispersion of these blacks in Butyl is not seriously a 
altered by heat treatment with sulfur. Thermal inter- 
action with all the blacks in this section has been con- 
firmed by increased modulus and tensile strength and de- 
creased damping behavior in the vulcanizates. In_ the 
light of the variable dispersion changes shown in Figure 
10, this fact provides an independent argument for the 
view that reinforcement results primarily from associa- 
tion between polymer and black, and that dispersion, 
though it serves to promote additional numbers of these 
links, is a resulting effect. 
Referring again to Figure 10, the dispersion change | | 
of the heat-treated MT black system may be greater as 30 40 50 60 70 
than indicated, because the limit of the electrical re- Time of Cure. Minutes at 307°F 
sistivity measurements in the present work was of the 
order of 10". 
Effect of Plasticizer: In contrast to the results with 
channel blacks (1), the heat treatment of Butyl contain- 2800 : 
ing non-channel blacks is not affected by the order in HEAT TREATED WITH 
which plasticizer ts added. The latter may be included 0.2 PART OF SULFUR 
in the masterbatch without detracting from the magni- : 
tude of the vulcanizate changes resulting from heat 24001 a 
treatment. No explanation has been found for this TENSILE 
difference in plasticizer effect in the sulfur non-channel 
and the channel black systems. 
The heat treatment of Butyl with oxidized SRF black 
leads to increased modulus and tensile strength in the 2000 
vulcanizate (2). In addition, the sensitivity of tensile 
strength to time of cure is minimized. The heat treat- q 
ment with sulfur of a standard SRF black-Butyl svstem 
gives comparable results, as shown in Figure 11. Similar "e 
data have been obtained with HAF and HMF blacks. ~ 
Thermal blacks respond somewhat differently to heat = 
treatment with sulfur, in that the tensile strength of the = 
vulcanizates retains its sensitivity to time of cure (Fig- ne 
ure 12). = 
The addition of plasticizer to Butyl-thermal black = 
systems heat treated with sulfur produces unusual re- 
sults which are not obtained with furnace blacks. Tensile 800 
strength in the vulcanizates is increased, particularly at 
higher plasticizer concentrations, and the normal diluent q 
effect of the plasticizer on breaking strength is thus 
reversed, even though the values of modulus are de- 
creased in the usual manner. Figure 13 shows that the —— j iene a ’ 
tensile strength of a conventionally mixed FT black 1 
; Brag ——— 100% 
compound is reduced at all cure levels by the addition of 
an acid-treated paraffinic distillate oil. Heat treatment | 
of these systems with sulfur reverses the normal be- f°) ; ' 
havior. The enhanced tensile strength in the vuleani- - ” na - aa 70 
zates containing plasticizer is thought to result from the Time of Core Minntes ot SO77E 
increased ability of the polymer molecules to orient when FIG. 11—Effect of heat treatment with sulfur on the 
the system is extended. vulcanizate properties of Butyl containing SRF black 
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Figure 14 shows stress-strain curves for a plasticized 
(15 parts of acid-treated paraffinic distillate oil per 100 
parts of polymer) FT black system before and after 
heat treatment with sulfur. The curves for the heat- 
treated samples are formed in two regions. The rate 
of stress development, slow in the first region, is in 
creased sharply in the second region, as the sample is 
extended beyond about 500 per cent. Both regions are 
linear and the curves might well be drawn as two 
straight lines. This behavior is not shown by the un 
heated samples (except at the lowest cure), because 
rupture occurs at extensions below 500 per cent. X-ray 
diffraction studies of these compounds, using optical 
density differences (2) as the basis for measurement, 
have shown that the onset of high order orientation 
coincides in each case with the initiation of the steep 
region of the stress-strain curve. 

It thus appears that  plasticization in heat-treated 
FT black systems permits the high extensions required 
for fiberization. Orientation in heat-treated SRF black 
vulcanizates occurs at lower extensions, and the nor 
mal diluent effect of plasticizer is observed. Further 
explanation for the different behavior of SRF and FT 
blacks in plasticized, heat-treated systems can not be 
given at this time. 

Nitroso compounds and other promoters studied in 
this work give the same general effects as sulfur. Order 
of plasticizer addition is not an important factor in the 
heat treatment of non-channel black systems. 


Heat Treatment With Selenium and Tellurium 

The specific action of surface oxygen on the car 
bon (2) and of sulfur in the compound has been 
demonstrated. The scope of the reaction was broad 
ened to include other elements appearing in the same 
group on the periodic table with oxygen and_ sulfur. 
Specifically, selenium and tellurium were considered in 
the hope that similar behavior could be demonstrated. 

Conventional masterbatches were prepared with 50 
parts of SRF black using 0.2 part of sulfur and 0.5 
and O.8 part of selenium and tellurium, respectively. 
The concentrations of the latter were taken on a molar 
with sulfur set at 0.2 part per 100 parts of 
polymer. Half of each masterbatch received no treat 
ment and the other half was cyclically heated twelve 
times using the method already described (17). Vuleaniz 
ing agents were added finally to each masterbatch and 
vulcanizates were cured for 45 minutes at 307°F. 

Stress-strain data in Figure 15 show that the great 
est improvement in physical properties results from 
heat treatment with sulfur. A much 
obtained with selenium, and very little, if any, effect 
is obtained with tellurium. Thus, the same trend of 
behavior is found for chemically similar agents with 
the extent of activity diminishing as the molecular weight 
of the promoting agent is increased. This 
some kind of chemical process. 

Results from the measurement of free vibration damp- 
ing are in agreement with the stress-strain data in Fig- 


basis 


lesser effect 1s 


suggests 





Tas_eE II—DAMPING PROPERTIES OF COMPOUNDS HEAT 
TREATED WITH SULFUR, SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 


——»f < 10°, Poises X C.P.S.—— 


Promoting Agent Sulfur Selenium Tellurium 
Not Heat Treated........ 2.27 2.42 2.38 
Riedt Treated . 42.44. 50.. 1.61 2.05 2.25 
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FIG. 10—Effect of Polyac concentration in master 


hatch on the physical properties of an MPC black sys- 
tem before and after heat treatment. 


ure 15. Values of nf are given in Table IT. 

The original reticulate structure of SRF black ts 
iargely dissipated by milling (3). As Bulgin (6) has 
pointed out, carbon structure can be broken by external 
forces but the scattered structural units re-form in 
rubber during vulcanization. The authors have 
roborated this work with Butyl-SRF systems (7 
If the black is milled in Butyl under rigorous mechani- 
cal conditions, the raw found to have high 
electrical resistivity (~10'* ohm cm.). The correspond 
ing vulcanizate, on the other hand, shows low electrical 
resistivity (~10° ohm cm.). Heat treatment of Butyl 
with channel blacks or with other types of black and 
sulfur alters this behavior and high resistivity persists 
after vulcanization. 

Disaggregated carbon, therefore, is immobilized by 
heat interaction and it is believed (7) that this is ac- 
complished through polymer-carbon bonding. Selenium 
and tellurium would be expected to behave like surface 
oxygen or sulfur, and it was disappointing to find no 
appreciable increase in the electrical resistivity of the 
vulcanizates after thermal treatment with these agents. 


corT- 


stock is 


Heat Treatment With Polyac (p-Dinitroso Benzene) 


Effect of Polyac Concentration, With Channel Black: 
The promoting action of Polyac (30 p-dinitroso ben 
zene and 70 inert filler) was demonstrated in the 
first paper of this series (2). Dynamic heat treatment 
was applied to Butyl-channel black systems with and 
without Polyac and the superior vulcanizate properties 
in the former case were noted. p-Dinitroso benzene and 
other polynitroso compounds are active vulcanizing 
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FlG. 17—E ffect of Polyac concentration in’ master- 
hatch on the damping properties of an MPC black sys- 
tem before and after heat treatment 


agents for Butyl (3) When these materials are in- 
cluded in normal sulfur cures, the vulcanizate obtains 
higher modulus and lower hysteresis properties as a 
result of this action. The effects are similar to those 
of heat treatment, but of a lesser magnitude. They are 
outwardly independent of the latter and may be added 
to it. 

The vulcanizate changes which result from heat treat 
ment accrue, as postulated before (1), from the bond- 
ing of polymer and black. With channel black systems, 
the activity of surface oxygen on the black prevails in 
this reaction and the use of Polyac contributes little 
more than the purely vulcanizing effects just described. 
Figure 16 shows the effect of Polyac concentration on 
the physical properties of a channel black system with 
and without heat treatment. Modulus is increased in 
both sets of vulcanizates with increasing Polyac, and 
the near parallelism of the curves reveals that the 
uitroso compound does not greatly enlarge the change 
which results from unmodified heat treatment. It  in- 
creases the absolute vulcanizate level, but it does this 
in both the normal and the heat-treated systems. The 
contribution of the Polyac reaction to heat treatment 
itself is perhaps better shown by the uppermost curve 
in Figure 19 where the change in modulus resulting 
trom heat treatment is plotted against the concentra 
tion of Polyace. 

The tensile strength of channel black vuleanizates 
(Figure 16) decreases sharply at higher concentrations 
of the mitroso compound and this imposes a limitation 
on the quantity of the latter which may profitably be 
used. Damping properties, like modulus, are improved 
by the addition of Polvac in systems with and without 
heat treatment, and the parallelism of the yf curves 


in Figure 17 shows again that little advantage is gained 
in the heat treatment effect per se by modifying the 
channel black compound with a chemical promoter. 

Masterbatches in this work were dynamically heat 
treated in a Banbury at 400°F. for 10 minutes. The 
temperature of each batch was taken with a calibrated 
needle pyrometer after 5 minutes and at the end of the 
run. The temperature ranges thus established were 
400 to 410°F. and 430 to 440°F., respectively. 

It is convenient, as in the section immediately above, 
to speak of the improved vulcanizate quality in chan- 
nel black systems with Polyac as resulting from purely 
vulcanization effects, 1.e., from polymer-polymer cross 
linking. This, however, is probably not the whole 
story. There is evidence that Polyac also may promote 
the formation of polymer-black bonds. Some of these 
bonds, it is believed, are formed during the early stages 
of vulcanization. The number, based on the total 
potential, is very small when no Polyac is present. 

Black particles, dispersed by milling, are not an 
chored and tend to flocculate (9, 10, 11) as the mass 
is heated in the early stages of vulcanization. This 
accounts for the drop in electrical resistivity which ac 
companies the normal sulfur curing of a well dispersed 
Butvl-carbon black compound (7, 7). If Polvac is 
added in the compound, however, the electrical resistivity 
remains high after vulcanization (12), and this fact 
is interpreted as meaning that black particles are an- 
chored, presumably along the polymer chains, by the 
action of the nitroso compound. —Masterbatches of 
Butyl with channel black were cyclically heat treated (7) 
without promoting agent and with sulfur (0.2 part per 
100 parts of polymer) and Polyae (0.5 part per 100 
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Tasie III—Evectrricat Resistivities OF BUTYL 
CHANNEL BLACK CoMPpouUNDs HEAT TREATED 
With AND WitHout PROMOTING AGENTS 


—Electrical Resistivity, Ohm Cm- 
Promoting Agent None Sulfur Polva 
No. of Cyclic 
Heat Treatments 
0 2X 10 3.90 * 10° 6.71 X 10” 
3.69 X 10° 7.46 X 10" 
© 10' 1.96 X 10° 10 
3.41 X 10” 10 
10° - . 
1.27 < 10" 10 
Y 10” 
C106" > 10" >10 
/ 10" 
10" +10 >10 





parts ot polymer ), respectively. The electrical resistivi 
ties of the resulting vulcanizates are shown in Table ITI. 

The initial high resistivity and the sharp rise of the 
latter on subsequent heat treatment demonstrate the 
particular reactivity of Polyac. If high resistivity is 
associated with the anchoring of black on the polymer 
chains, then it appears that some of these anchorages 
are made during vulcanization in the presence of the 
nitroso compound, Sulfur accelerates the rate of elec 
trical resistivity increase also, but it is much less effec 
tive in this regard than Polyac. 

Effect of Polyac Concentration, With Non-Channel 
Black: The work of the previous section was repeated 
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FIG. 19—Effect of Polyac concentration in- master 

hatch on the change in modulus resulting from heat 

treatment of Butyl systems with MPC and SRF blacks, 
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FIG. 20-—-Effect of Polyac concentration in master 
hatch on the damping properties of an SRF black svys- 
tem before and after heat treatment 


in every detail using SRF black in place of MPC black. 
Figure 18 shows the effect of Polvae concentration in 
the masterbatch on the modulus and tensile properties 
of the resulting vulcanizates. At low concentrations of 
the nitroso compound, up to about 0.6 part, the curves 
are not parallel. The promoting action of the agent is 
thus demonstrated. 

The change in modulus resulting from heat treatment 
of MPC and SRF systems is plotted against the con 
centration of Polyac in Figure 19. Comparison of these 
curves shows the basic difference in the heat reactivity 
of the two types ot black. The effects of Polyac and 
heat treatment on the damping properties of the SRI: 
black vuleanizates are shown in Figure 20. Elasticity, 
like modulus, is improved by the action of Polya and 
heat treatment, up to concentrations of about 0.6. part 
per 100 parts of polymer. 


Other Promoting Agents 


The work in this paper has described results obtained 
with just a few of the promoting agents investigated. 
In the place of Polvac, other dinitroso, dioxime, and 
similarly related compounds having an ortho or para 
quinoid aromatic nucleus or compounds which can be 
converted into such structure have been successfully 
used. Organic and inorganic sulfur compounds, such 
as benzothiazyl disulfide, tetramethyl thiuram disulfide, 
mercaptobenzothiazole, and phosphorus and antimony 
sulfides, have shown promoting actions similar to that 
of elemental sulfur. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Ross Three Roll Mills 


New three roll mills introduced by Charles Ross & 
Son Co.,. 148 Classon Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y., feature 
a complete hydraulic adjustment of rolls for permanent 
accuracy. There are no intermediate wearable parts to 
affect gauge efficiency, and manual moving of rolls by 
adjusting screws is eliminated. The company. states 
that the mills give greater production, and the settings 
on special pressure gauges can be recorded for perfectly 
reproducing the same material on repeat runs. The 
operator has merely to turn two handwheels until the 
required pressure reading shows on the gauges, and the 
rolls are automatically set in parallel adjustment for giv- 
ing uniform dispersion across the entire face of the rolls. 
Uneven wear on rolls is thus prevented and mainten- 
ance costs thereby reduced. To set the mill to any re- 
quired roll pressure reading, a very minimum of effort 
turns handwheels which activate the hydraulic roll ad- 
justment. The gauges are an integral part of the hy- 
draulic adjustment and there are no mechanical ad- 
justments that can wear or result in loss of effectiveness 
of the gauges. 

The mills feature a front adjustment which permits 
the operator to clean down the apron or to check the de- 
livery roll for proper grind and take-off, while adjusting 
the handwheels and the gauges at the front of the mill. 
As handwheels are turned at the front, the back roll is 
moved hydraulically. The front roll is fixed, and the 
middle roll locates itself parallel between the front and 
back rolls. For cleaning the mill, the operator merely 
turns free-moving handwheels in the opposite direction 
until the gauges record zero pressure and the rolls are 
separated by special high compression springs. 

lor premixing when desired, between back and mid- 
dle rolls, there is a quick acting device for disengaging 
the front roll. When premix is completed, the device is 


released and the middle roll adjusts to the front roll 
for finish grind and take-off. The mills are provided 
with an easily adjustable balanced apron to reduce ex- 
cessive wear on the take-off knife. The apron is 
specially designed so constant pressure is maintained on 
the front roll as the knife wears. This assures continu- 
ous thorough take-off of material from the front roll, 
and, by preventing dispersed material from cycling back 
into the mill, gives uniform maximum production. The 
new mills are available in 4% by 10-inch, 6 by 14-inch, 
9 by 24-inch, 12 by 30-inch, 14 by 32-inch and 16 by 40- 
inch sizes. 





The Keller BG-21, a new automatic electric tracer 
controlled milling machine patterned after the well- 
known Keller BG-22 but smaller in size and capacity, 
has been developed by Pratt & Whitney, Division 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn. Un- 
like machines using tracer attachments, the new unit 
has been specifically designed for electric tracer con- 
trol. 


Draftsmen, stenographers, typists and other fac- 
tory and office personnel will tind the Sebrell 2X 
Magnifier Glass of considerable help. Produced by 
the J. B. Sebrell Corp., 300 So. Los Angeles St., Los 


Angeles 13, Calit., this new magnifying unit 1s rec- 
tangular in shape and allows the user to see a com- 
plete line at a time. It is made from crystal clear 
plastic and is self-focusing. 


Needle and globe valves made of unplasticized 
polyvinyl chloride are now available in quantity for 
use with Boltaron pipe and fittings in solving plant 
corrosion problems, according to H. N. Hartwell & 
Son, Inc., Boston, Mass. The valves are made ot 
Boltaron 6200, which has shown outstanding chem- 
ical resistance to organic and inorganic acids, alkalis, 
and alcohols. 
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Season's Greetings 


NCE AGAIN Christmas has come around 
and as always the spirit of the season. stretches 
across the width and breadth of the land. Its 
strong, courageous touch comes as a kind of 
spiritual tonic, serving to renew our faith in all 
things worthwhile. It is most surely a season of 
friendship and we welcome the opportunity it 
brings to extend to all of our readers our sincere 
wishes for happiness, health and prosperity in 
the coming year. 

THE POBLISHERS 


HE ratio of natural rub 
ber use to total new rubber 
consumption in the United 
approximately 


Natural 
Limitations 


States was 
45 in October, a gain of 
from the low of 38.5 at the beginning of the 


This ratio was expected to show some increase 


6.5% 
year. 
in November and December and continue possibly into 
the early months of 1954. While the current quantita 
tive consumption of natural rubber is somewhat less than 
in prior months by reason of lower industry activity, 
the ratio change is a direct indication that rubber prod 
This 


is, Of course, an encouraging sign for natural rubber 


ucts in general now contain more natural rubber. 


producers. 

Any discussion of the ratio of natural rubber to total 
consumption brings to the fore the question of supply. 
According to the latest Rubber Quality Bulletin issued 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, a review of 
forward estimates of total world rubber consumption 
through the year 1958 indicates adequate supplies of 
new rubber (natural and synthetic). These estimates 
indicate that 1f the American industry continues its use 
of natural rubber at the present level of approximately) 
45 of total, a moderate surplus of natural rubber pro- 
duction over consumption may continue through 1954. 
lf, however, American industry increases its natural rub- 
ber use to 500 of total during the vear, the estimated 
surplus would probably not develop. 


The RMA bulletin further indicates that for the year 
1955 and beyond, even if the highest natural rubbet 
production estimate is used in the calculation, there will 
not be available enough natural rubber to maintain a 50 
use in the United States. Based on the estimates 1n- 
volved, world natural rubber production and consump 
tion could be balanced in 1955 by 47 use in this coun 
try, but for the years thereafter the ratio must decline 
to only 35 in 19358. (It should be evident that the estt- 
mates in question are based on a continually expanding 
consumption on the part of American rubber manufac- 
turers). There should, however, be an ample supply 
of synthetic rubber to meet the expanding future re 
quirements, making up for the inability of the natural 
rubber industry to expand its production. 

As the RMA wisely adds, no one can safely predict the 
accuracy of the above estimates or any other estimates 
which assume no serious economic depression or active 
A dozen other potential deterrents could 
However, if these 


mobilization. 
easily be included in any list of “ifs.” 
estimates do represent future events, the ratio of natural 
rubber use in the United States is limited and must even 
tually decline. The reaction of natural rubber produc- 
ers to such a statement should prove most interesting. 


NLESS some drastic leg- 

islation is enacted quickly, 
the excess profits tax is 
slated to come off the books 
in 1954. Manufacturers in 
general will heave a sigh of relief when this 1s accomp- 
lished, but there are signs in the wind that the death of 
the tax will result in some changes in business policy. 
A recent survey of such thinking made by Business 
Week indicated that 530 of companies queried planned 
on cutting their entertainment expenses, 14¢¢ advertising 


Technical 
Research 


expenses, 45 maintenance costs, 57% modernization 
and expansion, and 67% contributions, 

The same survey indicated that 32% of the companies 
questioned planned on cutting technical reesarch activi 
ties, 55¢¢ planned no changes, and 13¢ planned active 
increases. While it is true that an 18¢ dollar is in 
volved as against a 48c dollar, it seems poor policy to 
sacrifice a profit motive for a tax purpose, and most 
research insofar as industry is concerned is aimed at 
new and better products leading to greater profits. We 
are glad to report that a small sampling of the larger 
rubber companies indicates little change in research ex- 
penditures for 1954, with some increases anticipated. 
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GOVERNMENT CUTS STOCKPILE RUBBER SALES; 
REVOKES SYNTHETIC CONSUMPTION DIRECTIVE 


N December 9, the government announced that it will sharply reduce its 
sales of natural rubber in an effort to bolster sagging natural rubber prices. 
Rotation of natural rubber in the national stockpile will now be cut to a 


monthly rate of 5,000 tons from the former rate of 10,000 tons, General 
Edmund F. 


Services Administrator 


Mansure 


said. The government has 


already contracted to sell at the 10,000 ton monthly rate through March, 
1954. Therefore, the slowdown will not be felt before April. Earlier, on 
November 19, the Office of Defense Mobilization revoked the April, 1952 
directive which required the resumption of rubber usage controls if the con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber fell below 510,000 tons annually. This action 
was also regarded as an aid to the Asian producers of natural rubber who 


have long regarded the directive 


natural rubber in the United States.” 


“as a restrictive influence on the use of 
ODM pointed out that there has been 


no occasion to use the directive, because the industry has consumed more 
synthetic rubber voluntarily than the minimum set forth in the directive. 


Under the new stockpiling program, con 
sumers will have to look to the rubber 
market for an additional 5,000 
natural rubber a month. It has been esti 
mated that they buying about 
30,000) tons of 
vetting 10,000 
GSA and the balance from the market 

Another braking measure applied t 
under l 


tons ¢ f 


have been 


rubber a month, 


total fron 


natural 
tons of that 


rotation the new. plan 


that forward 


program 
limited to de 


month following 


sales will be 
livery in the immediate 
the month in which the sale is made. Out 
standing contracts, some of which are for 
; autumn, 


ahead as next 


However, it is beheved 


delivery as tar 
won't be affected 
that beyond next March, GSA is not con 


] 5.000 tons a 


mitted to deliver more than 


month 


Maintaining Quota Commitments 


If existing selling commitments for de 


livery in April are below 5,000 tons, GSA 
will conclude new \pril t 
bring rotation sales in that month up 

the 5,000 tons quota The 
months. The new 


contracts n 


same will hold 
for subsequent 
cedure, Mr. Mansure 


the ste ps m 


stated, 

a complete study of 
Ul rotation program and of 
and types of rubber which shot 
tained in the stockpile.” 


By reducing stockpile sales, GSA went 


only part way in acceding to the revisions 
’ 


pressed by the State Department, rubber 


traders, and by such important figures as 
Representative Paul \W. Shafer 
Mich 3 


rubber. In a letter to Defense 


(Rey 
onal authority o1 


Mobiliza 


leading Congressi 








Fleming, Mr. 


con- 


\rthur S 
was “deeply 


tion Director 
Shafer wrote that he 
cerned” over the “serious effects on our 
relations with rubber producing countries” 
of rubber stockpile practices. Mr. Shafer 
said that he had been told that stockpile 
has had the effect of 
natural rubber prices. The 
“was not 


rotation influencing 
strategic mate- 
rials stockpiling act intended to 
control commodity markets,” 
Fleming. Mr. Shafer sent a 
letter to GSA Administrator 


influence or 
he wrote Mr 
copy of his 
Mansure 
review of U. S 
three 


stockpile rotation 
was one of recommendations 
international rubber meeting 


October \ 


it the 
in. London = in 
recommendation was to abolish standby 
controls on synthetic rubber. This 
November 19. A third proposal, 
GR-S, 


sec nd 


Was 


lone on 
raise the price of has been re- 
jected 
The lecision to revise stockpile sales 
preceded by a meeting of 
Rubber Advisory 
was reported that rubber trad- 
urged that GSA 


They urged 


policy was 
GSA’s Business Com 
meeting had 

ading the stockpile 

that lower grades rotated out of the stock- 
pile be replaced with equal quantities of 


fresh supplies of lower grades 


1 


manutacturers attending thie 
“1 a more moderate 
away from the all-out upgrading program. 
They recommended that 70 or 80% of the 
with higher 


Rubber 


meeting swing 


wer grades be replaced 


e2rades 


The upgrading policy has been coming 
in for a great deal of criticism because 
lower grade rubber accounts for the bulk 
of demand in the United States. Indonesia 
and other countries which are heavy pro- 
ducers of lower grades charge that GSA’s 
upgrading program has been particularly 
hard on them. On the other hand, Malaya, 
with its huge estate production of higher 
grade rubber, has found the stockpile rota- 
tion program a steady outlet. 

The question of whether to continue up- 
grading, and to what degree, is likely to 
occupy the attention of GSA, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the office of Defense 
Mobilization for the next few months. 
The study Mr. Mansure promised will in 
clude a thorough check of the rubber 
stockpile inventory, including inspection of 
determine their 
must be re- 


all grades and types to 
condition—how rapidly they 
placed in order to prevent deterioration 
Industry experts will take a major hand 
in this study, GSA said. It is likely that 
a subcommittee will be from 
the 18-man GSA) Rubber Ad- 
visory Committee to pay special attention 
to this problem. There is also a chance that 
the advisors on this problem will be drawn 
\dvisory Com- 
Defense Serv- 


Le- 


designated 
Business 


from the Rubber Industry 
mittee to the Business anc 
ices Administration of the Commerce 
The BDSA 
advise ODM 


partment committee 1s) ex 


pected te 


Final Decision Up to ODM 


The ultimate decision on further changes 
stockpile rotation program would 
ODM Administrator 
absorbed the De 
Board. It 
had insti 


in the 
probably be up to 
agency 
Munitions 
which 


Fleming, whose 
Department's 
was this latter 
tuted the stockpile 
a directive which was prompted by a de 
sire to rid the stockpile of the heavy ton- 
nages of off-grade rubber bought by GSA 
when rubber was scarce fol 


Korean con 


elise 
agency 
upgrading program in 


in the days 


lowing the outbreak of the 
flict 

The action on December 9 calling for a 
reduction in have no effect 
on GSA’s role as a buyer in the 
market. The agency will 
to buy small lots 
help complete its scheduled stockpile goal. 

As for the order revoking the manda- 
tory consumption directive, ODM) stated 
that it had existed only as a warning to 


rotation will 
natural 
sai continue 


from time to time to 


the rubber industry that it would again be 
saddled controls if it 


failed to 


with 
consume the minimum 


consumption 


tonnages 
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which the government felt was necessary 
to keep the synthetic plants operating at a 
war-ready level. 

The somewhat lower production floors 
spelled out by Congress in the Rubber 
Act, as amended last year, remain in effect, 
ODM noted. The Rubber Act requires that 
synthetic rubber production should not fall 
below 200,000 tons annually for GR-S and 
22,000 tons for special purpose synthetics 
“because of security considerations.” 

“Except for this requirement,” ODM 
“the removal of the directive per- 
competition between 
This year, 


stated, 
mits unrestricted 
natural and synthetic rubber.” 
synthetic rubber is expected to account for 
about 60% of the 1,300,000 tons of new 
rubber used in this country, with natural 
rubber accounting for the balance 
Far Eastern Activities 

\merican and European buyers’ com 
plaints that Malaya is exporting substand- 
ard quality rubber will be investigated at 
an international conference to be held in 
Singapore at an early date. The Rubber 
\ssociation of New York and the 
Manufacturers Association are 
Malayan 
authorities and Singapore rubber organiza 
proposals for the talks have 


Trade 
Rubber 


rganizing the conference with 
tions. The 
heen approved by the Packing and Market- 
ing Committee of the International Rub 
ber Study Group 

Complaints listed for discussion by the 
Trade include bad 


Rubber \ssociation 


packing, moisture in bales, mixture of 
grades in delivery when the contract calls 
for a specific grade, and improper wrap 
ping. It is felt that the Singapore con 


ference will result in a better standard of 
Malay il rubber 
The plight of operators in 


1 enhanc 


Malava Was 
is “grave” by the Rubber Pri 
ducers Couneil of the Malavan Federation 


In a Message issued toa special subcommit- 


te the House Armed Services Commit 
tee which visited the area recently The 
message stated that the small holders aver 
ged monthly income now of about $20 


It is said that the small holders and iheir 
constituting 3066 of the popul: 
lived in 


em to. the 


i¢© Malayan Federation, 
verty as to expose t] 
temptation of gomge Communist 

Hugh S. Cumming, IJr., 
Indonesia, 


States ambassador to 


as denied speculative Indonesian press re 
ports that the | S. had threatened Inde 
hat country concluded a rubber 
pact with Communist China 

“It there was any question of threats, 
it was in the Indonesian press,” Mr. Cun 
referring to the crescendo of 


ming s ud, 


anti-American stories in) the nationalist 


press in that country following — the 
dispatch a few weeks ago of an Indonesian 
Peiping te 


trade with the 


mission to explore the pos 


sibility of Communist 


regime, including the sale of strategic 
rubber 

Mr. Cumming declared that: “It seems 
illogical to me that any country would 
violate a ruling of the United Nations—a 
ruling which the country itself had = ae- 
cepted as a loval member.” 

In May, 1950, the United Nations Gen 
eral Assembly overwhelmingly passed an 


embargo on the shipment of war materials 
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Technical Rubber 


According to word from Ma- 


laya, steady progress is being 
made with the technical classifica- 
tion of Malayan rubber. The out- 
put in all grades has increased 
from 22,000 to 31,500 tons per an- 
num in the last six months. To 
with the large number of 
samples examined, a new testing 
station is currently 
structed by the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, which should 
be operating before the end of this 
Over 80 of the 100 estates 


cooperating are now shipping clas 


cope 


being con- 


year. 


sified rubber and new estates con- 
tinue to enter the program. The 
bulk of the production is still RSS 
1, although lower 
grades of brown 


quantities of 
smoked 


and pale crepes and air dried sheet 


sheet, 


are being classified. 


A J 





to Red China, including rubber. This en 
bargo usually is construed in Indonesia as 
an American embareg 

Mr. Cumming 
ology ot the Battle Act, emb lie | in| all 
United States aid programs, w 
that the United States will grant no more 


aid to countries which violate United N; 


tions decisions Ind esia has received 
about $4,000,000 wort! technical d 
tron thie United States Mr. Cum ing 
said the United States was prey ired 

furnish economi id provided Indonesia 


desired it 
With 52% of her revenue derived fro! 


rubber imports, Indonesia has beet despet 
itely concerned in recent nthis s ¢ 
price ot rubber tell t pre Koreas Wal 
lows. Indonesians unofficially take the pos 
tion that the Koreat ease-hre i Jul 
relaxes the embargo on Communist ¢ 

\ curious highlight to the issue is that 
the United States today is Indonesia's Iie 
vest rubber custome nd these sales w Id 
he je ipardized | any rubber deal witl 
Red China. Another pont gener lly glossed 
ver, althougl sed ¢ Moslem part 
daily is that the [ ited States I] ] sed 
i long eri rubber « T t wi | Ones! 
in the early davs of the Korean war per 
ged at inflationary prices. Indonesia, how 
ever, gambled 1 still higher prices and 


protracted wat 


Mr. Cumming said that in raw n 





transactions one party always became un 
popular. “If | 


prices advance, then it is the 
seller and if 


prices are low on the world 
market then it is the bu er,” he said The 
problem 


Was” te achieve some sort ( 


price stability for rubber and other widely 
Huctuating raw materials, he said 
Synthetic Rubber Activities 
Synthetic rubber activities in the past 
limited. On November 
17, the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 


period have been 


posal Commission, whose job it is to sell 
the synthetic rubber industry, started its 
“timetable” of isp. sal by placing formal 





advertisements for bids in newspapers and 
magazines all over the country. By next 
May 27, all bids must be in. Then, seven 
months later, by December 27, 1954, the 
commission must complete 
with bidders for sale of the facilities, wit! 
facilities not necessarily to go to the hig! 
est bidder. By January 31, 1955, the com 
mission must have ready for Congress a 


negotiations 


“package” disposal plan, which can be re 
jected in whole or part by Congress within 
sixty days 
Other news came from the Reconstruc 
Corporation which, on 
issued an amendment to its 


tion Finance 
November 4, 
“General Sales and [Distribution Circular 
for Government Synthetic Rubbers” dated 
September 30, 1953 and covering procedure 
and basis for the sale of certain dry 
GR-S. The amendment defines the “trans 
mittal date” as the date of the postmark 
upon the envelope containing any in 
closures. Such date will serve as evidence 


of the time that any inclosure was sent 


The amendment also provides that upon 
the issuance by RFC of shipping orders 
covering purchase orders or acceptance 
of forward orders, there shall exist a firn 
and binding purchase and sale agreement 
The amount of the purchase price 1s de 


W here 


credit is not established, the purchase price 


pendent upon the transmittal date 


(including the uniform freight charge) 
must be forwarded by the purchaser 


e distributing agent upon receipt by the 


purchaser of a copy of the shipping ordet 


Bradley Container Corp. Formed 


Bradley Dewey rmer president of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., has an 
nounced formatiot f the Bradley Cor 
tainer Corp., Maynard, Mass., ot wl ( 
will be president. The company will manu 
facture and market plastic tubes and bot 


tles made by a newly developed Eurt peal 


process for which the company has exclu 
sive U. S. and Canadian patent rights. The 
new company has leased from Maynar 

Industries, Ine more than 150,000 square 
feet of floor space in one of the buildings 
f the Assabet Mulls, formerly owned and 


Woolen Cor 


| 
I 
| 
Oye rated by the Americar 
The lease runs for ten vears witl 





t renew Manufacturing oper 
ations are expected to commence upon the 
completion t certain improvements in the 


property ind the ww stallati n of equipment 
Mr. Dewey, wl 
1 Wwe AN Aln vo 
100 people emploved 


January and tha 
about 300 


retired last vear as presi 
cent of estimated that 
there would be overt 
by the end of tl 


emplovment would build up. t 
pro} | 


Is coming t 


persons within a veat 


Announces Expansion Program 


\ $250,000 expansion of plant and manu 
facturing facilities at  \Watson-Stillman 
Fittings Division of the H. kK 
Inc., at Roselle, N. J.. was recently an 


Porter C« 


nounced. The expansion program includes 
additional land, buildings and the installa 
tion of 


chine tools for increased 


specially designed automatic ma 
production of 
forged steel fittings. The new facilities, 
when completed, will greatly expand pro 
duction and provide better service to cus 


tomers 


— 








OKONITE BROADENS THE SCOPE 
OF HIGH MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Okonite Co. of Passaic, N. J., for 75 
years a major producer of electrical wires 
and cables, has expanded its administrative 
and executive structure, creating the new 
post of chairman of the board and empha- 
sizing the area of research and product de- 
velopment. The broadening of the scope 
of management functions, which has re- 
sulted in the installation of Albert F. Metz 
as chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer, R. Stuart Keefer as president, 
and Edward D. Youmans as vice-president 
in charge of research and development, has 
been brought about by a sharp growth in 
the volume of business acccmpanied by 
vastly more complex operations. All of 
these appointments involve present person- 
nel. Mr. Metz was formerly president, 
Mr. Keefer was formerly vice-president in 
charge of sales, and Mr. Youmans had 
been vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing and research. 

Charles M. Kirkland, formerly 
sales manager at the Passaic plant, has 
been elevated to vice-president in charge of 
sales, and David W. Nurse, previously resi- 
dent manager of the Wilkes-Barre plant, 
has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing for the company’s 
three factories. 

The complete departmentalization of the 
research activities recognizes the important 
role product development has played in 
building the corporation to its present. po- 
sition in the electrical industry, and the 
essential part this phase is expected to play 
in maintaining and increasing the high-level 
of customer acceptance of its products. 
With Mr. Keefer assuming the responsi- 
bility of executing all operating functions, 
Mr. Metz will be enabled to spend a 
greater portion of his time in the determi- 
nation of policy, long range planning and 
the formulation of broad goals. 

Mr. Metz, a native of Boston and a 
graduate of New York University, joined 
Okonite as an accountant in 1919. Rising 
swiftly through the ranks, he was ap 
pointed comptroller in 1924, elected a di 
rector and treasurer in 1928, and vice-presi 
dent in 1945. He became president of the 
company in 1949. 

Mr. Keefer entered the wire business in 
1922, joining the Hazard Manufacturing 
Co. When that company was reorganized 
as a division of Okonite in 1927, Mr 
Keefer continued as assistant sales man- 
ager. In 1946, he was appointed sales man- 


tactory 


ager of the entire company, and was trans- 
ferred to the executive offices at Passaic 
He was named vice-president in 1947. and 
elected a director the same year 

Mr. Youmans, a graduate of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, joined Okonite 40 
years ago as a laboratory assistant. He 
was named technical manager in 1928, made 
vice-president and technical director in 
1943, and vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing and research in 1951. He was 
elected a director in 1952. Throughout his 
career, Mr. Youmans has made notable 
contributions to the development of insu- 
lated wires and cables, particularly in 
adapting synthetic rubber-like materials to 
these products. 
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Metz Keefer 


Executives of the Okonite Co. 


Youmans 





Kirkland 


Nurse 


involved in the expansion of the company’s manage- 


ment structure. 








Mr. Kirkland, a graduate of Harvard, 
started his business career with Okonite 
in 1934. Following two years in the chemi- 
cal laboratory, Mr. Kirkland entered the 
sales department, and was appointed secre- 
tary of the company in 1939. In 1942, he 
enlisted in the Army Air Force as a pri- 
vate, and returned as a major in 1945. He 
re-entered the employ of Okonite, and in 
1947 was made manager of the latex and 
small wire department. Subsequently, he 
was appointed sales manager, and was 
named factory sales manager in 1950. 

Mr. Nurse, trained in mechanical engi- 
neering at the University of California, 
joined Okonite in 1942 as a sales repre- 
sentative in the San Francisco office, after 
several years in the electrical wholesaling 
field. In 1947, he was made manager of 
the Portland district office. Early in 1950, 
Mr. Nurse was transferred to the Wilkes- 
Barre plant as assistant sales manager. 
Later that year, he became factory sales 
manager. In 1953, he was made resident 
manager and placed in charge of both 
sales and manufacturing for this plant. 


Plant Maintenance Show Planned 


Fifty-seven experts, drawn from all in- 
dustries, will) address the Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering Conference, to be 
held in Chicago, Ill, concurrently with the 
Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show, 
January 25-28. The conference will take 
place at the Hotel Conrad Hilton and the 
show at the International Amphitheatre. 
The exposition this vear will be the largest 
ever held in the field. Thousands of new 
products will be shown. The show is 
now among the five largest annual indus- 
trial shows held in the country. L. C. 
Morrow, consulting editor, “Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance,” will be general 
chairman of the conference. Highlight of 
this conference will be a_ panel 
headed by 16 speakers at the close of the 
proceedings at which an effort will be 
made to answer all previously unanswered 
questions. In addition to three general 
sessions, which all may attend, the pro- 
gram will be divided into 11 sectional con- 
ferences and 20 round tables so that dis- 
cussion groups may be smaller. Four of 
the sectional conferences and all 20 round 
tables will be repeated to permit visitors to 
choose alternate days for attendance. Ad- 
vance registration cards for both show 
and conference may be obtained from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


year’s 


Recent Mansfield Appointments 


A realignment of the administrative staff 
involving the appointment of three admin- 
istrative assistants, and the creation of a 
new research department, has been an- 
nounced by the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. William A. Moser 
has been appointed an assistant to the 
president. Named as assistants to the di- 
rector in the Research and Development 
Division are Kenneth R. Garvick, assigned 
to the Compound Department, and Robert 
C. Hudson, who has been assigned to de- 
sign and construction. R. M. Gage, for- 
merly manager of compound development, 
has been named manager of research of 
the New Products Division, a new unit of 
the company. Paul L. Cairns has been ap- 
pointed manager of design and construc- 
Hudson, and R. J. 


tion, succeeding Mr. A 
succeed Mr. 


Civay has been named _ to 
Cairns as group head of design and con- 
struction. P. A. Hannewald has become 
head of specifications while W. S. Black 
has been named group head of tube and 
air bag construction. Newcomers involved 
in the new administrative capacities are 
Mr. Moser, a veteran of 30 years in 
chemical engineering, and Mr. Garvick, 
who was associated with the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. before joining Mansfield 
Tire. 


Announces New Alcohol Plant 


Shell Chemical Corp. has started oper- 
ations at a new alcohol denaturing plant 
near Chicago, Il. Company officials stated 
that the new plant will substantially reduce 
the time required by the company to service 
orders from middle western points. The 
plant is equipped to furnish the most gen- 
used grades of specially denatured 
solvents and to 


erally 
alcohols and proprietary 
ship them to an area that includes most of 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and parts of Ohio and Minnesota.  Incor- 
porating the latest design features, the 
plant is an addition to the general storage 
and distribution facilities that the company 
has been using at Argo, Ill. The alcohol 
will be delivered to Argo for denaturing 
from the company’s Houston plant by river 
barge. It was announced that the 
company is expanding its denaturing plant 
at Sewaren, N. J., to give improved service 
to East Coast customers. The firm’s third 
denaturing plant operates in conjunction 
with its alcohol production facilities at 
Houston, Texas. 


also 
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LATEST AUTOMATION DEVICES 
SHOWN BY RICHARDSON SCALE 





Some of the latest developments in the 
field of automation, covering proportioning, 
weighing, conveying and feeding devices, 
were recently shown and explained to a 
group of technical editors by the Richard- 
son Scale Co. at its extensive plant in 
Clifton, N. J. The visit also included a 
conducted tour of the company’s new lab- 
oratory which is dedicated to systematically 
inventing and improving materials handling 
equipment and which is applying research 
techniques to a field that has for many 
years appeared to lie beyond the scope of 
research. 

Of special interest to the rubber field 
was the new system developed by the com- 
pany for automatically proportioning equip- 
ment. A remote-control batching process, 
it makes no mistakes, is fast, extremely 
accurate, cuts labor costs, and permits qual- 
ity control which is practically impossible 
with hand mixing operations. Heart of 
the system are specially-designed instru- 
ments that control the weighing operation. 
They consist of military-type synchro- 
mechanisms which are mounted on the in- 
dicating arm of the scale dial and turn on 
and shut off the flow of material to the 
weigh hopper according to settings made 
on the master panel. One of these systems 
has recently been installed at the plant of 
the Ohio Rubber Co. at Willoughby, Ohio, 
and another is scheduled for early instal- 
lation at one of the plants of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


New Tare-Weighing System 


Also displayed was a new and unique 
automatic tare-weighing system that does 
away with even the smallest overages and 
underages. In this system, a drum, can, 
cylinder or box is automatically tared and 
then filled with product until a selected 
weight is reached. The precise weight of 
product in the container is then recorded 
The sys- 
tem is applicable to any solid 
product in any operation where good qual- 
ity control is desirable and where savings 


or printed for permanent record. 
liquid or 


of a few ounces or pounds mount to con- 
siderable sums over a period of time. 

\ new Y-shaped conveyor has been de- 
veloped by the company which permits two 
men packing products in textile or multi- 
wall bags to turn out what three or four 


men normally can. Called a Y-veyor, it 


consists of two 3-foot spiral conveyors, 
which form the arms of the “Y,” and a 
specially-designed 7-foot, 3-inch V-belt 


sewing conveyor, which forms the leg of 
the “Y.” A controlling mechanism at the 
receiving end of the sewing conveyor is 
the key feature of the design. It prevents 
filled open-mouth bags, passing from the 
spiral conveyors to the V-belt conveyor, 
from spilling, tipping or twisting. 

\nother new item of interest was a 
rotary feeder which successfully handles 
exceptionally sticky or flushy materials. 
The key design feature of this unit is a 
rubber pocket that increases and decreases 
in volume when charging and discharging 
There are 36 such pockets, each one 5 
inches in diameter. The pockets tend to 
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NILSEN AND GARDNER ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS BY HEWITT-ROBINS 





R. A. Nilsen 


Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
has announced the election of Robert A. 
Nilsen and Ellis B. Gardner as vice-presi- 
dents of the company. Now vice-president 
and general manager of the Restfoam Di- 
vision of the company, Mr. Nilsen was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
On completion of his formal educa- 


gan. 
tion he joined the Mishawaka, Ind., plant 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. After a short 


time as a production worker, he was made 
after advanced 
step-by-step to higher finally 
becoming general superintendent of the 
plant. He joined Hewitt-Robins in 1946 
and became manager of production in the 
company’s newly-established Foam Rubber 
Division in Buffalo, N. Y. He was named 
general manager of the 1952, 
the position he held at the time of his most 


a supervisor, which he 


positions, 


division in 


recent promotion, 
Mr. Gardner, now 
controller of the company, was graduated 


vice-president and 


E. B. Gardner 


from Columbia University in 1940 with a 
B. A. degree. After service with the Army 
Air Force and five years with the General 
Electric Co. at Schenectady, NN. ¥a) ie 
joined the Restfoam Division in Buffalo in 
1946 as a factory accountant. During this 
time he did post-graduate work in account 
ing at the University of Buffalo. He sub- 
sequently became chief factory accountant 
for both the Restfoam and Rubber Divi- 
sions. He was appointed assistant corpo- 
rate controller in 1950 and corporate con- 
troller later in the same year. Mr. Gard- 
ner is a member of the Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee and the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Advisory Com- 
Washington, D. C., and is an 
member of the State Depart- 
Panel. He 
Council of 
Insti- 


mittee in 
alternate 
ment’s Rubber Advisory 
a member of the Accounting 
the Machinery and Allied Products 
tute and a trustee of the Pension Trust of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 


is also 








suck in product with a minimum displace 
ment of air and urge material out at dis- 
charge, thus making the machine simulate 
a positive displacement pump 
The new laboratory, built at a 
$150,000, is currently investigating the flow 
of solid materials in chutes, bins and hop- 


cost of 


pers, and before long Richardson Scale 
hopes to evolve a general equation for 
the flow of solids in any bin of sym- 
metrical shape. To date, research engi- 
neers at the laboratory have collected con- 


information on the pressure 


the bin 


siderable 
exerted by different materials on 
discharging opening, as well as data on 
the lateral and vertical pressures existing 
at different points within the material mass 


Acquires New English Plant 


Witco Chemical Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, has acquired a modern manufacturing 
plant at Union Lane, Droitwich Spa., 
Worc., England, for the manufacture of 
latex compounds and auxiliary chemicals, 
adhesives, wax and rosin sizes and certain 
types of lubricants and emulsions. 


Fisk Inter-Urban Snow Tire 


\ new mud and snow tire called the 
“Fisk Inter-Urban,” giving up to 25% 
faster starts on packed-down snow and 


also giving greatly improved riding ease 
on open highways, has been announced by 
the Fisk Division of the U. S. Rubber Co 
In this new passenger car tire, the extra- 
long tread fingers give exceptional starting 
power that helps motorists pull through 
slush and mire. Tread grooves are wide, 
and the flexible tread snaps mud or snow 
out of the tire with each revolution of the 
wheel, the firm states. Another feature of 
the Fisk Inter-Urban is its skid resistance 
on cleared roads, due in part to the ex- 
clusive, angled tread. This helps make the 
tire resist sideslip, spins, and skids. De- 
spite the improved traction of this tire in 


mud or snow, cleared-road comfort has 
been increased by means of a smoother 
ride. Irritating buzz or hum has _ been 


materially reduced, while still maintaining 
good traction qualities in mud and snow 


The Fisk Inter-Urban is also available 
with white sidewalls, for motorists who 
want to keep their cars “all white.” 
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RHODE ISLAND GROUP HEARS 
TALKS BY RHINES AND SEARS 


The November 19th meeting of the 


Rhode Island Rubber Club held at the 


Metacomet Golf Club in East Providence, 


R. |. featured two interesting addresses, 
one by Dr. Chester Rhines of the Research 
and Development Division of the U. S$ 
Rubber Co., and the other by W. J. Sears, 
vice-president of the Rubber Manufac 
turers Association and chairman of its 
Crude Rubber Committee 

Dr. Rhines spoke on “Modern Planta- 
tion Methods in Production of Natural 
Rubber Latex.” Several years of actual 
experience in the Far East lent the flavor 
of “on the spot” reporting to his remarks 
Mr. Sears gave a “Progress Report on 
the Natural Rubber Quality Program ot 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association.’ 

In addition to a resume of natural rub 
ber quality, Mr. Sears reviewed the inter 
national policy aspects of rubber. On in 
proving the quality of natural rubber, the 
speaker stated that it is believed some im 
provement has been made during the past 
year. The seminar program, he said, dem 
onstrated that the rubber chemist and _ the 
compounder, in addition to the buyer 
could be a good policeman in assuring 
that his company received proper deliveries 

Mr. Sears said that RMA has estab 
lished a working liaison with the Crude 
Rubber Committee of the American S« 
ciety of Testing Materia 
of that committee serving on the RMA 


] 1 
Ss with a member 





Crude Rubber Committee. The relationshiy 
with the Rubber Trade Association 

New York was further improved wher 
that organization formed its own Crude 


Rubber Committee which meets jointh 


with the RMA committee for consider: 
tion of mutual problems 

The speaker stated that for the eal 
1955 and bevond, even if we use the highest 
natural rubber production estimates, it 1s 
indicated that there will not be enou 
natural rubber avatlable i manta a 
50% use in the United States. Based I 
these estimates, world natural rubber pr 
duction and consumption could be balance 
in 1955 by 47% use in the United States 

For the vears thereatter, the ratio 


decline each year to only 35% in 1958 


Mr. Sears said that he believes there w 
be an ample supply of synthetic rubber 
to meet expanding future requirement 
making up for the mability of the natur 
rubber industry to expand its productior 
He noted that the 23c government sell 
ing price for GR-S has been attacked 
the natural rubber industry as “nonc 
mercial.” They believe, he said, that under 
private Ownership the price will of neces 
sity be increased. There is some opinior 
in this country to support this conelusion ; 
however, the great body of evidence indi 
cates that it is probable that under private 
ownership the selling price of GR-S will 
not materially differ from the government 
selling price 
2 


present 23 


If it is assumed that the 
selling price of GR-S might be maintained, 
then the price of its chief competitor, 
natural rubber, must be related to it. Mr 


Sears declared that it is his belief that 


there is an adequate supply of both nat 





A 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Jan. 24, 1954. Philadelphia Rubber 
Group, Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


Jan. 27-29, 1954. Society of Plastics En- 
gineers, Inc., Tenth Annual National 
Technical Conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Jan. 29, 1954. Akron Rubber Group, 
Winter Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Feb. 5, 1954. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Feb. 11, 1954. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Hotel Van Orman, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Feb. 12, 1954. Connecticut Rubber 


Group, Bridgeport, Conn 


Feb. 12, 1954. Detroit Rubber & Plas 
tics Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, De 
troit, Mich 


Mar. 26, 1954. Boston Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Bos 


n, Mass 


Mar. 26, 1954. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, III. 


Apr. 2, 1954. Akron Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohi 


Apr. 8, 1954. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Hotel Van Orman, 
i rt Wayne, Ind 


Apr. 9, 1954. Detroit Rubber & Plas 
Pp, Detroit-Leland Hotel, De 
t. Micl 


t Cro. 
Ss Garo 


Apr. 14-16, 1954. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Hotel Brown, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Apr. 30, 1954. Chicage Rubber Group, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


May 14, 1954. Connecticut Rubber 


Group 


June 18, 1954. Akron Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing. 


June 18, 1954. Boston Rubber Group, 


Summer Outing. 


June 22-25, 1954. Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry, Third Rubber Tech- 
nology Conference, London, England. 


June 25, 1954. Detroit Rubber & Plas- 


tics Group, Summer Outing 


Sept. 15-17, 1954. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 18, 1954. Connecticut Rubber 


(-roup 


Oct. 8, 1954. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Micl 


Oct. 15, 1954. Boston Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass 


Dec. 10, 1954. Boston Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Hotel Somerset, Boston, 


Mass 
Dec. 10, 1954. Detroit Rubber & Plas 


tics Group, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, 


Detroit, Mich 


J 





ural and synthetic rubber to meet the fu 
ure increasing demand, and therefore 11 
is conceivable that the rubber manufac 
ring industry, for the first time in many 
ears, can look forward to an assured 
supply at reasonably stable prices 


Dunlop Tire Promotes Crawford 


\t a meeting of the board of directors 

the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., held 
on November 20, 1953, Glenn H. Crawford 
was elected executive vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr. Crawford joined the Dun 
lop organization in 1927 and since 1946 
has served as vice-president and comptrol 


ler 


Quebec Group Hears le Beau 


At the November 19th meeting at the 
Queen's Hotel in Montreal, Que., Canada, 
the Quel Rubber and Plastics (;rouy 
heard an address by Dr. Desiree le Beau, 


director of research for the Midwest Rub 


ber Reclaiming ¢ Dr. le Beau spoke on 
“Reclan and Reclaiming Processes as 
Part of the Development of the Rubber 
Indus " The sources of natural, syn 


thetic rubber and reclaim were discussed 
The theoretical aspect of reclaiming was 
reviewed and most recent methods of pro 
duction explained. The talk was followed 
by the presentation of an interesting color 
film on the reclaim process as it is carried 
out at Midwest Rubber 
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The Rubber Industry’s 
accepted answer to 
the challenge of 
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SAF (Super Abrasion Furnace) 
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UNICELLULAR POLYETHYLENE 
ANNOUNCED BY BAKELITE CO. 


A new cellular polyethylene with half 
the weight and a dielectric constant about 
one-half that of regular polyethylene has 
been developed by the Bakelite Co., a di- 
vision of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. The new material has been extruded 
at Bakelite laboratories on various sizes of 
wire and has been used successfully to in- 
sulate ultra-high frequency television lead- 
in wires 

“Bakelite polyethylene, which is already 
the lightest of commercial plastics, has been 
expanded to about half of its original spe- 
cific gravity in a new development of this 
versatile plastic,” according to A. E. Mai- 
bauer, manager of the Wire and Cable 
Materials Division. “The new unicellular 
polyethylene is expanded with the aid of 
a blowing agent which produces a mate- 
rial constructed essentially of unconnected 
cells. With its lower specific gravity and 
reduced dielectric constant, the new cellu- 
lar polyethylene is expected to prove espe- 
useful in applications where weight 
are 


cially 


savings in wire construction 


lower 


finished 
necessary and where 
tenuation and line losses are required, par- 
ticularly at high 

“Besides an extremely low dielectric con- 
factor and 


electrical at- 
frequencies. 

stant, excellent good 
dielectric strength, the new cellular poly- 
ethylene has a_ high water 
penetration,” Mr. Maibauer stated. “Due 
remarkable properties, the new 
made commer- 


power 
resistance to 


to these 
cellular 
cially 

lead-in) wires 
television receivers 
tion of the new expanded material solves 


polyethylene has 
feasible the insulation of antenna 


for new UHF and VHF 


Economical applica- 


an almost insurmountable insulation prob- 
ultra-high frequency tele- 


be made commer 


lem raised by 
vision which could not 
cially profitable with other insulating ma- 
terials. 

“The 
frequency television 
field disturbances that produce noise and 
distortion in the television picture requires 
that be built up to include the 
entire electrical field created between two 
paired lead-in wires. Moisture, dust and 
dirt settling on the thin strip of poly- 
ethylene that separates twin wires on low 
frequency television lead-ins, provides a 
conductive path in the electrical field that 
causes disturbances at high frequencies. A 
solid insulating material thick enough to 
keep moisture and dirt out of the electrical 
field would be prohibitive in cost. Cellular 
polvethylene, however, accomplishes — the 
purpose economically because of its 
pansion, which on a volume basis reduces 
the cost of the insulation. Also, none of 
the superior electrical characteristics of 
Bakelite polyethylene are sacrificed, but in- 
stead they are improved with the new 
material. 

“Extrusion techniques for the new ma- 
terial have been developed satisfactorily in 
Sakelite Company laboratories,” Mr. Mai- 
bauer pointed out. “During the extrusion 
process, the polyethylene compound is 
heated and the desirable cellular structure 
is obtained by the expansion of the 
formed. With the necessary pressure 


ultra-high 
electrical 


greater sensitivity of 


signals to 


insulation 


ex~ 


gas 
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Cold Weather Coming 


As the winter season approaches, 
it is suggested that latex consumers 
review their requirements for the 
next few months, All latices must 
be protected from freezing and all 
shipments are made at the buyers’ 
risk. Usually, suppliers make tank 
car and tank truck shipments in in- 
sulated equipment, while carloads 
and truckloads of drums are handled 
in heated carriers. It is important, 
however, that all latex be 
from loading docks to heated quar- 


removed 


ters as soon as received. Common 
carriers are not liable for loss in 
connection with latex unless negli 


gence or undue delay can be proven 
conclusively. If the latex should ar- 
rive in a solid or semi-solid state, 
it should be warmed gradually with 
out agitation to a temperature of 
about 100° F. This is best done by 
means of storage in a heated room 
for 48 hours. Usually, this treatment 
the latex to its normal 


will restore t 


state 





maintained in the extruder and die t 


prevent expansion of the gas, the new ma 
terial expands to twice its usual volume 
leaving the die 
new 


after 
expansion in the 


immediately 


amount of cellular 


polyethylene may also be controlled to the 


exact degree desirable for the application 
involved. 

“This new development opens up other 
commercial applications as vet unexplored, 
such as its use for flotation equipment 
Cellular polyethylene floats in water mucl 
more readily due to its specific gravity of 
0.47 as compared to 0.93 for standard 
polyethylene. The new Bakelite cellular 
polyethylene also retains to a large degree 
the exceptional chemical resistance of pols 
ethylene which makes it impervious to cor- 
rosion by salt sea water, most acids, alka 
lies and oxidizing agents 

“The polyethylene compound 
mended for applications where the use of 
cellular polvethylene is indicated, 
television lead-in wire, is supplied in com- 
mercial quantities by Bakelite Company 
Varying degrees of expansion are pro- 
duced by mixing the standard materials 
with Bakelite polyethylene in regular 
grades,” according to Mr. Maibauer 


recom- 


such as 


Nylon-Cotton Breaker Strip 

New York Belting & Packing Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has announced that a new 
breaker strip now standard on heavy duty 
conveyor belts produced by the company, 
is being woven of nylon and cotton to give 
strength and impact resistance. The 
strength of nylon and the impact resistance 
and stretchability of cotton are combined 
in the new strip, which separates the belt 
carcass from the outer rubber cover. In 
weaving the strip, the two materials are 
tied together to give increased cushioning 
and shock resistance to the belts. 


The 


VERSATILITY OF RUBBER CEMENTS 
STRESSED BY GOODRICH EXECUTIVE 
Rubber cements, undergoing — recent 
startling 
ranked among today’s most 
materials, according to Robert V 
Yohe, vice-president-sales, of the B. F 
Goodrich Industrial Division, 
Akron, Ohio 
land, Ohio, Mr 
thetic rubbers. 
liquid structural 
means for bonding many of today’s newly 
The Good 


changes by research, are now 
versatile struc 


tural 


Products 
In a recent speech at Cleve 


Yohe said that 


witl 


new svn 


resins int 


combined 


adhesives, are the best 


developed materials and alloys 
rich executive cited the use of adhesives in 
the construction of military jet airplanes 


to provide skin sections and structural as 
semblies which withstand the terrific 
and vibration of supersonic speeds 

“Using bonded structural assemblies, new 
production 


stress 


aircraft are going into 
construction 


military 
with a 
construction is unaffected by 


semi-flexible Sucl 
vibration and 


temperature extremes and possesses more 


strength with less weight than conven 
tional riveted joints,” Mr. Yohe said. He 
pointed out that a half-inch square bond 
of aluminum to aluminum will support 


more than a ton 
“Tt has been found that structural ad 


hesives bond new metals and other mate 


rials without sacrificing such desirable 
qualities as improved weight. streneth and 
heat resistance for which the new mate 
rials were originally developed. In con 
trast, welding becomes extremely difficult 
between dissimilar materials, solder has 


while riveting and bolt 
areas,” Mr 


very little strength, 


ing creates localized stress 
Yohe said 
Mr. Yohe predicted a promising future 


for structural adhesives in the construction 


industry He said that porcelain panels, 
consisting of two porcelain sheets with a 


honeveomb structure bonded between them, 


have been used in curtain wall construc 
tion. With these panels, he said, buildings 
can he assembled and erected within a 


fraction of the time needed for conven 
tional masonry buildings. The steel 
| 


work needed is much lighter than that re 


frame 


quired in conventional buildings and the 
building never needs painting or refinishing 

Describing organic solder, another new 
product in the structural adhesive field, 
Mr. Yohe said that the films of this solid 
material possess strengths of 10,000 pounds 
per square inch and can be manufactured 
with elongation characteristics up to 900% 


Liaison Committee Reappointed 
Tohn M. Ball (Midwest Rubber 


claiming), vice-chairman of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, has announced the re¢ 
appointment of the previous Liaison Com 
mittee for 1954. The committee is com 
posed of the following: R. E. Hutchinson 
(Firestone), Los Angeles and San Fran 
cisco; Daniel Reahard, Jr. (General Tire), 
Chicago and Fort Wayne; Stewart L 
Brams (Dayton Chemical Products Lab- 
oratories), Southern Ohio, Detroit, Akron 
and Buffalo; J. S. Jorezak (Thiokol 
Chemical), Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York; and Lyle L. Longworth, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Boston. 


Re- 
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COMMERCE DEPT. COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON NBS ACTIVITIES 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
has made public the report of the Scien- 
Committee for Evaluation of the 
present functions and operations of the 
National Bureau of Standards in relation 
to present national needs and their recom- 
mendations for the improvement and 
strengthening of the Bureau. 

Secretary Weeks said: “I am in complete 
accord with the views of the Evaluation 
Committee of the high level of importance 
to the nation of the Bureau of Standards 
and of the need for strengthening the 
Bureau so that in its performance it meas 
ures up to this level. I shall do all in my 
power to aid in the strengthening of the 
Bureau so that it can fully 
responsibilities to the nation 

“The Committee’s members,” 
Weeks continued, “have rendered a valu- 
able service to the nation,” and their find- 
ings “will serve as a guide to the Depart 
ment of Commerce and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in their efforts to bring 


tists’ 


discharge its 


Secretary 


as rapidly as possible the Bureau to a state 
of maximum effectiveness.” 

Secretary Weeks that he has al- 
ready moved to carry out some of the 
Committee’s recommendations as they erys- 


said 


tallized during the progress of the study 
The Committee lists its “more significant” 
recommendations for improving — and 


strengthening the Bureau as follows: (1) 
Higher level of activity in the basic pro 

grams; (2) Modernization of facilities and 
increased space for basic programs; (3) 
Improvement of organization at the Asso 


ciate Director level; (4) Transfer of 
weaponry projects to the Department of 
Defense. 


Also, (5) Continued use of the Bureau 
by Department of Defense and Atomic 
Energy Commission for non-weaponry sci- 
ence and technical aid; (6) Continued and 
increased use of the Bureau by other agen 
Government in indicated areas of 
technology ; (7) 
tests operations at the Bureau; 


cies of 
science and Decrease in 
repetitive 
(8) Division of primary responsibility for 
policy and procedure on commercial prod- 
uct tests between the Secretary of Com 
merce and the Director of the Bureau; 
(9) Increased support of standard 
ples program; (10) Advisory groups t 
the Director selected from membership in 


sam 


eight scientific and technical societies 

The report also listed som: 
eral conclusions reached by the Committee 
as follows: (1) The Burean of Standards 
is of vital importance to national strength; 
(2) It is an organization with a splendid 
record and tradition, internationally 


major ven 


recog 
nized and respected; (3) It is, in general, 
staffed 
tence, integrity and loyalty to the Bureau’s 
functions and objectives 

\lso, (4) With the increasing range and 
depth of technology, the need for the serv 
j Bureau of Standards becomes 
important and its functions 
more complex. The accurate determina 
tion of physical constants, the properties 
of materials, standards and standards prac 
tices and testing and evaluation procedures 
are all essential services for our industrial 


with professional men of compe 


ices of the 


even more 


S¢ ciety. 
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Car Rentals Saving Time 


According to the results of a 56- 
city study conducted by the Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, almost 50% of 
the country’s car rertals are made 
by traveling salesmen who use 
rented cars for business reasons. 
The report indicated that salesmen 
are using planes and trains increas- 
ingly to slash traveling time be- 
tween cities and are renting autos 
at destination to see their cus- 
tomers. Eight years ago the large 
majority of rentals were made by in- 
town residents and were primarily 
for pleasure purposes, a Hertz offi- 
It is estimated that many 
salesmen increase their sales calls 
as much as 40% by abandoning 
chauffeur roles. 


cial said. 





(5) Since the close of the war the tech- 
nology of the nation has shot rapidly for- 
ward. The Bureau’s basic programs ex- 
panded until 1950 but at a rate beneath 
that justified by the needs. Since 1950 the 


decrease in basic programs must be con- 


sidered as tragic. The ground lost since 
1950 should be regained in the next two 
fiscal years and the programs then ex- 


panded as detailed studies by the Director 
and his advisory committees find necessary. 

Also, (6) Scientific and technical serv- 
other agencies of Government are 
responsibilities of the Bureau. 
In general, the Bureau has discharged 
these responsibilities well; (7) The De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have made broad and 
significant use of the Bureau. Their use 
of the Bureau in areas other than develop- 
ment of weapons is of value to the Bureau 
in its basic programs and should be en- 


ices to 


important 


couraged 

Also, (8) The volume of 
velopment work has become large in com- 
with all other activities of the 
relative size and its 
on the other Bureau programs make its 
transfer from the Bureau desirable; (9) 
Other agencies of the Government do not 


weaponry de- 


parison 


Bureau. Its effects 


make as large use of the services of the 
Bureau as might well be expected. The 
Committee believes that an increase in the 
use of the Bureau by other agencies of 
should be encouraged; (10) 
the Committee 
should be in a 
fune- 


Government 
If the recommendations of 
are followed, the Bureau 
position to perform its authorized 
tions in balance at the minimum level for 
the nation’s needs within a_ four-year 
}¢ riod 

The Committee membership included the 
following: Dr. Mervin J. Kelly (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories); Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge (California Institute of Tech- 
nology); Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer (Univer- 
sity of California); Dr. William L. Ever- 
itt (University of Illinois); Dr. James W. 
Parker (Detroit Edison); Dr. Clyde E. 
Williams (Battelle Memorial Institute) ; 


Dr. Abel Wolman (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) ; Dr. Guy Suits 
tric); and Dr. J. 
University). 


(General Elec- 
3arkley Rosser (Cornell 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY ANNOUNCES 
VINYL FILM QUALITY PROGRAM 
The new vinyl plastic film standard and 
seal of quality will be promoted through 
an educational program to retailers, fabri- 
cators and processors, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Bernard Mittman, 
chairman of the Vinyl Processors Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc., and secretary- 
treasurer of the Elm Coated Fabrics Co. 
“Responsibility for carrying out this pro- 
gram is in the hands of a group of repre- 
sentatives of companies in the fields of 
retailing, vinyl film processing and vinyl 
film fabricating,” Mr. Mittman stated. 
“Since it is felt that the impetus of this 
program will be apparent by next Spring,” 
continued Mr. Mittman, “it was decided 
to postpone the Fifth Film, Sheeting and 
Coated Fabrics Division Conference spon- 
sored by the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., to March or April, 1954. At 
that time this educational program will be 
included as a prominent part of the two- 
day conference, which was originally 
scheduled for December 3 and 4, 1953.” 
Fourteen companies in the plastics in- 
dustry have joined together to launch this 
vinyl plastic film educational program. It 
is anticipated that others may join this 
The companies 
follows: 


group as its plans unfold. 
now in this program are as 
Bakelite, Firestone Plastics, General Tire, 
Elm Coated Fabrics, Goodrich Chemical, 
Goodyear Tire, Harte & Co., Imperial 
Chemical & Plastics, Monsanto Chemical, 
Naugatuck Chemical, Presto Plastics 
Products, Respro, Inc., Ross and Roberts, 
and the Rubber Corporation of America. 
Ralf Shockey and Associates, Inc., mer- 
chandising and sales promotion counsel of 
New York City, has been retained by the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., to 
handle this educational program. Joseph 
Broslaw is the account executive. 


Buffalo Hears Studebaker 


The October 6th meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group held at the Westbrook Hotel 
in Buffalo, N. Y., attracted approximately 
60 members and guests. The meeting was 
addressed by Merton E. Studebaker of the 
Phillips Chemical Co., who spoke on 
“Carbon Black.” Mr. Studebaker’s paper 
was divided into two parts. The first half 
summarized the knowledge of physico- 
chemical properties of various kinds of 
carbon black. The last half dealt with cer- 
tain aspects of carbon black-rubber mix- 
tures and yulcanizates. An attempt was 
made to show how the fundamental proper- 
ties of the carbon black affect the unvul- 
canized and the vulcanized stocks. A col- 
loid chemical point of view was taken 
throughout the discussion. The after-din- 
ner speaker was K. E. Smalley, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of mortgages at the M& T 
bank. He spoke on “Residential Mortgage 
Financing and Interest Rates.” 





Non-breakable jars made of Bakelite 
polyethylene are being manufactured by 
the Imco Container Corp. of Kansas City, 
Mo. They are produced in a wide range of 
colors and in capacities of 1, 2 and 4 
ounces. 
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BAIRD RUBBER MARKS 50 YEARS’ 
SERVICE TO RUBBER INDUSTRY 


With 1953 drawing to a close, the Baird 
Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., of 223 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y., is preparing to 
embark on its second half-century of serv 
rubber 


ice to the manufacturers of the 


Western Hemisphere. Over fifty years 
ago, William Torrey Baird and _ his 


Breckenridge Baird, 


Co., a 


Robert 
the Rubber Trading 
changed to the 
Inc 

with the 


brother, 
formed 
which 
Jaird Rubber & Trading Co., 
William T. Baird had 
Mechanical Rubber Co. and its predeces 
sors for thirty 


name 
was subsequently 
been 
years before resigning t 
form the importing firm with his brother 
William T. Baird joined the rubber indus- 
try o1 September 2, 1873, as an ottice boy 
New York Belting & Packing 


with the 


Co. He advanced to the position of book 
keeper, and in 1885 was named cashier 
of the company. Some time later, he was 


secretary of the firm 
York Belting & 
New 


elected 

When the New 
Co, reorganized te 
Belting & Packing Co., Ltd., Mr 
was also elected secretary of this new 
company. This was in March, 1891. Later, 
formation of the Mechanical Rub 
he was appointed a director and 
1896, was elected treasurer of 


Pac king 
York 


Baird 


become the 


on the 
be ee 
on June 5, 
this company. 


William T 


Baird resigned from his po 


sition with the Mechanical Rubber Co. to 
form his own company, which he served 
as president until 1929. Until his death 


in 1941 he held the post of treasurer witl 
Baird Rubber. 

Robert Breckenridge Baird was born in 
Lock Haven, Penna., and at an early age 
came to New York found en 
ployment with Charles A. 
dent of the Okonite Co., as a bookkeeper 
Later, he became connected with the New 
York & Rubber Co., and was se 
retary of the company when it was liqui 
dated fter some seven years in the real 
estate business, Robert B. Baird 
the New York Commercial C 
to visit rubber manufacturers in and about 
New York 

In July, 
& Co. of 
trade in New England and Canada 
Maver & (¢ 
ind & Mor 
reclaimed Robert 
Baird died in 1927, at whicl 


chairman of the 


where he 
Cheever, presi 


Boston 


joined 
P and he van 


1896, he joined George A. Alder 


Boston, Mass., serving the rub 
ber 
He later 
in crude 


represented Otto G 
rubber Loewenthal 
genstern in rubbe r 
Breckenridge 
time he 


directors of the 


board ol 
Baird Rubber & Trading 


Was 





W. T. Baird, Jr. C. W. Baird, Sr. 
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W. T. Baird, 
In 1907, RKobert 
Robert B., 
graduation from the 


joined tl 


ot Brooklyn He became a nt secre 
tary of the company im 1913, and was 
vice preside nt at the ne his retire ent 
in 1928 For mam ears, Robe r 
Baird and Ralph de Pah he fa . 
auto racer, teste 1 customers tires ea 
ing tracks throughout the United St 
Robert Lyle Baird died im 1942 

Colher \ Baird, eldest son of Wi i 
T., entered the business in 1910, follown 
his graduation from the Sheth Sciet 
tific School (which later became a 4 
tf Yale University) In 1913, he was 
elected assistant treasurer, and held the 
position ot vice-pre sident at € ime ot 


his retirement in 1945 


made numerous trips 

pany, 

estates 
Soon after his rel 


> 
ice with the A. | 


William T. Baird, sident ot 
Baird Rubber, joined the fir The 
agement of the company placed S 
hands in 1933, where it has remai ed 1 
the present 

Collier W. Baird, Jr., joined the firm i 
the fall of 1947, after service with thie 
Armed Forces in World War II. In Jan 


uary, 1948, he 
urer and a dire 


Was ¢ 
tor, a 
secretary of the ce 

Robert B. B 
of the f 
issociated with Bair 
1948. Upon his relea 
ice in 1946, he 
Manufacturing Corp 
\t the 


corporation, 


urd, 


unders ot 


pomnes 


time of his 


he was 


R. B. Baird, II 











including v1 








Sr. 


e company upon fits 


Poly 


technic 











tive sery 


1 War 


lected assistant treas 


nd in 1953 was named 


he concern, became 
1 Rubber on March 1, 
se from military serv 
1 the | 
of Trenton, N | 
resignation trom this 


acting secretary 





C. W. Baird, Jr. 








< istant ft the genet il manager of thre 
Acme Rubber Manutacturing C: di 
sion of the parent firt In Dece b 
1948, he was ppointe 1 secretat and a 
director of Baird Rubber In Augus 


1952, Robert 
1c¢ pre sident ot ¢ ‘ ern 
In addition to Wi 5 ea Collet 





tives of the 
lent nd a director, and Paul A 





vice-presi 
Mulach, sales executive Mr Mocl ir\ 
has been with the ompany for twenty 
1 ] \T \71 ) 1 ’ ] 
vears, wlule Ait \lulach joined Baird 
Rubber last vear. He was formerly vice 
president and genet anager of Institu 


tional Services, In Brooklvn, N. ¥ 
52, Harold W. Hol 


+] 


At the 
well-known throughout 


d Rubber after 


close of 19 
combe, ] 
trv, retired frot Bait 
eighteen vears’ service 
the crude rul 

and had worked 


before that 


ibber busi 





vears, 


factories 





Baird Rubber has always had its execu 
tive personnel see things “first hand,” no 
matter how much travel it en ulls Phe 


thus 


company’s connections abt 





kept na pers nal basis, and its execu- 
tives obtain up-to-date knowledge of con 
ditions in the natural rubber producing 


Both founders of the 





areas of the wi 


companys were trequent visitors abroad, 


Wilham T 
the world 
Through the 


_Sr., having made a trip around 
at the age « SIX 


g t seventy 
history of the compa 





officers and ave either | a 
background 


taken 


to famiharize tl 


in rubber manufacturing, or 


courses 


specialized university 
the 


have 


emselves with needs 


manufacturers 

Today, the individual members ot tl 

firm belong to various rubber groups and 
company itself is 
Trade Associa- 
Commodity Ex 
New York Com 
Rubber Clear- 





societies The 
the Rubber 
York, the 


and the 


technical 
a member of 
tion of New 
change, Inc., 
modity 
ing Association, 


Exchange, and the 
Inc. 


UBS Appoints Chemical Coatings 


Union Bay State Chemical Co., Inc., of 
Cambridge, Mass., has appointed — the 
Chemical Coatings & Engineering Co. of 
Darby, Penna., as and engineering 
representatives to analyze the anti-corro- 
sion problems common to many industries 
and to custom service the application of 
proper coatings. 


sales 











Rubarite Plant Opened 


The formal dedication of the new plant 
of Rubarite, Inc., at Malvern, Ark., took 
place on November 20, with a number of 
federal, state and local government digni- 
taries participating. The new plant, be 
lieved to be the only one of its kind, will 
produce a synthetic rubber powder which 
is used in rubberized asphalt for road pav 
ing and other allied purposes. Rubarite, 


Inc., located six miles from Malvern, is 
owned jointly by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., the National Lead Co. and 


Bird & Son, Inc. Nearly 100 persons were 
on hand to tour the new plant and watch 
a 30-ton dynamite blast touched off in 
Magnet Cove to obtain barytes needed in 
the manufacturing process 

During the past few years, Rubarite, the 
name given to the special compound, has 
number 0 


been used successfully on a 
heavily traveled test roads. Engineers have 
concluded from that Rubarite 
asphalt withstands changing weather con 
ditions more ruggedly than conventional 
paving materials. further indicate 
the new paving material will wear longer 
pounding of 
co-precipi 


these tests 


Tests 


under the constant today’s 
traffic. Rubarite is made by 
tation of synthetic rubber latex and ex 
tremely small particles of barytes. Other 
Rubarite installations which are proving 
satisfactory are located in Wisconsin, Kan 


sas City, Mo., and Chicago, [II 


Plans Black Production in U.K. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
manufacture, in the United Kingdom, ot 
Kosmos and Dixie grade of furnace carbon 


black previously produced only in_ the 
United States by the United Carbon C 
of Charleston, West Va A long-tern 
agreement has been reached whereby the 


United Carbon Co. is making its technical 
knowledge and engineering 
available to United Carbon 


Swansea, for the 


experience 
Black, Ltd., 
purpose of establishing 
standards and insuring control of quality 
\s a result of studies made by United 
Carbon at Swansea and in the Engineering 
Department in the United States, modifica 
tions of existing plant and processes are 
already in progress and plans have been 
made for the construction of additional 
The modifications 
will result in the production of 
purpose furnace black to be marketed as 
Dixie 45 and Kosmos 45 by the selling 
agents of the United Carbon Co., namely, 
the Anchor Chemical Co. and Chance and 
Hunt. It is also planned to produce other 
types of carbon black at Swansea, similar 
to grades produced by United Carbon. in 
the U. S. 


capacity at Swansea. 


a general 


New Western Electric President 

Directors of the Western Electric Co., 
manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell 
Telephone System, have elected Frederick 
R. Kappel as president, it was announced 
recently. Mr. Kappel, a vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., succeeds Stanley Bracken, who has 
been named chairman of the board. Mr 
Kappel joined the Bell System as a ground 
man in 1924. 
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Warner Named Vice-President 





Harry B. Warner 


Harry B. Warner, formerly plant mana- 
Experimental Station of the 
Goodrich Chemical Co. at Avon 
Ohio, has been named vice-president, 
succeeding Dr 


ger of the 
B. F 
Lake, 
technical, of the company 
Frank K. Schoenteld, 
named vice-president in charge of research 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Warner will direct the com- 
pany’s technical and development activities 
from the Cleveland, Ohio, office.  Cur- 
rently attending the 13-week advanced 
management course at the School of Busi 


who was. recently 


ness Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Warner will assume his new 
duties on January 1, 1954. Mr. Warner 
joined the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron in 


1939 as a chemist after being graduated 
from Ohio State University with a B. S 
degree in chemical engineering and = an 
M.S. in chemistry. In 1942, he was made 
plant manager of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
plant of Goodrich Chemical, and in 1948, 
after several special overseas assignments, 
he was named assistant to the vice-presi- 
manufacturing. Later 
in the same vear he became plant manager 
of the Avon Lake Experimental Station 
Mr. Warner is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Insti- 
tute of Engineers. 


dent in charge of 


Chemical 


LABOR NOTES 

Seiberling Rubber Co. and Local 18 of 
the URW have signed a supplemental 
agreement as a forerunner to the signing 
of a new contract running to April 1, 1955. 
\ 2'2c an hour wage agreement was in- 
volved, retroactive to August 31, 1953. 
Meanwhile, wage and welfare negotiations 
are still going on between the union and 
three other concerns, American Hard Rub- 
ber, RCA Rubber and Eclat Rubber. 


By a more than 2 to 1 margin, employees 
at Rempel Manufacturing, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, voted for “no union” and against 
the URW ina recent NLRB election. The 
NLRB reported, was 146 for the 
union and 376 against. The company has 
not had a union contract in the past. 


vote, 





Plans New Research Center 


U. S. Rubber Co. has announced that 11 
has acquired options to purchase a 90-acre 
tract of land in Preakness, Wayne Town- 
ship, N. J., on which it plans to construct 
a new research center devoted to scientific 
research and development in the fields of 
rubber, chemicals, textiles and plastics. 
The research center calls for the construc- 
tion of three new, modern laboratory 
buildings and service buildings at an ap- 
proximate four million dollars. 
The company’s present research and de- 
velopment activities, now conducted in its 
general laboratories in Passaic, N. J., will 
be transferred to the new location. The 
arrangement and architecture of the build- 
ings will suggest a university campus in 
appearance. The whole area will be natu- 
rally landscaped by the many tall trees 
now growing on the property. The com- 
pany has found that university atmosphere 
is conducive to the best research and de- 
velopment work. A main laboratory with 
90,500 square feet of floor will be 
the largest building on the Other 
buildings are an experimental laboratory 
of 35,000 floor area, a 
chemical engineering laboratory with 8,500 


cost ot 


area 
site. 


square feet of 


square feet, a garage and a power plant 
to supply steam for the buildings. The 
research center will employ nearly 400 
people. 


NSC Rubber Section Heads 


At a meeting of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago, TIL, R. W. 
(Goodyear) was elected general 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Rubber Section. T. J. Cain, Jr. (Good- 
elected vice-chairman of the 
Committee in charge of pro- 
gram. W. M. Graff (U. S. Rubber) was 
named secretary, while J. L. Dean was 
elected editor of the “News Letter.” Other 
committees and their chairmen, are: /:ngt- 
neering, A. R. Pomeroy (Ohio Rubber) ; 
Trade Association and Liaison, J. J. Raytk- 
wich (U. S. Rubber); Flealth, R. H. 
Wilson (Goodrich) ; Membership, RK. W. 
Sands (U. S. Rubber); Publicity, W. J. 
Dooling (Hood Rubber) ; Rules and Regu- 
lations, G. D. Cross (Firestone) ; Poster, 


recent 


Fickes 


rich) 
Executive 


Was 


C. S. Kruger (Carlisle Tire); Statistics, 
S. A. Wright (Inland Mfg.) ; Manufac- 
ture of Synthetic Rubber, K. B. Davis 


(Goodrich) ; Rubber Laboratories, F. T. 
Reynolds (University of Akron); JMe- 
chanical Rubber Goods, N. C. Longee (U. 
S. Rubber); Reclaim Manufacturing, M. 
R. Batche (Xylos Rubber). All the com- 
mittee chairmen are members of the Exec- 
utive Committee as are the individual com- 
mittee members. 


Whittaker Appoints DeTurk 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, New York, 
N. Y., has appointed Ralph E. DeTurk 
manager of its Rubber Chemicals Division. 
For the past six years, Mr. DeTurk has 
been in charge of sales for the Eastern 
Division of the C. P. Hall Co., and before 
that was general manager of the General 
Magnesite and Magnesia Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna., a subsidiary of the Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co. 
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FIRST OPEN MEETING SINCE 1933 HELD BY RMA ON NOVEMBER 17 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
held its 38th Annual Meeting on Novem- 
ber 17, 1953, at the Waldorf Astoria 


Hotel in New York, N. Y. This was the 
first time since January 9, 1933, that the 
RMA had held an open meeting. Pre- 
viously, open meetings had been held in 
conjunction with the National Automobile 
Shew. The practice of open meetings was 
revived this year with a program touching 
on all fields of interest to rubber 
manufacturers. 

Featured speaker at the meeting was 
Representative Paul W. Shafer (Rep., 
Mich.), author of the Rubber Act of 1948, 
who gave his appraisal of the Congres- 
sional attitude on the establishment of a 
free competitive synthetic rubber industry. 
Other interesting addresses were made by 
the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, covering various aspects of the 


basic 


otheers of 


industry. 

The meeting also featured an election of 
directors of the Association. The follow 
ing were elected directors with terms to 
expire in 1956: H. Gordon Smith (U. S. 
Rubber), C. D. Garretson (Electric Hose 
& Rubber), J. P. Seiberling (Seiberling 
Rubber), Harry E: Smith (Raybestos- 
Manhattan), and Thomas’ Robins, Ir 
(Hewitt-Robins). W. oS Richardson 
(Goodrich) was elected a director with a 


term ending in 1955, while A. A. Garth 
waite (Lee Rubber) was also elected a 
director with a term expiring in 1954. 


Shafer Advises Industry 

In his address, Representative Shafer 
stated that in contemplating purchase of 
government-owned synthetic rubber facil 
ities, the rubber industry should not en- 
tertain “thoughts of quick profits, low 
bids, and easy negotiation.” If any mem 
the industry thinks or acts that 
said, he will “ door to 


ber of 
open the 
condemnation 


Wa\ he 
the yreatest avalanche of 
ever heard on the floors of Congress.” 

Mr. Shafer said there is a group, active 
in both Houses, that govern 
ment to stay in the rubber business 
men, he declared, realize that Congress has 
bid and even 
rejected in a 


desires the 
These 


absolute 
the fairest bid 
fight 

He warned the 
industry might be the first 
“industrial socialization,” and said that it is 


veto power on any 
might be 


Association that their 
to succumb to 


“loose thinking” to conclude that because 
the price of natural rubber has fallen so 
drastically that it would be folly to tie up 
capital in synthetic rubber facilities. This 
thirking, he stated, could lead to socialism. 

Mr. Shafer said that he 
that the selling price of 
rubber “may force to the wall” many small 
estate owners and lead to “dumping” of 
market However, 


was convinced 


present natural 


rubber on the 
eventually this 


much 
he warned, 
control of rubber by a few and cost the 


would lead to 


United States millions of dollars to keep 

Southeast Asia out of Communist hands 
“The millions of dollars we have spent 

in loans and grants to Southeast Asia 


are being poured down the drain as the re- 
sult of the falling price of natural rubber 
and our continued government monopoly of 
synthetic rubber,” Mr. Shafer said. If by 
short-sightedness the government monopoly 
in rubber 1s approved and the decline in 
natural rubber prices encouraged, we will 
have to pay for our lack of vision by 
increased taxes and we will continue to be 
dependent on the government for raw ma 
terials, he declared 

The Congressman Michigan ob 
served that government participation in in 
contrasted witl 


from 


dustry, participation as 
regulation, in one form or another, 1s bad 
warned that if 
rubber 


for industry. He = also 


the government stays in_ the 
business, it well be that it will 
expand and improve its own facilities and 
thus keep private industry out of the 
field entirely More than the sale of the 
synthetic rubber facilities is at 
It is part of the fight 


may 


stake, he 
pointed out iwainst 
big, centralized 
enterprise system, he emphasized 

In his meeting, A. L 
Viles, president of the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, spoke on the subject, “The 
Manufacturing Industry Looking 
Forward to 1960." Mr. Viles is optimistic 
about the future of the rubber industry in 
the years to 1960, and predicted that we 


will see a substantial increase in our total 


government and the free 


address at the 


Rubber 


requirements for rubber during those years 


vigorous 
rub- 


He also observed that only a 
program of replanting in the natural 
ber areas of the world and a substantial ex 
pansion of synthetic rubber producing ca 
pacity in this country Can avert a serious 
rubber shortage over the next decade Un 
said, we 


} 


that challenge, he 


less we accept 


shall fail in our obligation to meet. the 
snow-balling demand of American consum- 
ers for the goods we made 

In an address on “Will There Be Enoug! 
Rubber ?”, W. J. 
the Association, stated that it 
sible that industry can look forward with 
some confidence to an assured supply of 
material at reasonable prices, provided it 
takes advantage of all sources of informa- 
tion for intelligent planning and procure- 


Sears, vice president of 
seems pos 


ment. 

Mr. Sears pointed out that price is per- 
haps still the most important aspect in de- 
termining the relative consumption of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber in products where 
they are interchangeable without 
loss in quality However, in the 
ahead, when improvements in synthetic rub 
ber quality can be anticipated as the result 


freely 
years 


oi private competitive research, the prob- 
lem of natural rubber quality will become 
mere significant 

“We believe,” Mr. 
there lies ahead a very 
of technical competition between natural 
and synthetic Anything that is 
done now to improve natural rubber qual- 
ity is in the long-range both 
natural rubber producers and consumers.” 


“that 
important period 


Sears stated, 


rubber 


interests of 


Speaks on Industrial Relations 


Ross R. Ormsby, vice-president and gen 
eral counsel of the RMA, in a talk on 
“Industrial Relations in 19547”, stated that 
one of the difficulties rubber man 
ufacturers today in the field of collective 
is the pattern-type of negotia 
tions. In companies in the 
rubber industry have asked by em 
plovee representatives to negotiate agree 
ments upon settlements made by 
other manufacturers both in and outside the 


facing 


bargaining 
recent vears, 


been 
based 


rubber industry 

The rubber manufacturing industry, be 
its great product diversification, 
lend itself to this form of col- 
lective bargaining as be the 
other industries. For instance, the only 
common denominator between a tire man 

} 


cause of 
does not 


may case in 


ufacturer and companies producing heels 
and soles, rubber footwear or small mold 
rubber 1 


ed and extruded mechanical goods 
material involved in the man 
ufacturing processes. The production prob 
lems, marketing factors, labor 
many other operating conditions are entire 
ly different, Mr. Ormsby declared 

Because of the great variety of product 


is the raw 


costs and 
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the head table at the luncheon which was a feature of the RMA meeting in New York 




















and operating conditions, rubber manutac 
turers should 
ing negotiations their own individual prob 
lems and arrive at solutions to these prob 


stress in collective bargain 


lems based upon the circumstances sur 
rounding each manufacturer This will 
lead to a sounder economy for our in 
dustry and inure to the benefit of the pub 


lic as well as to all involved in 
the manufacture of 
concluded. 

“Facts and Figures or Speculation?” was 
the title of an address by C. W. Halligan, 
treasurer of the RMA. Mr. Halligan sum 
marized the activities of the Statistical and 
Accounting Department. RMA’s statisti 
cal activities, he said, restricted solely 
to the collection of information desired by 
Whenever a re 
the industry, 


persons 


rubber products, he 


are 


members of the industry 
port ceases to be of value to 
it is always promptly discontinued 

In summary, he stated, the Accounting 
Statistical Department is the 
the Association 
works in all 
while, at the 
the 
ties in that it works almost entirely throug 
facts 


and most 


general of activities im 
that it 
dustry, 


the most 


branches of the in 
same time, it 1S 
specific ot \ssociation actiy 
and figures 

Flint, 
spoke at 


RMA, 
presenting a 
The 
speaker described the operations of the o1 
He 


me mbers 


secretary of the 
the 
“Operation 


(seorge 
also meeting, 
talk on Cooperation,” 
ganization and its divisions stated 


tha RMA 161 


representing 85% of the country’s ¢ 


has individual 
sump 
Many of these members confine theit 
a single type of product, but 


diversified produ 


tion 
activities to 
have 
tion, he pointed out 
Other than the 
election of directors, 


a number quite 


various talks and the 


the meeting ‘eatured 


a panel discussion in which the entiré 
RMA staff invited questions and = con 
structive suggestions from the floor o1 
ail phases of RMA activity. The meeting 


also featured a luncheon 


Reorganizes Industrial Division 


and spe 


To provide a more complete 
cialized 
gasket and packing materials, the Industrial 
Division of the Armstrong Cork Co. has 


announced the 1 


service to customers of friction, 


formation of one new de 


and the consolidation of tw 


\ new Friction Materials Depart 


partment 
others 

formed to handle the divi 
effort in the 
transmission and 


Hall, 


cork 


ment has been 


sion’s expanded sales fields 


ot power king 


Ralph M 


ger for 


power bra 
former department mana 
and rubber products, 
complete charge of development and sales 
work for the new department. The 


1 


and Rubber Products and the Cork 


Is in 


Cork 
Prod 
merged to 
form the Gasket and Packing Department 
C. B. Grove, department manager 
products, has assumed 

for all gasket materials—cork ¢ 


ucts Departments have been 
for cork 


responsibility 


sales 
mposition, 
cork and rubber, synthetic rubber, Accopa: 
and felt According to 
solidation of the two departments under 
manager will result in a 
and uniform approach t 
tivity. In 


Armstrong, con 
one coordinated 
all gasketing a 

addition, the company feels 
that the move will prove helpful in devel 
oping over-all 
programs 


research and advertising 
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“Spaceman” Features Macy Parade 


“Spaceman,” a figure balloon constructed 


by the Aviation Products Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., highlighted 
R. H. Macy’s 27th annual traditional pre- 


Christmas parade on Thanksgiving Day in 
New York City. The comic balloon is 70 





feet tall and 40 feet from side to side 
Some 15,000 cubic feet of helium are re- 
quired to inflate him section by section. 
\bout 25 gallons of paint were used to 
cover “Spaceman” which contains 600 
vards of rubberized fabric. His body is 
black while his head, legs and feet are 





iluminum colored. Jet fuel tanks on his 
hack are orange. Joining “Spaceman” in 

s vear’s parade were five other Good 
eal le figure balloons. They are “Sol 
dier,” “Clown,” “Dachshund,” “Mighty 
Mouse” and “Fish.” The Goodyear figure 
balloons fi appeared in the Macy parade 
in 1928. Tony Sarg, famous New York 
irtist, originated the idea with his paper 
mache comic figures. Despite their im 
ense size, the balloons are handled with 
ease when inflated. During the parade, 


they are floated some 20 feet over the spec 


tators with crews of up to 40 men holding 
guide lines 
Vinyls Gaining in Shoe Use 
The Plastic Coating & Film Association 


eported after a recent survey of the shoe 


market that plastics materials are being 
idopted by some manufacturers specifically 
appearance and wear qualities 
than for price advantage alone. Un- 


or their 
rathet 
excelled wear and abrasion resistance and 
color these manu- 


tacturers 


fastness were cited by 
as reasons for the use of vinyl- 


coated materials in uppers. The volume 
in vinyl-coated fabrics today is in fine 
leatherlike grainings. Plastic patent is 


being offered with a softer hand and finer 
te xture 
rials have 


Producers of vinyl-coated mate- 
also developed a selection of 
straw rattan surface effects. While 
nost of these plastic fabrics are in natural 
colors there are striated effects in yellow 
and black, tan and brown, black and white, 
and red and black. Other novelty effects 
ire tweed finishes, effects, 
and small geometric surface 


textures 


and 


CC yrde 


hard 


weave 
weave 


Staudinger Wins Nobel Prize 


Hermann Staudinger, 72, professor em- 
eritus of organic chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, West Germany, has 
received the Nobel prize in chemistry for 
1953 for his work in developing the 
chemistry of high polymers. The prize 
is worth $33,840, and was presented 
by King Gustav Adolph in Stockholm, 
Sweden on December 10. In pioneer- 
ing high polymer Professor 
Staudinger 


chemistry, 


has been described as “pene- 


trating one of the most inaccessible fields 
of organic chemistry, lifting a corner of 
the veil covering the mysterious world of 
giant molecules.” His work led to 
polymeric materials and 

has contributed to the development of t! 
plastics industry 

Professor Staudinger broke with tradi 
tion when he proposed the thesis that amor 
phous, natural compounds such as rubber, 
actually molecules rather 
simple aggregates of small molecules 
It was he who proposed the word, macro 
molecule, and in 1940 he established at 
Freiburg, the Institute for Macromolecular 
Chemistry, of which he is still director 
That founded the first 
journal devoted solely to that subject 

The word macromolecule first appeared 
in the report of rubber in 
1922 He had 
vears about a theory by Harries that rub- 
bei i 


molecules 


has 
new c« mnicepts ot 


1e 


etc., are large 


than 


same vear he also 


his studies on 


been concerned for some 
consisted of rings of dimeric isoprene 
X-ray stretched 
a fiber structure, and Pro 
felt it should be 
rubber to 


diagrams otf 
rubber indicated 


fessor Staudinger pos 
a parattir 
was eventually able to 
at 270°C. and 


welded the 


sible to hyvdrogenate 
He 


with a nickel catalvst 


like material 
do it 
10C) atmospheres 
first link in his “chain” theory. 

Another 1 
dinger rule of 
the specific viscosity o 
is proportional to the 
The rule was received with doubt 
was proposed because it was based on work 
with low molecular weight polymers \s 
reliable molecular weight determinations by 


and thereby 


ig contribution was the Stau 
which 


a polymer solution 


VISCOSITY, states that 


molecular weight 


when it 


ultracentrifuge and osmotic pressure meih- 
ods became available, the application of the 
high 

found widespread 
and industrial 


rule to straight-chain was 


vindicated. It 


poymers 
has since 
acceptance in_ theoretical 


work 


Develops New Bonding Process 


A process for bonding nitrile and 
prene rubbers to Zamac materials, 
metals and aluminum -as well as nylon has 
been developed by Minnesota Rubber and 
Gasket Co., Minneapolis, Minn. It is the 
first time these materials have been suc- 
cessfully bonded, according to company 
In developing the metal bonding 
Minnesota Rubber research engi- 
neers also the technique for 
bonding certain rubber compounds to nylon, 
the company stated. The rubber-to-metal 
process is already being used by the firm 
The 


perfected 


neo 
vhite 


officials. 
pre CeSS, 
discovered 


to produce phonograph drive wheels. 
technique 
is expected to eliminate 


nylon bonding also 
for the first time 
need for metal inserts where nylon is used 


as a bearing for rubber parts 
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Lockwood Re-Establishing Firm 





‘4 


Warren S. Lockwood 


Warren S 
president of the 
Washington, D. ¢ 
establish the international public relations 
firm of Warren S. Lockwood Associates, 
previously known as W. S. Lockwood, Inc., 


resign as 
Bureau, 


will 
Rubber 


Lockwood 
Natural 


, on December 31 to re 


at 1417 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
1). He will be succeeded as president 


Bureau by H. ¢ 
this, 


Rubbe r 


of the Natural 
Bugbee, now vice-president Bevond 


there will be no change in staff or tunction 
of that organization. Mr. I 


Natural 


ockwood be 


Rubber 


came president of the 

Bureau some three vears agi At that 
time, the Bureau was an account of Mr 
Lockwood's company Mr. Lockwood's 
new organization, which will carry on the 
world trade and international public rela 
tions activities of its predecessor, will 


again he Natural Rubber 


Bureau as consultant in all of its activities 


retained by the 


Galvicon Galvanizing Process 
New York, N. Y., has 


said to be an entirely 


Galvicon Corp., 


introduced what is 
method of cold galvanizing for the 
surface protection of steel and iron. This 
utilizes cold galvaniz- 


but rather a 


new 


new whicl 


ing compound, is not a paint 
coating which may be applied with an ordi- 
nary paint brush, electric spray or cold dip. 
surfaces coated with “Galvi- 
electro-chemical union, 
uniting the with the 
It differs from other so- 
paints containing zine in 
with the 
continuity. It 


Iron or steel 


con” create an 
thereby 
metal’s surface 
called 
that it 
metal, setting up 


zine base 
metallic 
combines base 
electrical 


actually 


leaves a coating in excess of 96 parts by 


weight, of chemically pure zinc, which is 
the minimum zine content for true galvanic 


protection 


Introduces New Mattress Line 

U. S. Rubber Co. is extending its line 
of foam mattresses by introducing a new 
Koylon foam mattress with matching foun 
dation that will retail at prices below the 
“Platinum Label” line. The new mattress 
and foundation will be sold as “Gold Label 
Koylon.” This latter mattress is reversible, 
cored on both sides and covered with at- 
tractive ticking. The foundation is espe- 
cially designed for the mattress, 
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Naugatuck Aromatics Sold 


Chemicals 
Chemical 


Aromatic 
Naugatuck 


The assets of the 
Department of the 
Division, U. S. Rubber Co., have been put 
chased by Roubechez, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., at an undisclosed purchase price 
The rubber company’s Aromatic Chem 
cals Department, which operated under the 
name of Naugatuck Aromatics, processed 
aromatic chemicals, imported essential oils 
and compounded finished specialties for the 
Its purchase by Roube 








perfume industry. 
chez, also in the 
essential oil business, included equipment, 


aromatic chemical and 
chemical processes, and inventories, but n« 
real estate. Roubechez officials stated that 
the acquisition of Naugatuck Aromatics 
will permit the firm to complete its line 
of products and will allow for an increas 
in the sales service organization. The firn 
will 


Chicago, 


sales offices in Cincinnati 
York and Toronto, Canad: 
Naugatucl \ror 


Edmon, has become a vice-pres 


have 
New 
The manager « 
Harold | 


dent of Roubeche 


now 


fy and the chi f 


Roy J. Huttleston, and the entire Chicag: 
oftice of Naugatuck Aromatics have joined 
Roubechez. Francis H. Sloan is president 


of the company 


Lehmann Acquires Wm. R. Thropp 


1. M. Lehmann Co., Ine., of Lyndhurst, 
N. J.. manufacturers of roller mills and 


the process industries, 


other machinery for 
has acquired certain rights, title and inter 
est in the Wm. R. Thropp & Sons Corp 
if Trenton, N. J., 

ing rights and 
Thropp company 


including manufactur- 


rights to the use of the 
name The latter con 


as the Wm. R 


pany will be operated 

Thropp & Sons Division of J. M. Lehmann 
Co., Inc. All manufacturing and service 
facilities for Thropp products will be con 


centrated at the Lehmann plant in Lynd 
hurst. H. F. Croot, Jr., director 
and William Wilkes, field 
sentative of the Thropp firm, 
the same titles and responsibilities in the 
Lehmann concert 


sales, 
SeTViCce repre- 
will retain 


new division of the 


News in Brief 


Dewey & Almy has issued a technical 
data Darex plasticizer, 


dibutyl maleate. Ask for W-8 


sheet covering its 
sulletin 
“Sunolite No. 127”, a selected blend of 
waxy hydrocarbons designed for the 
mechanical and automotive rubber goods 
industries, is described in Technical Serv 


R-10 released by the Witco 


( 
1 
I 


ive Bulletin 
Chemical Co 


Complete physical specifications of eight 
“Solvents Engineered for Safety” are 
a single consolidated data chart 


John B. Moore Corp., Nut- 


shown on 
offered by the 


ley, N. J. 


DuPont has announced that prices of the 
most widely used grades of “Alathon” 
polyethylene resin will be reduced 3c a 
pound as of December 1. This brings the 
price of natural Alathon resins for mold- 
ing and extrusion to 46c a pound 


Named Plasticizer Sales Head 





Duncan J. MacLennan 


MacLennan has bee 


nager of the l’lasticizet 





Duncan ] 
pointed sales ma 
Division of the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemi 
cal Ce Pittsburgh, 
Lennan has 


the division in the New 


Penna Mr. Ma 


been sales representative ot 


England area. Be 


fore joining the company, he was _ sales 
research and planning managet r the 
Whitney Chain Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
was also associated with the Godfrey L 


Cabot Co. of Boston, Mass Pittsburel 
Coke has also announced that lames FE 
Hall, Jr., has been appointed a sales repre 
sentative for the Plasticizer Division 

the Pittsburgh area. Mr. Hall received his 
degree in chemical engineering at the Un 


versitv of Pittsburgh in June, 1953 


Building New Kralastic Plant 


Ground has been broken in Baton Rouge, 
La., for new production facilities for Kra 
‘ hy! ] + 
lastic, a resin-rubber plastic 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
U. S. Rubber ¢ The new 
addition to Naugatuck Chemical’s plant, 
ut of Kralastic, the con 


deevloped ) 
f the 


lit 
facilities, an 


will triple the « 





They ar expected to be i 
“Det 


pany stated 
operation by July, 1954 
plastic, used in 1 
merous other extrusion and injection mold 


and for this 
industrial piy 


ing applications, has increased s« 





that we have decided to enlar; ur pl 
duction,” John E. Caskey, vice-president 
and general manager of the division, said 


A thermoplastic material, Kralastic retains 
much of its toug 
strength at temperatures as low as 60 


PF, Jt 3s 


hness and high impact 


available in many colors 


Rocket Propellant Research 


rocket propellants is 


Basic research in 
now being conducted in the Research Cen 
ter of the B F G odrich Co. at Brecks 
ville, Ohio, according to a recent announce 
ment. 
adjacent to the 
prising the Research Center, has been con 
pleted and studies are 
way there, the company said. An in 
tion team, headed by Colonel E. H 
rison of Washington, D. C 
the new 
Gor drich 

company’s research stall 


Construction of a new laboratory, 


group of buildings com 
currently under 
spec 
H ir 
, recently toure¢ 

and 


members ot the 


1 
facility 


officials and 


research met witl 








ONTARIO-KITCHENER MEETING 
HEARS ADDRESS BY HOWLAND 


On November 10, the Kitchener Rubber 


Group and the Ontario Rubber Section of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada held a 
joint meeting in the Berkley Room of the 
P.U.C. Building in Kitchener, Ont., Can 
ada. The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
L. H. liowland, synthetic 
rubber research and development for the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U.S 
Rubber Co. Dr. Howland spoke on “Re- 
cent Developments in Cold Rubber.” 


manager of 


This paper reviews work carried out since 
the development of cold rubber by groups 
cooperating in the U.S. Government syn- 
thetic rubber program 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction 
Finance Howland ob- 
served that development work on polymert- 


Spx msored by the 


Corporation, Dr 


zation recipes since the first high sugar 
cold rubber formulas has resulted in low 
sugar and sugar-free iron pyrophosphate 


activated systems, polyamine activators 


using only a trace of uncomplexed iron 
and, most recently, a low iron, sulfoxylate 
activated recipe. Considerable development 
has also taken place in the shortstop field, 
non-discoloring, 
their 


poly 


resulting in the use of the 


water soluble dithiocarbamates or 


combinations with polysulfides or 
amines 

The development of very fast polymer 
coupled 


exchange 


zation with engineering 
studies on 


shown the feasibility of employing conven 


recipes 


heat systems has 


tional heat exchangers or pipeline poly 
merizers for preparation of cold GR-S 
in very short reaction cycles. An out 
growth of this work has been the use of 
internal heat exchangers in the present 


plant reactors, allowing successful control 
of 6 or 7 hour 


Non 


made possible by the use of 


reactions 

have been 
the dithiocar 
- discoloring, 


discoloring polymers 


bamate and non 


shortstops 
and have been 
Special 


non-staining antioxidants, 


placed in commercial production 
techniques have allowed — the 


low 


processing 
production of 
mer for use in the 


trv. Low 


water adsorption poly 
indus 
been de 


wire and cable 


stvrene rubbers have 


veloped for articles subjected to extremely) 


low ten perature service, he stated 
\ major development in GR-S technol 
ogv has been made bv the in orporatior 


of relatively amounts of low cost o1 











into high viscosity polymers. The result 
ng masterl tches ire eas pr cessable 
and have vulcanizate properties about 
equivalent to standard cold rubber. These 
oil masterbatches have heen widely AC 
cepted commercially. In some applications 
the use f rosin acid ji extenders has 
given great] proved properties. Three 
component masterbatches ot lymet 1 
bon black, and extender have been deve 
oped. Homogenization of standard latex 
carbon | ( nasterbatches b violent agi 
tation has l tire eads wi 1 
proved wea e. Ste ie C1 
sion and use carbon bla ected d 
rectly in water from the | i s Ve 





given improved tire weat 


Cold latex gives cast film vulcanizates 


with tensiles of 3000 psi compared to 300 
500 psi for 


similar hot latex films. [lig 





buy and use 


ag 


tuberculosis 








Mooney viscosity polymer has been found 
necessary for optimum properties in some 
latex applications. The high Mooney vis- 
cosity was found to contribute to latex in- 
but this problem has been largely 
Dr. How- 


stability, 


overcome by formula changes, 


land ¢ oncluded 


ELASTOMER AND PLASTICS GROUP 
HEARS LALK ON FILM FORMATION 
The Elastomer and Plastics Group of 
the Northeastern Section of the American 
Chemical Society held its meeting 
November 17 at the 
Technology in 


second 
of tl season on 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass., 


and guests in attendance. Principal speaker 


with about 75 members 


of the meeting was Robert H. Lalk of 
Coatings Technical Service, the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Mr. Lalk 
spoke on “The Mechanism of Film For- 


nation from Synthetic Latexes.”” An active 


question and answer period followed Mr. 


Lalk’s talk 

Mr. Lalk stated that the very rapid 
growth during the last five to seven years 
in the use of latex as a raw material in 
nearly every field of coating has presented 
nany formulators with a material which 
works differently than any they have 
worked with before. The vehicle or binder 


is suspended as very fine particles in a 
water system, and in order to form a use 

ating, these resin particles must flow 
fuse into 
film 


\ moving picture showing the behavior 


during and 


tough 


together 


drying 


muous, 


water-resistant 


nd attractions between particles of a 
latex during drying was shown to help 
illustrate how this process works Elec- 
ron microscope pictures of films were used 


] 


to show the effects of some variables, such 


is Monomer, ratio, plasticizer modifications, 
Irving temperatures 


lectron microscope photographs of latex 


paint films were also used to show how 
pi nt particles are included within. the 
film of the latex vehicle after drying. 


Need a personal copy of RUBBER 
AGE? Use the coupon on page 471. 








WASHINGTON HEARS PAPER ON 
USE OF RUBBER IN PACKAGING 


The Washington Rubber Group held its 
November 1&th meeting in the auditorium 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co. Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. Featured speak- 
er at the meeting was Charles J. Zusi, 
president of Container Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Zusi spoke on “Rubber 
in Packaging.” A question and answer 
period followed the talk. 

In his address, the speaker observed that 
rubber in packaging usually appears as a 
part of or as an accessory to the container 
which acts as a package. As an adhesive, 
it provides water and moisture resistance, 
while in coatings and films it serves these 
purposes even better. Caps and seals on 
bottles and jars can be made leakproof be- 
cause of rubber products. Bags of rubber 
films make fiber drums and_ fiberboard 
boxes water-tight. Rubber cushioning ma- 
terials protect many kinds of delicate elec 
tronic equipment. Some of the newer mili- 
tary weapons can be shipped successfully 
only because shock isolation devices utiliz- 





ing rubber have been developed. Research 
now being conducted will expand the uses 
of rubber products as cushioning materials 
and for combatting and vibration, 
Mr. Zusi said. 

The packaging of 
a difficult problem requiring thorough and 
comprehensive study in order to arrive at 
a solution which will the required 
conditions at a reasonable cost. The rub 
ber appears to be solid but when exposed 


shock 


synthetic rubbers is 


meet 


to heat and pressure it flows and adheres 
in its path. Tale or 
soapstone used to prevent adhesion causes 
a dust hazard to workers. Film wrappers 
adhere to the rubber and, therefore, must 
be compatible with it but, unfortunately, 
they are not miscible under all of the con 
plants of rubber 


firmly to anything 


ditions existing in. the 


comyx uinders and fabricators. 


The package must be capable ot per- 


forming when subjected to 


long periods of storage at summer temper- 


satisfactorily 


atures because this rubber is an important 
\ nation-wide investiga- 
laboratory field 
as its purposes the satisfactory 
this problem, — the 


speaker Ce mncluded 


strategic material. 


tion, including tests and 


trials has 


solution ot battling 


Plans Carbon Black Symposium 
The Akron 


Rubber Group at its meet- 


ing at the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, 
Ohio, on January 29, 1954, will present a 
symposium on “Carbon Blacks.” A’ panel 


assembled, and the 
will be Dr. R 
vice-president in charge ot 
Tire & Rubber 
will include the fol 
lowing: F. H. Amon (Godfrey L. Cabot), 
C. A. Carlton (J. M. Huber), Leshe Car- 
ver (Witeo Chemical), Dr. I.) Drogin 
(United Carbon), G. C. Maassen (R. T 
Vanderbilt), John W. Snyder (Binney & 
Smith), L. Sperberg (Sid Richardson Car- 
hon), Merton Studebaker (Phillips 
Chemical). A social hour will be held im 


been 


moderator for the 


ot experts has 
session 
P. Dinsmore, 
research of the Goodyear 


Co. Panel members 


and 


mediately following the symposium. This 
in turn will be followed by a dinner and 
a program of entertainment 
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500 INTERESTING EXHIBITS 
FEATURE CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 
Almost 500 exhibits covering nearly five 
featured the 24th Exposition of 
Industries which was held from 
November 30 to December 5 at the Com- 
Museum and Convention Hall in 
Penna. The displays com- 
substances, chemical ma- 


acres 
Chemical 


mercial 
Philadelphia, 
prised chemical 
terials, structural and protective materials 
and coatings, construction materials, chemi 
cal process equipment, material handling, 
production equipment, laboratory supplies, 
research and testing instruments and con- 
trols. Some 240 different classifications of 
exhibits were catalogued, with one to more 
than hundred exhibits listed in 
class 

Chemicals represented ranged from rare 
and refined substances available only for 

labora- 
available 


one each 


research, through reagents for the 
commercial grades 
in quantities. Materials were shown in rare 
and fabricated forms and in parts shaped 
to customer specifications. Specialties, such 


tory to the 


as instruments, laboratory equipment and 
demonstrated in finished 


and 


supplies 
form 


were 
and in working models anima- 
tions 

\ large part of the exposition was given 
over to production equipment, exhibited for 
the most part in complete units, 
for installation in plants, but frequently 
cutaway models, trans- 
parent sections revealing material in simu 
lated or by flow charts and 
action displays. Taken as a whole, there 


ready 
demonstrated by 
processing 


was scarcely a_ single step or 
used by the 
ing industries that 
by at least one exhibit at the ex] sition 

It would seem that the use of reinforced 


with a number 


processing 


treatment chemical process 


were not represented 


plastic resins Is increasing, 
of companies swinging to the manufacture 
of reinforced resin tanks, ducts and simi 
Such plastics materials as the 
furfuryl alcohol 
reinforced 


lar units 


polyesters, and epoxy 


laminates are being with svn 
thetic organic fibers as well as glass mats 
and glass fibers 

Rubber processing chemicals were on ex 
hibit by manufacturers, 
dustries, for had a display of 


process for 


many Emery In 
example, 
manufac 
Plasti 
acids, an im 


the ozone-oxidation 
turing 
cizers, high 
polymerized fatty acid, and several 
products 


azelaic and perlagonic acids 
stability fatty 
proved 
other new development wert 
shown 
Other 
Ansul Chemical, 
Solvents, Hercules 
Victor Chemical, C. P 
1 others 


Santo, and 


rubber chemicals shown by 
Atlas Pe 


Powder, 


Hall, 


were 
Commer 
Nati nal 
Mon 


wader, 


The Protective Coatings Divisior 


Metalweld, Ine., 


protective 


showed a general line 


from sheet linings for 


coatings 
spraved coatings 
flame 


sprayed nee 


heavy corrosives, to 


and linings of sprayed 


sprayed saran and 


Coatings 
Thiokol, 
prene were also shown. Monomer-Polymer, 
1 products 


Inc., showed a line of monomer 


and applications including rubber, plastics 
and intermediates 


ial Plastics Mfg. Co 


polyvinyl 


showed a line 
chloride pipe 
Included in their display were 


Color 
of nonplasticized 


and fittings 





Hammon Joins Erie Foundry 


Carl Hammon 


Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Penna., has an- 
nounced that Carl Hammon, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Watson-Stillman Co. for a 
joined the 


Hydraulic 


period of eighteen years, has 


engineering staff of its Press 


Division 








tanks, hoods, tank liners and plating 
PV¢ 

polvethyvlene, nitrile hard 
Vanton 


ducts, 
racks made of 
blocks 
rubber, ete., 
Pump & Equipment Corp 

Johns-Manville displaved its recently de- 


designed as a 


Liners in pump body 
made of 
by the 


were shown 


veloped polyvinyl tape, 
tective wrap for gas and oil pipelines and 


pro- 


overhead piping 
Complete lines o 
supplies and 
many of the leading companies in the field, 
among them, Baker & ( Fischer & 
Porter, Scott & Williams, Standard Scien 
tific Supply, and others 
controlling and 


laboratory equipment, 


furniture were exhibited by 


Recording, mdicating 1 


struments were attractively displaved by 


manufacturers at the while in 
dicators of many different types were also 
to he 


viscometer, which 


exposition 


seen. To be seen was an ultrasonic 


indicates instantaneously 
on a meter dial the viscosity of solutions 
Another new viscometer claims an accuracy 
of Y of 1%. It has 
applied to reactor polyme mization processes 


Of particular to the 


been susccessfully 


] 


interest rubber an 


the plastics industries were many of the 


mills, mixers and other processing ma 


chinery and equipment to be seen at the 


exposition. Also seen were complete lines 
: 


of material handling equipment, dust con 
trol units, refrigerating equipment, et 
Rubber products and equipment were 


on display at the expo 


iso) prominently | 


sition by such compames as American 
Hard Rubber, Automotive Rubber, Gar 
lock Packing, Johns-Manville, Maurice A 


Charles and Son, | a 


d others 


Knight, Ross 


Stoneware, ar 


Sharples Moving Offices 


On December 21, 1953, Shi emi 


cals In formerly located South 
Broad St., 


*hiladelphia 9, will 


1100 


Penna 


move to executive tices 


Widener 


new 


Building, Philadelphia 


DETROIT HOLDS FALL MEETING; 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS FOR 1954 


The Detroit Rubber and Plastics Grou, 
held its Fall Meeting on October 2 at the 
Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit, Mic} 
at which time a program was presented on 
“Who is the First Inventor?” On Novem- 
ber 30, the group announced its new offi- 
cers for the 1954 season and the composi 
tion of its Executive Committee for that 
year. New officers for the 1954 season are 
Chairman, W. J. (Chrysler) ; 
Vice-Chairman, }. T. O'Reilly (Ford) ; 
Secretary, H. W. Hoerauf (U. S. Rub 
ber); Assistant Secretary, E. W. Tillit 
son (Wayne University) ; Treasurer, W. F 
Bauer (Brown Rubber); Assistant Treas 
(Baldwin Rubber) 


| 
t 


Simpson 


urers, H. F. Jacober 
and W. F. Miller 
All the officers are 
ecutive Committee as are the 
members who head the various 
noted: J. B. Craft and H. A. Weil (Men 
bership) ; R. ¢ Chilton and H. W. Neale 
(Entertainment); H. V. Vodra, W \. 
Wiard and J. B. Ledden (Program) ; 
D. A. Koza and J. D. Skandalaris (Pub- 
licity); E. J. Kvet, L. A. Jarvis, J. F 
Stiff, W. D. Wilson, and C. C. D’Hilster 
(Educational Activities) ; T. W. Halloran 
(Historian); G. F. Lindner, G. P. Hol 
lingsworth and E. V. Hindle (Counselors) 
The program at the October 2 
important 


members of the Ex 
following 
activities 


meeting 
involving 
points of patent law. It was presented by 
W. H. Gross of the Patent and Legal De- 
partment of the U. S. Rubber Co. in 
operation with the Michigan Patent Law 
Association. G. W. Talburtt of the Chrys 
ler Corp. and P. F. Seibold of 
Dickey & also participated im_ thie 
program. 


consisted of a_ skit 


Harness, 


Pierce 


Connecticut Hears Fowler 


Approximately 180 members and guests 
attended the November 18th 
the Connecticut Rubber Group held at the 
Golf Club of the American Brass En 
ployees Association, Ine., Naugatuck, 
meeting was 


meeting of 


Conn. Guest speaker for the 
Donald Fowler of the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U.S. Rubber Mr 
Fowler spoke on “Practical Applications of 
Latex,” and presented an over-all view ot 
the types of latices commercially or poten 
Various factors that influ 
properties of the 


tially available 


ence the colloidal latices 


and the physical properties of the polymers 
TY ' ' 
These included such mat- 


poly 


were discussed 


ters as monomer selection, types of 


merization, emulsifier systems and _ particle 


size and their influence on the properties of 


consumer articles made from latices and 


on the making these 
products 


latex 


processes used for 
\ number « 


were described and 


t processes involving 
| 


Ssampies Of 


included 


uses 


finished articles shown. These 


sponge rubber, rubber thread, dolls and 


toys, upholstery fabrics, 


carpets, ture cord, 


paint, artificial leath and others 


Goodyear has announced production 


creases in vinyl flooring because 


steadily growing consumer and dealer ac 


ceptance since the line was first introduced 


in 1947 











The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
is holding a third Rubber Technology Con 
ference at the Church House, Westminster, 
London, from June 22 to 25, 1954 
conference will be international in charac- 


ter and papers will be read by leading 
rubber technologists from several coun- 
tries. As there have been many post war 


developments which are now ready to be 
announced and discussed, the 1954 confer- 
ence holds promise of being of real value 
to the industry. 

There appears below a preliminary note 
about the authors of the papers and_ the 
kind of problems which will come under 
consideration, grouped under six headings 
short non 


Before the conference 


technical summaries of each paper will be 


opens, 


prepared, describing its general significance 
both as regards some particular industry 
and also from the viewpoint of the average 
reader. As this is advance information, it 
is by necessity provisional and it may be 
found that, at a later date, non-technical 
summaries will contain one addi 
tional items A summary of the subject 
matter of the conference follows: 

(1) Properties of Natural Rubber La 
tex: These papers describe recent researc] 
latex, witl 


rr otwo 


into the properties of rubber 
particular reference to problems associated 
with the earlier stages of the production of 
natural rubber in the Far East 

Seven papers have been scheduled on this 
subject, with the following authors: T. S 
Roberts (BRPRA), E. W. Madge (| I 
M. Newnham), H. M. Collier (Dunlop Re- 
Freeman (RRI), J. E 
(RRI), D1 


search Centre), R 
Morris (RRI), R. H. Smith 
M. Van den Tempel (Rubber-Stichting ) 
and Dr. W. L. Rosing (IRRI) 

(2) Production and Evaluation of Syn 
thetic Rubber: This section deals particu 
larly with the production and pri 
synthetic rubber Some of the 
will discuss new 
thetic rubber, which recent research work 
has brought to light. 

Six papers have been scheduled on this 
subject, with these authors: W. Cooper, 
T. B. Bird and FE. Catterall (Dunlop Re 
search Centre), Avery A. Morton (M. | 
T.), I. D. Patterson (Goodvear), W. B 


perties of 
authors 


methods of making syn 


Reynolds, J. E. Pritchard and J. F. Svet 
lik (Phillips Petroleum), Bo Sarno (Lilje 
holmens B. Mac 


Kabelfabrik), and R 
1 


Farlane and L. A. MeLeod (Polymer 
Corp ) 

(3) Chemistry of Rubbers: The papers 
on this subject will discuss much new 
knowledge of the structure of rubber 
(mostly in the field of natural rubber) 


which has been made available by the latest 
advances in the held 
Seven papers will be heard on this sub 


chemical 


ject, with these authors: M. Gordon and 
J. S. Taylor (Royal Technical College), 
R. L. Statford (Imperial Chemical Indus 


tries), W. H 
(Dunlop Research 
Bloomfield and F. M 
Dr. L. Bateman, R. W. Glazebrook, C. G 
Moore and R. W. Saville (BRPRA). S 
Baxter, P. D. Potts and H. A. Vodden 
(Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd.), and Dr. H 
W. Robinson and Mr. Vodden (Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd.) 


T. Davison and G. R. Bates 
Centre), Dr. G. | 
Merrett (BRPRA), 
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(4) Physics of Rubber and Fibers: The 
papers in this category cover a very wide 
field and deal both with the properties of 
rubber as well as with those of the various 
natural and synthetic fibers used in con- 
junction with rubber. With some of the 
papers in this field it will be found that 
there is a fairly close link with practical 
affairs 

Eight papers have been scheduled in this 
category, with these authors: J. O. Wood 
and W. F. Kilby (Dunlop Research Cen- 
tre), W. P. Fletcher, A. N. Gent and R. 1 
Wood (BRPRA), L. Mullins and N. 
R. Tobin (BRPRA), A. R. Payne 
(RABRM), D. M. Turner (Avon India 
Rubber), P. Thirion (Institut Francais du 
Caoutchouc), and H. J. J. Jansen (Rub- 
her-Stichting ) 

(5) Developments in Testing 
Many of deal with 
developments in the method of testing rub 
ber products, and as such will be of direct 


Meth vds 


these papers modern 


interest to the users of such products. In 
addition, one of them describes an inter- 
esting new technical product resulting from 
long-term research into the physical prop 
erties ot rubber 

Seven papers have been scheduled on this 
with the following authors: C. H 
Leigh-Duemore (Dunlop Research Cen 
tre), E. F. Powell and S. W 
(Dunlop Research Centre). D. G. Marshal! 
(Dunlop Research Centre), J. IT. S. Wil 
iams and R. G. Clifton (Dunlop Test 
House), H. L. F. Jenkins and D. H 
(Dunlop Research Centre), L 
Sperberg (Sid Richardson Carbon), and 
H. ©. J. de Decker. 

6) Compounding: Theory and Practice: 
will deal with the most re 
rubber compounding, 


subject 


Gougl 


( Oo] Tr 


q est papers 


cent discoveries in 
with particular reference to studies of the 
way in which the wear resistance of rub 
ber is influenced by reinforcing agents 


Six papers have been scheduled on this 


subject, with these authors: Mrs. I. Sa 
gajllo (London Advisory Committee), D1 
\ \. Garten (Division of Industrial 
Chemistry—Australia), Merton L. Stude- 
baker (Phillips Chemical), Dr. J. van 


\lphen (Rubber-Stichting), and Dr. G. J 
van Amerongen (Rubber-Stichting) 


Rodney Hunt Appoints Davis 


W. C. Davis & \tlanta, 
Georgia, has been appointed agent in the 
Southeast for the Process Equipment Di 
vision of the Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Headed by Walter C. Davis, the organiza- 
complete sales engineering 


Associates, 


tion will have 
and marketing responsibility for the pat 
ented Rodney Hunt Turba-Film Evapora- 
Rodney Hunt-Luwa Spray 
other stainless steel 

Mr. Davis has had 


experience in 


tor and the 
Drver, as well as 

processing equipment. 
more than 15 
chemical and allied industries following his 
graduation from the University of Ten- 
with a degree in chemical engineer- 


years. of 


nesscc 


ing \t various times he has been asso 
ciated with DuPont, Allied Chemical & 
Dve, American Machine and Metals, and 


the Sharples Corp. At Sharples, Mr. Davis 


served as manager of the Process Engi- 


neering Department. 


Develops New Plastic Doors 


Rugged plastic doors that will save hun- 
dreds of pounds of dead weight and will 
not freeze closed have been developed for 
insulated trucks. The doors were designed 
by Weber Industries of Long Island City, 


N. Y. They are being made by Americana 
Enterprises of Stamford, Conn., from 
Fiberglas and Vibrin, a polyester resin 


produced by the Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision of the U. S. Rubber Co. The new 
doors are molded in a single pan-like sec- 
tion, in contrast to the layers of wood and 
metal used to make conventional insulated 
doors. The pan is then filled with insu- 
lation and faced with a sheet of aluminum 
on which the necessary hardware is at- 
tached. Frames, or “bucks” fey the doors 
are also being made from the.same rein- 
forced plastic construction. A lige, “walk- 
in” type door of this construction weighs 
a third the weight of a 
Hardware and 
this 


55 pounds, about 
wood door. 
aluminum facing brings 
approximately 75 pounds 

The low water absorption of reinforced 
plastic, which prevents swelling or shrink- 
and frame to be 


metal and 
weight to 


ing, permits the door 
molded with only 1/16 inch clearance 
than half the usual clearance for insulated 
doors This 
around the door edges, and helps prevent 


less 
minimizes moisture buildup 


the accumulation of icé which often 


freezes the door to the frame. The insula 
tion aualities of reinforced plastic, and the 
smooth molded surface on which ice can 
not easily grip, also help prevent the door 
from freezing fast to the frame. Freezing 
is a problem because drivers usually “fix” 
the condition on the spot with a tire iron, 
generally damaging the door permanently 

Other advantages of the new doors are 


no rotting, no odor absorption, easy to 


clean, no damage from steam cleaning, and 
strong enough to take heavy impacts. The 
made in several! 


which are being 


sizes, are also impregnated white for sani 


doors, 
tary reasons Thev are expected to cost 
five to ten percent more than conventional 
1 


doors 


Reorganizes Development 
American Cyvanamid Co., N. Y., N. Y., 


has announced the reorganization of its de 
velopment functions. Under the new or 
ganization there will be three departments: 
the Fiber Development Department, with 
C. W. Bendigo as Market 


Research Department with Borden R. Put 


manager; the 


nam, Jr., as manager; and the New [rod- 
uct Development Department with Dr 
Nolan B. Sommer as manager. Mr. 


Bendigo will supervise commercial evalu 
ation of experimental textile fibers devel- 
oped by the company. These so far, have 
included acrylic fibers all known by the 
experimental designation of “X-51.”) Mr. 
Putnam will supervise market surveys to 
determine the advisability of plant expan- 
sions, product diversification and develop 
ment of new products, as well as long- 
range studies on development of new raw 
materials, products. Dr 
Sommer will be in charge of the develop 
ment of markets for new products avail 


processes and 


able from the firm’s research laboratories 
and pilot plants. 
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Goodrich Promotes Schoenfeld 


Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld 


Schoenfeld, vice-president 
(Ggoodrich Chemical Co., a di 
B if Goodrich Co., 
elected vic president in charge of research 
of the parent Dr. Schoenfeld 
will assume his new duties on January 1, 
1954, on the retirement of Dr. Howard E 
Fritz, who has directed Goodrich researcl 
since 1946, Dr. Schoenteld joined the 
company shortly after his graduation fron 
the University of Michigan in 1927 as a 
chemical engineer. He later earned mas 
and doctor's degrees in chemistry 
Western University. Fol- 
lowing early research work in vinyl resins, 
he was appointed manager of Koroseal re 

search and development in 1939, heading a 
research team that developed new processes 
for producing several types of vinyl chlor- 
ide. In 1942 he became director of Koro 

Since that time 


Dr. Frank K 
of the B. F 
vision of the has been 


company. 


ter’s 


from Reserve 


seal and plastics research 
the 
vinyl resins has been carried on under his 


development of many variations of 
supervision 

In 1944 Dr. Schoenfeld became director 
of technical and development work for the 
chemical company and in 1946 was named 
a vice president of that division. During 
World War IIT and since, Dr. Schoenfeld 
has been responsible for all technical oper 
ations in three rubber plants 
operated for the government by B. F 
Goodrich. He is the author of a number 
of technical papers, and is the holder of 
patents in the fields of pigments, adhesives, 
rubber derivatives, polymerization, syn 
thetic rubbers and plastics. Dr. Schoen- 
feld is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineering. 

Dr. Fritz joined the 
after having served on the engineering 
school faculty at Ohio State University 
In 1934, he took over the direction of the 
development and sale of “Koroseal” and 
in 1946 was elected a vice-president of the 
company in charge of research 


svnthetic 


company in 1925 


Shell Chemical Moves Offices 


Shell Chemical Corp. has announced a 
move of its Eastern Division and New 
York District offices from 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 36, N. Y., to 380 Madison 
\venue, New York 17, N. Y. The new 
telephone number is Oxford 7-331]. 
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Interhandel to Appeal Suit 


Interhandel, a investment 
pany, has announced that it will appeal 
a U. S. District Court decision dismissing 
the stock 
for- 


Swiss com 


its suit for recovery of 90% of 
of the General Aniline & Film Corp., 
merly held by Interhandel and now held 
Office of Alien Property The 
for Interhandel said that his com 
imaginable effort 


by the 
attorney 
pany has 
to produce the records called for, and up to 
the time of the judge’s decision, had pro- 
duced 63,658 original documents. Earlier, 
the U. S. District Court in Washington 
had ordered the dismissed on the 
ground that the had failed te 
comply with court orders to produce cer- 
tain documents. The suit had been pend 
ing since 1948. In 1942, the Alien Prop 
erty Custodian seized 97% of the General 
Aniline stock, contending that the company 
was controlled by I. G. Farben Industries, 
the German chemical trust. 


made every 


suit 
company 


Introduces New Acrylic Monomer 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Penna., 
has announced the 
acrylic monomer, stearyl methacrylate, as 


introduction of a new 
well as substantial reductions in the price 
of butyl 
and lauryl methacrylate 


2-ethylhexyl acrylate, 
According to a 


prices re 


acrylate, 
company spokesman, the lower 
lect the fact that 
have progressed beyond the 
at the starting point of 

These higher molecu- 


sales of these products 
development 
stage and are now 
commercial volume 
lar weight 
be of interest in internally plasticized co 


acrylic monomers are said to 
polymers where the end use requires abso 
lute ] 
packaging, for 


food 


permanence as im the Case oO 
example. They also are 
| 


and 


reported to be useful in coatings, heat 


oil-resistant acrylonitrile copolymers for 


specialty rubbers and butadiene copolymers 


for low-temperature rubbers 


Temporarily Closes Laboratory 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn., 
has announced that its Processing Labora 
tory will be closed until March, 1954. For 
laboratory been lo 
plant at Derby, 
facilities been 
manutacturers to 


many this has 
cated in the 
Conn., 
tensively 
tests to develop new products or process- 
During the shutdown pe- 


will be moved to 


vears, 
company 
exX- 
run 


where its have 


used by 


ing techniques 
riod, the laboratory 
larger quarters adjacent to the 
general \nsonia, 
equipment will be added and_ the 
improved to broaden the 
The 


reopening of the 


Cc mpany’s 
where new 


facilities 


offices at 


generally 
of service to those who use it 
pany will announce the 
laboratory at a later date 


scope 


com 


Ferro Names Palmer Supplies 


Corp., Bedford, Ohio, 

appointment of the 
Palmer Supplies Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as sales agent for the Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis and Dayton territory for their prod- 
ucts of metallic soaps, driers, vinyl sta- 
bilizers and fungicides to the plastics, paint 
and other industries. Warehouse stocks 
will be carried in Cincinnati. 


Ferro Chemical 
has announced the 


Nelson Retirement Announced 


William G. Nelson 


Wilham G 
the technical director of 
Tire Division, U. S. Rubber ( retired at 
the end of November. Mr. Nelson, wice 
known in the tire industry, was witl 
Rubber for nearly 39 vears. Born in 
Kansas, Mr. Nelson worked 
fields to par for his 

where he 


“Bill” Nelson, consultat 


production 


tawa, 

wheat 
Ottawa 
ES 


education 
University received 


in chemistry and physics. He later 


M. S 


Universit 


received his in physics id mathe 


matics from the oft Kansas, and 
versity conferred upon 
Mr. Nelson started 


1915 at Detroit as a 


manage! 


in 1937, Ottawa Uni 
him an Se.D 
with the company in 
chemist. He was product control 
at Detroit and 
rector of production for the 
1 vears. A farming 
Mr. Nelsor 


time doing 


de ere 


1 


for 16 vears technical di 


Tire Division 
for nearly 5 and hunt 
will spend hus 


rtiiculture 


ing enthusiast, 
future research in ye 
and animal 
Michigan State Colle: He is 
of the American Chemical Society, the En 


gineering l 


husbandry in connection with 


a member 


ie Division 
\merican 


Association, past-president of the 
I 


Society of Detre (ee | 


ot Rubber Chemistry of | the 
Chemical 
Detroit Rubber and Plastics Group, past 
president of Detroit 
of the Audubon Society 
Lodge, F. & A. M 


men ber 


Palestine 


Chemists, a 


and the 


2nd Basic Materials Exposition 
The 


the product development show whicl 


second Basic Materials Exposition, 
had 
York City in June, 
International Amphi 
Ill., on May 17 to 20 


first 


its premiere in New 
will be held at the 
theater in Chicago, 
Attendance at the 

estimates by a 


show exceeded ad 


large measure \s 
a result, the second exposition will be con 
and broader in 


vance 
siderably larger 
Exhibition will be 
bled and the number of participating com 


50% 


scope 


space more than dou 


panies will be increased by about 
Seventy companies contracted for 
prior to the 
Exhibits are limited to com 


display 
space announcement of the 
second show. 
panies producing the basic materials which 
go into the making of other products. Con 
currently with the show, the Basic Mate 
rials Conference will be held Advance 
registration cards may be obtained from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y 











GOODRICH ISSUES REPORT ON 
MUD-SNOW TIRE TESTS FACTS 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. has taken issue 
with a report issued in 1950 by the Na- 
tional Safety Council which concluded that 
mud and snow tires have little advantage 
over conventional tires in starting and stop 
ping on ice or hard packed snow. What 
the report does not reveal, Gro idrich stated, 
is the showing made by its tires in the 
tests in which competitive tires were also 
used. The findings were then consolidated 
in the pamphlet containing the report 
Goodrich notes that as it happened, the 
performance of its mud and snow tires 
used in the NSC “head and 
shoulders” above the average of the mud- 
snow tires tested. These figures, however, 
cannot be revealed since Goodrich and the 


tests Was 





other companies whose tires were used in 
the tests, agreed with a NSC request not 
to make the individual figures public 

There are, however, figures available on 
mud and snow tires obtained by 
Testing 
organization 


Goodrich 
the Pittsburgh 
tional testing One week 
after NSC completed its tests at Pine 
Lake, Clintonville, Wisc., Goodrich had the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory conduct the 
lake. Only the 


Laboratory, a na 


same tests on the same 
automobiles were different 

The NSC report states that the average 
of the mud and snow tires tested stopped 
in 201 feet from 20 miles an hour on glare 
ice while conventional tires under the same 
driving conditions stopped in 209 feet. The 
Pittsburgh laboratory that 
Goodrich mud and snow tires required only 
132 feet to stop, 69 feet less than the aver 


NS¢ 


tests show 


mud and tires in. the 


age of snow 
Tests 

On the ability to stop on hard packed 
snow, the NSC report showed that con 


required 62 feet to. stoy 
All mud and snow 


ventional tires 
from 20-miles-an-hour 
tires tested needed 54 feet under the 
The Pittsburgh laboratory re 


same 
conditions 
port revealed that Goodrich mud and snow 
tires in this particular test stopped in 42 
feet 

Ability to go, or get 
determined 


on slippery 
traction 
For compar} 


awa\ 
surface 1s from. the 
force deve loped by the tires 
son purposes, conventional 
of 100% On 

average of all mud and snow 
NSC as 105% 
tires 


tires are given 


a norm glare ice, the go, 
or get awa\ 
only 
Again 


(,oo0dricl 


tires was reported by 
5% more than conventional 
the Pittsburg! 


mud and snow tires outperformed the aver 


tests show that 


nventional tires as shown in the 


age of c 


NSC tests bv 250% 
Ability to get away tests on hard packed 
snow, according to the NSC report, reveal 


that all mud and snow tires averaged onl 


24% better than the conventional tires. Ir 
ted by the Pittsburel 


the same tests conduc 


laboratory, Goodrich mud and snow. tires 
were 210% better than the conventional 
tires as shown by the NSC. report, and 
160% better than the averacc e mud 


aot 
tires tested by the NSC. Good 


rich declared 


and snow 


Can't locate the office copy of RUB- 
BER AGE when you need it? Use the 
coupon on page 471. 


ibn 


RO 


New Use for Flexible Tubing 


Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, Conn., 
has announced that flexible tubing made of 
neoprene-coated cotton duck, supported by 
a wire helix, is replacing flexible stainless 
steel hose for handling corrosive vapors at 
a large Eastern copper refinery. The ap- 
plication is fume removal from electrolytic 
copper refining tanks. Because of the cor- 
rosiveness of the fumes, Type 316 stain- 
less steel is used for hoods and ducts. 
Formerly Type 316 flexible articulated 
was also used for flexible con- 
nections. Because of the high military de- 
mand for nickel-bearing alloys, Type 316 
flexible hose has not been readily available. 
It was decided to turn to “Spiratube R,” 
made by the Flexible Tubing Corp. The 


metal hose 





heavy coating of neoprene makes the tub- 
ing highly resistant to attack by the acid 

Small breaks can be repaired with 
a patching kit. The refinery has settled 
on use of a 5-inch diameter Spiratube R, 


fumes 


with a neoprene coating 0.080 inches thick. 
In service for the past several months, in 
dications are that the tubing will last as 
long as did the Type 316 stainless steel 
hose, and will outlast other types of stain- 
100%, the com 
shows the 


less steel hose by at least 
The photograph 
used to 

fume 
The tubing 


pany states 
flexible ducting as it is 
removable tank 


ducting in the copper refinery 


connect 
hoods to removal 
foreground is neoprene-coated can- 
background, an employee is 


1 
In the 


vas In the 


making a connection using flexible metal 
hose 
No, 555 Stix Adhesive 
\dhesive Products Corporation, New 


York, N. Y., has announced the develop 


nent of “No, 555 Stix,” a new improved 


adhesive for cementing laminates such as 
Formica, Consoweld, Resilyte, Micarta, 
Fextolite, Panelyte, ete. No. 555 Stix is 


said to be the first cement developed which 
has practically unlimited long time = shelf 
life and does not thicken up or deteriorate 
No. 555 Stix 
installations 


storage makes pos 
without the 
pressure or clamps. Laminates 
Consoweld, Resilyte, 
Panelyte, ete., can be 
steel and 
is available in 
drums 


sible on-the-job 
use ol heat, 
SUK as Formica, 
Micarta, Textolite, 
adhered to wood, metal, 

No 555 Stix 


gallons and 


even 


plaster walls 


pints, quarts, 


GERMAN REPORTS INDICATE 
RISING RUBBER PRODUCTION 

According to recent reports, West Ger- 
man rubber goods production, which has 
been rising steadily since the 1948 currency 
reform, continued to increase during the 
first half of this year. Sales also were up. 
Favored by satisfactory supply conditions, 
the rubber industry was able to turn out 
130,000 tons of rubber goods in the first 
six months of 1953, almost 16% more 
than in the corresponding period of 1952. 
Production, however, was slightly lower 
than in the second half of 1952, when it 
amounted to 133,000 tons. 

Production of tires increased by 8.5% 
over the first half of last year, but was 
down 7.2% from the 1952 half. 
Because of liberalization the supply of both 
natural and synthetic rubber has been very 
Rayon and cot- 


second 


good for some time now. 
ton deliveries have been similarly satisfac- 
tory and foreign difficulties no 
longer are an obstacle to rubber imports. 
In line with the Allied regulations, pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber in Western 
Germany has remained constant at 500 tons 
per month which corresponds roughly t 
50% of German synthetic rubber needs. 
Some companies are now studying plans 
and cost analyses for stepping up synthetic 
rubber production, but a decision on this 
question is not expected until next spring. 
The volume of rubber sales has 
increased by about 5% vear. 
Owing to price reductions effected last fall 


currency 


goods 


over last 


and again during the spring, industry earn- 
ings have not changed substantially, how- 


ever 


Celebrates (50th Anniversary 


R. D. Wood Co. of Philadelphia, Penna., 
celebrated its 150th anniversary at a 
cial dinner in that city on November 10 
The dinner featured an unusual guest of 
half-ton iron man of life 
size height, which assembled 
pipe and fittings brought from the firm’s 
Florence, N. J., plant. In a shining black 
painted suit, it stood at the dining room 
entrance with right arm extended and a 
happy smile to greet the fifty other guests, 
including officials of the company, and 
others. A history of the company in book 
form has been published in observance of 
that the com- 


spe- 


honor, a cast 


Was trom 


the anniversary It notes 
pany was supplying the City of Philadel- 
Pipe dating 
heen 


phia with water pipe in 1816 
back to 1822, and still in 
noted under Philadelphia streets in recent 


use, has 


excavations 


Polymer Industries to Expand 


\ new plant said to be designed for ex- 
panded production and over-all efficiency 
will be opened formally in 1954 in 
Stamford, Conn., by Polymer Industries, 
Inc. The new plant will consolidate the 
company’s Astoria, L. I., N. Y., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., operations, and will en 
able the increase production by 
50% In addition to the new plant, the 
company will continue to produce a full 
line of adhesives and textile chemicals and 
finishes at its plant in Greenville, S. C. 


early 


firm to 


DECEMBER, 19 


or 
w 

















FIFTH CANADIAN HIGH POLYMER FORUM HELD ON NOVEMBER 19 AND 20 


The 5th Canadian High Polymer Forum 
was held in the Auditorium of the Public 
Library and Art Museum on November 19 
and 20 in London, Ont., Canada, with some 
80 members and guests in attendance. The 
forum included the presentation of 23 pa- 
pers on all phases of high polymer chemis- 
try, some of which were of direct interest 
to the rubber industry. 

Following the technical sessions on No- 
vember 19, there was a cocktail hour at 
which members were guests of the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario at the Londen 
Hunt and Country Club. After the recep- 
tion, the members remained for a dinner 
and to hear Dr. D. P. Riley of the Royal 
Institution, London, England, speak on the 
subject “Structure and Interaction of Bio- 
logical Macromolecules.” The speaker was 
introduced by Dr. N. S. Grace (Dunlop 
Tire) and thanked by Dr. R. V. V. 
Nicholls (McGill University). The chair- 
Dr. S. Bywater (National Research 
Council), moved that a congratulatory 
telegram be sent to Dr. Hermann Staud- 
inger on his recent award of a Nobel prize, 
and the greetings of the forum were so ex- 
(Eprror’s Nore: A report on Dr 
award appears elsewhere in 


man, 


tended 
Staudinger’s 
this issue.) 

The technical November 20 
followed by a business meeting at 


sessions on 


were 
which the status of the forum was _ re- 
viewed and the executives for the 6th 
Forum chosen. Dr. Nicholls was named 


chairman, Dr. H. Leverne Williams (Poly- 
mer Corp.) was named program chairman, 
and Dr. D. G. (University of To 
ronto) was named secretary-treasurer. It 
was announced that the 6th Forum will be 
held in some small center early in 1955 


Ivey 


Papers of Direct Interest 


\s previously stated, some of the papers 
presented at the 5th Forum were of direct 
interest to the rubber industry \mong 
these was a paper on “Application of Theo- 
retical Dilute Solution Viscosity Equations 


to Commercial High Molecular Weight 
Copolymers,” by R. B. MacFarlane and 
L. A. McLeod (Polymer Corp.). The au- 


thors stated that viscosity measurements of 
high molecular weight butadiene-styrene 
copolymers have been made in a Ubbelohde 
viscometer in toluene and in  toluene-iso- 
propanol. From the appropriate plots of 
the data, k’ of the Huggins equation and 
B of the Mead equations have been evalu- 
ated. Both the individual “constants” and 
their sum have been found to vary above a 
critical value of the intrinsic viscosity. Cer- 
tain conditions have been found under 
which the Mead equation requires a quad- 
ratic term in concentration, whereas the 
Huggins equation is adequate in its usual 
form. 

Another paper of interest presented at 
the forum was “A Comparison of the 
Flow of High Polymers in the Cavity of 
a Mooney Plastometer,” by D. S. Fensom 
(Ridley College). In this paper, refer- 
ence was made to typical published Mooney 
time curves for GR-S and Butyl synthetic 
rubber samples. From idealized curves, the 
distinctive features of the various parts of 
flow for the two types of rubber were 
pointed out and the differences between 
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the types drawn to attention. Assuming 
that these curves are typical of the two 
polymers, a tentative explanation was ad- 
vanced to account for the various sections 
of the flow curves and to interpret the dif- 
ferences between the curves. This tenta- 
tive hypothesis of flow in the cavity of the 
Mooney machine was supported by draw- 
ings of actual sample plugs run in_ the 
machine and by Mooney time curves for 
Butyl, GR-S, “cold” rubber, polyisobuty 
lene, polybutadiene, polystyrene and some 
natural rubber gum stocks 

Two particular features of Mooney time 
curves were examined in detail in view of 
this proposed explanation of flow: the time 
taken to reach the primary peak of the 
flow curves, and the amount of secondary 
rise found in certain flow curves after one 
minute of running. These phenomena may 
both be sensitive to structural effects such 
cross-linking, or entangle 
If this is so, there 
Huggins 
Evidence 
is indeed 


as. branching, 
ment of rubber chains 
should be a correlation with the 


! content 


K' value of with gel 
was presented to suggest that this 


the case 


Discusses Stress Measurement 


“Stress Temperature Time Studies 
Through the Second Order Transition Re- 
(University of To 


In this paper 


Ivey 
ronto ) interest 
the author pointed out that previous meas- 


gion,” by D G 
was also of 


urements of stress in rubber-like materials 
held at a have shown 
strong relaxation effects in the region of 
the second transition temperature, 
but have not been carried to temperatures 
much below this region. In the work here 
reported, materials exhibiting a transition 


constant extension 


order 


at about 30° C. were used, and_ the 
measurements carried out in the range 
from -+20° to —80° ¢ Stress was ob- 
served to increase linearly with tempera 
ture above the transition, as previously 


reported 
Surprisingly, 

observed below the 

stress increasing with decreasing tempera 


behavior was also 


region, the 


linear 
transition 


ture to quite high values. 

It was felt that the intersection of the 
two straight line curves might be used to 
transition temperature for the 
As strong relaxation effects were 


define the 
process 

temperature, the ap- 
temperature may be 


observed above this 
parent transition 
higher, and is dependent on the rate at 
which the experiment is performed. The 
experiment indicates that a true transition 
takes place, but it is masked by relaxation 
effects, the author observed 


Another Paper by Ivey 


Dr. Ivey also presented another paper at 
the forum, this one entitled “Measure- 
ments of the Dynamic Shear Modulus in 
Solid Polymers at Ultrasonic Frequencies.” 
In this paper, the author pointed out that 
the relaxation time spectrum of high poly- 
mers can be studied by investigating the 
propagation of elastic waves wide 
ranges of frequency. Previous studies on 
bulk waves at frequencies in the mega- 
cycle region have yielded data on the com- 
bined bulk and shear moduli. Correlation 


over 


with low frequency data requires a knowl 
edge of these moduli individually, and 
therefore a study of the propagation of the 
highly damped shear waves has been un 
dertaken. 

The attenuation is so 
thin samples must be used, and since the 
samples must be bonded to an elastic me- 
the interface becomes 


large that very 


dium, the effect of 
important. 4 method 
whereby parallel acoustic delay lines may 
be used to minimize this difficulty, and pre- 
were reported. Results 


was described 


liminary results 
are in agreement with 
shear modulus made from the bulk 
the basis of certain assumptions, 


estimates of the 
wave 
data on 
he said 

“Contact Angle Measurements on Latex 
Films and Their Relationship to the Con 
stitution of Latex,” by W. Rupar and H. 
Leverne Williams (Polymer Corp.), was 
another paper of interest presented at the 
5th Forum. In this paper, the authors 
state that with reference to the Dupre 
equation e@eSA aSL + aLA cos, con- 
tact angle readings at the rubber-water 
the use of an 
Some 


interface were measured by 
improved contact angle apparatus 
of the films examined were prepared by 
the evaporation method from latices of a 
copolymer of butadiene and acrylonitrile 
prepared in a low temperature sugar tree 
polymerization recipe. The effect on con 
tact angle readings for a 
ratio and conversion, was observed 


known charge 

when 
the regular emulsifiers were used in poly- 
merization either separately or together 

From the experiments performed, sta 
bility was defined as a function of the 
contact angles which in turn depended upon 
the concentration of the protective colloid 
used. Other factors which could influence 
the latex structure, such as changes in the 
polymerization temperature or the addition 
of an electrolyte to the polymerization were 
examined. 

Three Film Types Examined 

Three types of films prepared by (1) 
evaporation of latex, (2) evaporation of a 
solution, and (3) rapid j 
latex were examined in 
studies. Experiments with different types 


freezing of the 
the contact angle 


and concentration of emulsifiers were per- 
formed on emulsifier free films prepared 
from solution. The existence of a partial 
hysteresis was observed when certain emul 
sifier drops were placed on emulsifier free 
films. 

Robert Simha (New York University) 
presented a paper on “The Adsorption of 
High Polymers.” The author 
that adsorption phenomena play a role in 


obsery ed 


a variety of processes involving high poly- 
mers, such as chromatography, colloidal 
stability, and reinforcement. Yet only few 
experimental results on macromolecules 
have been reported. Only recently has a 
theory for rod-like molecules been pub- 
lished. Loosely speaking, no great differ- 
ences in the affinity of adsorbent and ad- 
sorbate between short chains and high 
polymers have been observed, considering 
the great differences in molecular weight. 

The present paper deals with a theory 
of monolayer formation from dilute solu- 
tions of chain molecules. The significant 
feature arises from the large number of 
possible configurations a chain can assume 
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in the vicinity of the surface. On proba- 
bility grounds one anticipates that portions 
of the molecule, trapped by the adsorbent, 
will be separated by “bridges” extending 
into the solution. 

A calculation based on the statistical 
properties of coiling molecules shows the 
total number of adsorbed chain segments 
to be proportional to M** and to increase 
On this 

mono- 


with increasing chain flexibility 
basis the thermodynamics of the 
layer can be developed. The resulting ad- 
sorption isotherm differs considerably from 
a Langmuir isotherm in several respects 
Experimental results and the effects of 
molecular weight, solvent and temperature 
can be analyzed on the basis of this theory, 
he declared 

“The Mechanism of Depolymerization” 
by Leo A. Wall (NBS) was still another 
paper presented at the meeting. It was 
stated that a general treatment of depoly 
merization has recently been developed by 
Simha, Wall and Blatz, which considers 
this type of reaction as a free radical chain 
mechanism, analogous to that commonly 
employed for polymerization, composed of 
four principal elementary steps: initiation, 
(de) propagation, transfer, and termination 
As a result of this treatment, one can cor- 
relate the products of depolymerization, 
and the variation in molecular weight of 
the residue with the rate 


Discusses Polymer Differences 


The differences between various poly 
mers are attributed chiefly to differences in 
the probability of the transfer step which 
depend upon the structure of the polymer 
In order to establish the nature of this 
transfer process and to separate it from 
effects conceivably due to “weak links,” 
studies were carried ont on @ and B deu 
terostyrene polymers and on polymethylene 

The results indicate that the transfer 
process is an inter-molecular reaction and 
that “weak links” do not account for the 
behavior observed. In addition, the role of 
branching in polyethylene decomposition 
becomes evident in the light of the studies 
on polymethylene. The polymethylene rate 
and molecular weight behavior versus de 
composition is shown to fit almost perfectly 


the theory for a random degradation re 
action. In the studies on deuterated poly 
styrenes there is evidence for isotope ef 
fects both on the transfer and (de ) propa 
gation reaction. 

Samuel H. Maron and Richard L. H 
Lou (Case Institute) also presented a pa 
per at the 5th Forum, this one entitled 
“Light Scattering Studies in Pure Liquids 
The authors ex 


and Polymer Solutions.’ 
plained that a simple method has been de 
veloped for calibration of light scattering 
photometers in absolute turbidity units by 
use of due Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica 
dispersions. The method relates directly the 
turbidities of these dispersions as obtained 
by transmission with their 90° scattering. 
Employing this calibration method, the 
absolute Rayleigh scattering has been de- 
termined for benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
toluene, and methyl ethyl ketone at 4358 
and 5461A The results obtained are in 
good agreemert with those published by 
Zimm, Doty, Brice and their co-workers, 
as well as with the predictions of the Ein- 
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Chair Tips for Safety Use 


James J. Davidson, president of 
the Dural Rubber Co., makes the 
interesting suggestion that ordinary 
rubber chair tips be affixed to pro- 
jecting parts such as rods, poles and 
sharp edges in machine shops and 
elsewhere. Used on machines in 
this way, the rubber tips will pre- 
vent scratches, abrasions and torn 
clothing, and reduce trips to the 
first aid kit. 





stein equation for the scattering of pure 
liquids 

Molecular weight determinations at 4358 
and 5461A° run on the Cornell standard 
polystyrene in toluene and methyl ethyl 
ketone, and on the International Union of 
Chemistry polystyrene Sample III in the 
latter solvent, also show excellent internal 
consistency as well as good agreement with 
published data, it was stated. 

Fluid Rubber Compositions 

In the Autumn issue of “Rubber De- 
velopments,” quarterly publication of the 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., there is an article 
providing information on several new de- 
velopments in fluid rubber compositions 
The piece points out that fluid rubber com- 
positions contain neither water nor vola- 
tile solvent; that they can be poured and 
set to form elastic, soft rubber or hard 
rubber articles, and that they use as their 
starting point a highly broken-down rubber 
known as “Rubbone.” The author, an as- 
sociate of Rubber Technical Developments, 
Ltd., then goes on to describe just how 
Rubbone is prepared, and to develop vari- 
ous applications of fluid rubber compo- 
sitions. Among these are printers’ rollers 
for which he details two compounds de 
veloped specifically for rollers together 
with the time of vulcanization required at 
three temperatures. Detailed compounds 
are also given in connection with the use 
of fluid rubber compositions for the manu- 
facture of molds, in which alabastine and 
synthetic resins are to be cast; for uses 
where it is advisable not to stain silver; 
for sealing compounds; for uses where 
calcium silicate is used as a filler; and 
for uses involving hard rubbers. 


McClure Joins Cabot Research 

The Plasticizer Division of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., has announced 
that Peter R. McClure has joined the staff 
of the company’s Research and Technical 
Service Laboratories in Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. McClure will be engaged in the solu- 
tion of specific customer technical prob- 
lems. Since receiving his B. S. degree in 
chemistry, cum laude, in 1944, Mr. Mc- 
Clure has been actively engaged in the 
plastics industry, with particular emphasis 
on vinyl compounding and processing. He 
is a member of the Society of Plastics 
Engineers and Society of Plastics Indus- 
tries. 


QM RUBBER HEEL AND SOLE IAC 
HOLDS MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


The second meeting of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps Industry Advisory Committee 
on Rubber Heels and Soles met in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General on 
Tuesday, November 10, 1953. The gov- 
ernment presiding officer was Dr. Stephen 
J. Kennedy, research director for textiles, 
clothing and footwear. Dr. Kennedy wel- 
comed the committee members from in- 
dustry and presented the purpose of the 
meeting which was to consider the subject 
of traction soles and heels in order to 
provide the wearers with maximum sta- 
bility and functional performance on serv- 
ice and combat footwear. 

The first item discussed, as stated on the 
agenda, concerned the views of the mem- 
bers of the committee as to the merits of 
11 suggested cleated sole designs and a 
determination of which of these were 
worthy of further study. As a result of 
this discussion, four designs were selected 
from those submitted and two additional 
ones discussed in the meeting were added 
to this group. It was felt that all of the 
selected designs will need at least some 
minor modifications and the members 
agreed to further study them from this 
standpoint. 


Test Sample Preparation 


The second principal subject brought 
forth in the meeting concerned the recom- 
mendations of the members with refer- 
ence to the preparation of test samples and 
plan of tests. On account of the great 
amount of detail involved in providing 
working drawings, patterns and molds in 
order to produce some of the soles in 
experimental designs, it was felt that it 
would be best to contract with various 
rubber sole manufacturers to produce re- 
quired quantities ot soles in necessary 
Sizes. 

In the ensuing discussion the matter of 
hardness and abrasion indexes of the pres- 
ent rubber soles were mentioned and the 
committee members agreed and recom- 
mended that experimental cleated soles 
should be made of a somewhat softer com- 
pound than at present, but with an increase 
in the abrasion index. It was also agreed 
that the ultimate goal is to have cleated 
heels and soles with maximum durability 
coupled with non-marking qualities, to 
prevent unsightly marks on floors. It was 
further agreed that personnel in both 
OQMG and industry should accelerate 
their work toward the practical realiza- 
tion of this non-marking quality. 


AMA Issues “‘Motor Truck Facts” 


The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., has issued a new edi- 
tion of “Motor Truck Facts,” companion 
book to “Automobile Facts and Figures.” 
Formerly a biennial publication, “Motor 
Truck Facts” will now be issued yearly. 
More than 50 pages of charts and tables in 
this year’s edition tell the story of truck 
transportation’s rapidly growing influence 
in the U. S. economy. The book traces 
U. S. truck production from the year 1904 
and offers complete statistical data on all 
phases of the trucking industry. 
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Bio-Rad Analytical Resins 


Jon exchange resins pre-processed to 
make them suitable for chemical, medical 
and physical laboratory applications are 
now available from the Bio-Rad Labora- 
tories, 800 Delaware St., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
“Dowex” starting material, supplied by the 
Dow Chemical Co., is being more com- 
pletely sized; purified by alternate 
base, and organic-solvent cycles; and de- 
an individual analysis on each 


acid, 


fined—hby 


batch—covering moisture content, cross 
linkage, capacity, size distribution, and 
porosity. Designed to provide a source 
of pure ready-to-use resins with known 


properties, this new grade of material will 
standardized, reproducible proced 
ures to be carried on even at different 
since the resin will be eliminated 


permit 


locati« ns, 
as an experimental variable. 

Resins presently available 
with various size distributions 
linkages include four types processed from 


from. stock 


and 


cross 


Dowex 50 (cation exchange), Dowex 1, 
2, and 3 (anion exchange). These are ex 
tremely stable styrene type resins with 


capacities ranging from 5.2 milliequivalents 
per dry gram for Dowex 50 to 3.0 milli- 
equivalents per gram for Dowex 2 starting 
Resins with special cross link- 
size 


materials 
special sizes, and very narrow 
will be made 


ages, 
distributions available as 
required 


Goodyear Offers Testimony 


Information given to a special subcom 
mittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee last July 16 to 
Harry J. Carroll, veteran traffic manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in- 
dicated that Goodyear, as far as possible, 
tries to use American ships for its imports 
and exports but can’t find them available 
more than a third of the time. Mr. Carroll 
told the subcommittee that last vear, Good- 
vear imported approximately 110,000 tons 
of crude rubber and latex. “It is our 
policy to put all of our finished products 
on American flag ships, and also our 
imports. However, I find that over a period 
best we can do is a 


of time about the 
maximum of 3314%, but it is usually 
around 25%, due to American ships not 


being available at the time we ship. 
available when we have the products ready 
We have to take advantage of the sailings 
To move - he declared 


TMTD Now Available 

J. M. Baird Co., New York, N. Y., 
manufacturers, importers, and exporters 
of chemicals, has announced the availabil- 
ity of continuous supplies of TMTD (tet- 
ramethylthiuram§ disulfide). TMTD is 
used in natural rubber compounding as a 
primary and secondary accelerator. It is 
especially good as an accelerator for rub- 
her articles which have to be odorless, 
tasteless and non-toxic, the firm 
TMTD, Type 714, imported by Baird, is 
produced by Chemische Fabriek Aagrunol, 
Groningen, Netherlands, one of Europe's 
well known chemical works, who have 
been supplying most European makers of 
Prompt delivery is made 


states. 


rubber products. 
from local stocks 
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Marbon Promotes Shattuck 





Robert Shattuck 


Robert Shattuck to the 
presidency of the Marbon Corp., 
Ind., subsidiary of Borg-Warner, 


cently announced. Mr. Shattuck previously 
A 


Promotion of 
Gary, 


was Tre 


was vice-president and general manager 0 
Marbon. 
P. F. Smith, whose retirement 
post will permit to devote full 
to his duties as president of the Norge Di 
Hunter Gehl 


As president he succeeds George 
from this 
him time 
vision of Borg-Warner. H 
bach, assistant secretary and assistant gen- 
eral counsel of Borg-Warner, has 
elected secretary of the Marbon Corp. E. 
R. Meyer, previously chief accountant, now 
Marbon’s treasurer and 
secretary. D. Morris Pratt has 
elected vice-president and sales manager. 
Mr. Shattuck joined Marbon in 1942 as 
assistant general manager and was named 
vice-president and general manager in 1944 
He formerly was assistant production man- 
ager of U. S. Gypsum Co. in Chicago. A 
native of Clinton, Ind., he was graduated 
in chemical engineering from Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind 


been 


becomes assistant 


been re 


Rubber-Cushioned Freight Cars 


Ten rubber-cushioned freight cars have 
been purchased by the Erie Railroad at a 
cost of $76,500 for use in a continuing 
search for ways to reduce possible damage 
to shipment, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The ten experimental 
will be used in regular freight service, but 
their loads will be restricted to commodi 
ties which are more susceptible te 
in transit, the company explained. The cars 
have rubber-cushioned underframes. The 
rubber cushion supplements the standard 
draft gear for absorbing the impact effect 
in train and vard handling of freight cars 


cars 


damage 


DPR Synthetic N-27 


DPR, Inc., Belleville, N. J.. has intro 
duced “DPR Synthetic N-27,” a lianid 
copolymer of butadiene and acrylonitrile 
(27%) which finds use in the plasticizing 


or modifying of plastics and synthetic res- 
ins Light amber in color, the material 
has a weight of 8.1 pounds per gallon and 
a viscosity of 130,000 cps at 25°C. Its 
specific gravity at 25°C. is .97 while its 
iodine number is 140.1. It has a molecular 
weight of 1,500 to 2,000. 


Solarite Resin No, {1 


Solar Compounds Corp., Linden, N. J., 
has introduced “Solarite No. 11,” a new 
synthetic rubber processing resin which is 
non-saponifiable and resistant to alkalies, 
acids and water. It has high compatibility 
with natural rubber, GR-S, Butyl, neoprene 
and other synthetics. Although it 1s a syn 
thetic hydrocarbon resin, one of the most 
interesting properties of Solarite Resin 
No. 11 is its close structural similarity 
natural rubber. This similarity has beer 
investigated through infrared spectropli 
tometer measurements and the transmission 
curves for the product are said to be in 
essential agreement with those for natural 
rubber. The product features easier in 
corporation, dispersion and processing wit] 
out “mushiness”; maintenance of flexing 
characteristics despite 
posure to ozone; suitability to 
and excellent ele¢ 


severe aging or ex 
pure gut 


or highly loaded stocks ; 


trical characteristics. In addition, stocks 
processed with Solarite Resin No. 11 pos 
sess marked freedom from scorching and 


and maintain viscosity Over ex 
The product 
friable, is 


bin curing, 
treme temperature variations. 

in lumps and is very 
an estimated mo 


comes 
amber in color and has 
lecular weight of 630 and a specific gravity 
of 1.01 to 1.02. 


Plan Materials Handling Show 

The Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers has launched 
plans for the 1954 Ninth Annual Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling Expo 
sition, Competition and Short Course. They 
will be held at the Coliseum in Chicago, 
Ill., the exposition and the competition on 
September 28 to 30, and the Short Courss 
from September 27 to 30. C. J. Carney, 
Jr., managing director of the organization 
and its yearly events, said that an eminent 
institution of higher learning again will 
conduct the 1954 Short Course. The Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
University of Illinois, Wayne University, 
Temple University and the Case Institute 
of Technology have directed previous short 


courses, 


“Nyb-Ray” Conveyor Belt 


A rayon carcass conveyor belt that is 


sturdy but lighter than cotton-duck belts 
has been added to the line of the New 
York Belting and Packing Co., Passaic, 
N. J. Called “Nyb-Ray,” the new belt 
will perform equivalent load carrying ca 
pacities of higher-priced cotton carcass 
construction, the company states The 


rayon belt, according to the company, has 
good troughability, flex life, tear resistance 
and fastener-holding ability. It is also said 
to have a lower stretch factor than cottor 


duck. 


Plated Moulds Announces Move 


Plated Moulds, Inc., formerly located at 
20 East 16th St., New York, N. Y., has 
moved to 972 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y. The new telephone number is 
Yonkers 8-3538. The company has dou- 
bled its capacity at its new address, and 
now produces all types of copper electro- 
formed molds for slush molding including 
a bright, internally plated type for boots. 
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Sun Opens Petrochemical Plant 


At a special press conference and plant 


tour on December 2, the Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna., unveiled its new 


$15,000,000 plant for the production of 
petrochemicals which has been added to 
the company’s already large refinery at 
Marcus Hook, Penna. Part of the new 
plant is now in operation, and the remain- 
der will be on stream before the end of 
the year. The new plant is designed to 
produce annually as much as_ 19,000,000 
gallons of benzene, the same quantity of 
toluene and 15,000,000 gallons of mixed 
xylenes. Production of 
matic chemicals from this one plant will 
equal one-fourth of their total production 
by the entire coal tar industry in 1941 

S. had to rely 


these basic aro- 


the last year in which the U 
exclusively on coal tars for many chemi- 
cals now made from petroleum. A new 
catalytic reforming process called Houdri- 
forming, developed by the Houdry Process 
Corp., was adapted with the help of Sun 
engineers to the manufacture of aromatics 
It forms the main part of Sun’s new petro- 
chemical plant. The purification step is 
largely handled by a Dow Chemical Co.- 
Universal Oil Products Co. process which 
is licensed by the latter company. The new 
plant is a major step in a series Sun Oil 
has taken in the petrochemical field. Sun 
Oil is already a major producer of pro 
pylene trimer and tetramer. The company 


also manufactures sulfonates and a new 
type of naphthenic acid—high molecular 
weight and practically free of oil 


“Wire Grip” Truck Tire 

\ heavy-duty truck 
over 5,000 steel claws in a new type tread, 
has been announced by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. The sharp steel claws, about 80 per 
inch of tread width, dig in like the spikes 
in track shoes to give extra road-gripping 
action to cut through ice and snow in 
winter. It also affords sure-footed trac 
tion on roads made slick by rain and road 
film in summer. 


express tire with 


The tire is said to assure 


straight-line stops and faster starts. The 
specially engineered “zig-zag” design of 
the steel wire used in the “Wire Grip 


Heavy Duty Express” binds itself perma- 
nently into the four outer tread ribs of 
the tire during the molding process. The 
wire grip tread lasts almost the life of 
the original tread. The cord body can be 
recapped, either with new wire-tvpe tread, 
or with a standard all-rubber tread. Good 
rich is currently making wire grip truck 
tires in three sizes, 8.25-20, 10.00-20, and 
10.00-22 


Chamberlain Acquires Dobbins 


Chamberlain Corp. of Waterloo, Towa, 
has acquired control of Dobbins Manufac 
turing Co., an Elkhart, Ind.. maker of 
agricultural spraying and dusting equip- 
ment. George R. Keltie, president of 
American Wringer Co., the parent concern 
of Chamberlain, reported Thomas G. Cas- 
sidy of Chicago was associated with the 
controlling purchaser, and that Nicholas L 
Etten, president of Chamberlain, has_be- 
come president of Dobbins. Last August, 
control of American Wringer was ac- 
quired by Ambrook Industries, Inc. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 





Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net profit 
of $1,256,116, which is equal to $1.37 a 
share, compared with $230,730, or 25c a 
share, in the first nine months of the pre- 
ceding vear. Net sales in the first nine 
months of 1953 totaled $25,761,527, against 
$20,597,899 in the first nine months of 1952. 
Income of 1952 included a tax credit of 
$508,000 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net 
profit of $148,415, which is equal to 3le a 
share, compared with $471,583, or 99¢ a 
share, in the comparable period of the pre- 


ceding year. Net sales in the first nine 
months of 1953 amounted to $8,490,422, 


against $10,262,323 in the first nine months 
of 1952 


Columbian Carbon Co, 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $3,376,537, which is equal to $2.09 
a share, compared with $2,906,655, or $1.80 
a share, in the comparable period of the 
prior year. Sales in the first nine months 
of this year amounted to $39,420,807, com- 


pared with $34,608,379 in the first nine 
months of 1952. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 
Nine Months to September 30: Esti- 
mated net income of $166,468, which is 


equal to $1.38 each on 116,552 shares, com 
pared with $165,276, or $1.43 each on 
111,086 shares, in the comparable period 
of 1952. Net sales in the 1953 period were 
$6,456,021, against $6,643,548 in the 1952 
period 

Hewitt-Robins Inc, 

Nine Months Ended September 30: Net 
income of $865,354, which is equal to $3.01 
a share, compared with $668,377, or $2.34 a 
share, in the corresponding period of 1952. 
Net sales for the first nine months of 1953 
amounted to $28,629,816, contrasted with 
$27,583,166 in the first nine months of 1952. 


National Motor Bearing Co. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $632,819, which is equal to $1.49 
a share, compared with $582,275, or $1.37 
a share, in the corresponding period of 
1952. Sales for the 1953 period were 
$14,126,330, contrasted with $12,698,391 in 
the first nine months of 1952. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Nine Months to September 30: Net in- 
come of $2,402,821, which is equal to $3.82 
a share, compared with $2,131,273, or $3.39 
a share, in the first nine months of 1952. 
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Smog Protectant For Tires 
Use of a new material in tires to protect 
them from being attacked by smog, chemi- 
cal fumes and smoke has been announced 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, The 
new material is mixed with rubber and 
other chemicals and, after the tire is put 
into use, continually provides a film-like 
coating over the sidewall and other parts 
of the tire. All Firestone passenger car 
tires are being manufactured with the new 
material so motorists in every part of the 
country will receive the same protection 
from the deteriorating effects of smoke, 

chemical fumes and smog on tires. 
After a study of tire performance in the 
Los Angeles area and the publishing of a 
technical reports (prepared by 


series of 


Dr. C. E. Bradley and Dr. A. J. Haagen 
smit of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology) on the effects of smog on tires, 


Firestone attempted to solve this problem 
For more than a year, engineers experi 
mented with tires on test cars that were 
operated 24 hours a day in the area. These 
exhaustive tests led to the discovery of a 
specially compounded rubber by the com- 
pany’s technical experts. Upon discovery 
of the material and the process that would 
give tires extra protection from deterior- 
ation or weather checking and cracking, 
Firestone adopted the new formula in the 
construction of all of its passenger car 


tires. 


Hewitt-Robins Appointments 


Appointment of three new assistant con- 
trollers was announced recently by Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn. The new ap- 
pointments are as follows: Austin Frank 
lin, in charge of all accounting matters of 
the Rubber, Conveyors and Engineers Di- 
visions as well as the Korb-Pettit sub 
sidiary; Howard Stoughton, responsible 
for all accounting and_ financial 
relating to the International Division, also 
responsible for certain corporate financial 
R. B. Lape, responsible for all 


matters 


matters ; 
accounting matters pertaining to the Foam 
Rubber Division. It was also announced 
that E. P. Mever has been named con- 
troller of the company’s foam rubber plant 
in Buffalo, responsible to Mr. Lape; and 
E. G. Shuttleworth has been appointed con- 
troller of the industrial rubber products 
plant in Buffalo, responsible to Mr. Frank- 
lin. 


Introduces New Activator 


Experimental quantities of phenylceyelo- 
hexyl hydroperoxide, which is said to have 
shown excellent results as an activator for 
cold GR-S_ formulations, are available 
from the Phosphate Division of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
new product, a vellowish liquid containing 
20% of the hydroperoxide, also may be 
good as a polymerization catalyst for other 
applications such as styrenated polyesters. 
Recent tests have produced polymerization 
recipes for preparation of cold GR-S in 
less than 20 minutes at 41° F., many times 
faster than ordinary processes. A very 
active organic hydroperoxide, the substance 


is a 20% solution of phenylevclohexane 
hydroperoxide in phenylcyclohexane. The 
formula is Cs Hs .OOH .Cs Hoo 
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One of your best salesmen is COLOR 


Calco colors are economical and possess sufficient 


In toys, bathing caps, balloons, druggists’ rubber 
sundries and miscellaneous novelties, the best 
sellers have the best colors. Calco supplies a wide 
range of colored and white pigments for rubber 
that are bright and clean and are stable to acids, 


alkalis and sulfurous chemicals. 


light fastness for a great variety of products 
which require brilliant, clean colors for maximum 


decorative value. 


Consult your Calco representative for full information 
about Calco’s complete line of rubber pigments. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PIGMENT DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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 Shaw-McNei! 40-34-33 Twin 

so-matic Curing Press for Cycle 

"Tyres. Supplied complete with 
controller —ready for connection 
to service lines 














MACHINERY FOR TYRE AND TUBE PRODUCTIO 





FRANCIS SHAW AND COMPANY Lonres MANCHESTER fi ENG 


TELEPHONE : EAST 1415/8 ELEGRAMS : CALENDER, 
PLONDON OFFICE: 34 vieTORIAY STREET “LONDON SW 
TELEPHONE: ABBEY 1800 TELEGRAMS: VIBRATE PHONE LONOOM 











Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Limited, Grahams Lane, Burlington, Ontario, CANADA 

















NAMES IN THE NEWS 


J 





CARLTON Extis, Jr, has heen appointed 
sales for all Plaskon products 


Barrett Division of the 


director 
according to the 


\lhed Chemical & Dye Corp. 
LON SEIGLE and Frep B. JOHNSON 
have been appointed manager and assistant 


Intermediate 


\llied 


manager respectively, of 
Sales, National Aniline Division, 
Chemi & Dve Corp. 


NTINO, associated with Hewitt- 


7 ae ee DF 
Robins Inc. for the past fifteen years, has 


been appointed production manager of the 
industrial rubber products plant 
. N.Y. Haroii, SrocKMAN, with 


twenty-nine 


compan "s 
it Buffal 
e compan for the 
vears, has heen named production superin 


lent of the Buffalo plant. 


past 


C. A. AMMANN, government sales rep- 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Ce Washington, IT). C. 
cently awarded a service pin by the com- 
ing his completion of 40 years’ 


resentative 
Was re- 


pany t ark 


Service 


FF ARREL, Ill, executive vice 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
awarded a 20-year service pin 


FRANK 
president 
was recentls 
by the pany. 

CHARLES R, Snyper, formerly assistant 
and comptroller of the Wooster 
has been named assistant gen 


secretar 
Rubber € 
eral sales manager of the company. 
S}OTHUN, who has been on 
he Office of Synthetic Rubber as 
branch for the 


IRVIN 
loan te 


chief of its tire testing 


past two vears, has returned to the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron. 
Sipney A. PAarApDEE has been named 


Chicago district representative of — the 
Chemical Products Division of the Archer- 
Daniels- Midland Co., with headquarters at 
927 Blackhawk Ave., Chicago 22, Il. 





R. Lovis RouceMont, formerly chief 
Reed-Prentice Co. of 
has joined the Jackson 
Saginaw, Mich., as 


engineer with the 
Worceste fy 


and Church Co. of 


uf 
ass., 


consulting engineer for the Plastics Divi- 
sion 

KENNETH L. Way, formerly manager 
of hose sales and development tor Hewitt- 
Robins Inc. has been named assistant 


managet sales operations HARRY 


K NECHTE associated with the company, 
since 1940, has been named manager of 
hose ales nd development succeeding 
Mr. Way 

Russe_tL Forses, formerly Deputy Ad- 


Cseneral Services, has been 
Surplus 


Nunistratet 


named chiet consultant of the 


Property Use and Disposal Task Force 
of the Hoover Commission 
BER DECEMBER, 1953 


Cecir W. Humpureys, formerly general 


manager and manager of Development for 


the Manufacturing Department of the 
Shell Chemical Corp., 
vice-president in charge of 
for the corporation 


has been appointed 
manufacturing 


Moore, president of the 


J. R Harwick 
Standard 
a director of the 


Chemical Corp 


been elected 


Industrial 


Chemical Co., has 
Pennsylvania 


ADELBERT H. Lowux, associated with the 
Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, 
1949, has been named 


manager 


Conn., 


since general sales 


NELSON, formerly asso 
ciated with the U. S. Rubber Co. and the 
Atlantic Refining Co., has joined the Res 
ins and Plastics Group, Research and De 


Hooker Electro 


Dr. SAMUEL J 


velopment Department, 


chemical Co 


KENNETH KASHDAN has joined the sales 
staff of Polymer Industries, Inc., to service 


the Middle Atlantic 


states 


FRESCOLN has joined the 
Gasket Co. as a 


Denver, Colo., 


Lreonarp DD 
Minnesota Rubber 
representative in the 


and 
sales 
area. 

E. N. CUNNINGHAM, formerly assistant 
manager of the 
Corp., has 


sales Precision Rubber 
Products 


sales manager 


heen promoted to 


GEORGE COHEN, formerly associated witl 
the Naval Laboratory as a 
chemist, has joined the staff of the Fred 
erick S Laboratories as an organic 


chemist. 


Research 


Bacon 


BEARDSLEY, previously a 


Colorado 


WittiaM R 
vice-president of the 
has been named vice-president of 


Interstate 
Gras Co., 
the United 
sidiary of the 


Producing Co., Ine., a sub 
United Carbon Co 


associated = witl the 
Co. since 1944, 


service repre 


K: A 
Goodvear Tire & 
named _ technical 


Pliobond 


SEARLES, 
Rubhe r 
has been 
sentative for 

WitttAM A. Kart, Fire 
stone Textiles, has been named a member 
of the board of Textile 
Research Institute 


president) of 


trustees of the 


RicHarp L. Lyncu. formerly — sales 
manager of the R-B-H Dispersions Divi 
sion of the Interchemical Corp., has 


appointed division vice-president 


Deen 
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Peterson To Assume Presidency 





Chester H. Peterson 


Chester H. Peterson, currently executive 
vice-president of the U. S. Rubber Re 


claiming Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., will be 


come president of the firm January 1, 1954, 
it was announced recently by Milton Dam 
mann, chairman of the board. Mr. Peter 


son will succeed Jean H. Nesbit, president 
of the company 1942, who on Jan 
1 will become chairman of the Execu 


since 


uary 
tive Committee. Mr. Peterson came to 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming in 1950 as vice 


president in charge of production. He 


played an active role in the development 


and) production of the company’s new 
powdered rubber, “Flo-Mix,” which went 
on the market this fall. He took his 


present position of executive vice-president 
in August, 1952. Mr 
University of 
Rubber Reclaiming, 
Firestone Tire 
Motor Ce : the 
and the Get 


Peterson is a gradu 
ate of the Wisconsin. Be 
fore coming to ULS 
he was associated with the 
& Rubber Co., the Ford 
Pennslyvania Rubber Co 


eral Tire & 


Rubber Co 


HB-20 Vinyl Plasticizer 


Availability of a new low-cost, extender 
type plasticizer for vinyls has been an 
nounced by the Phosphate Division of the 
Monsanto The new mate 
rial, with a trade name of “HB-20,” is a 
partially hydrogenated alkyvl-arvl hvdrocar 
bon \ water white, high boiling, and 


practically odorless liquid, the material also 


Chemical Co 


shows promise for use as a plasticizer for 
polystvrenes, ethyl cellulose, and asphaltic 
compositions Application research indi 
cates that HB-20, due to a cost lower than 
several similar products, will have the best 
accemtance in pigmented and colored vinyls 
Preliminary tests have shown HB-20 to be 
practically non-toxic from an acute point 


of view. Principal physical properties of 
HB-20 include: color, less than 100 
APHA; specific gravity, 0.971 + 0.002 


at-2a/IS-s, per gallon, 8.08 
index, 1.5470 at 
SUS at 100° F 
flash 


; aniline point 


pounds 
(average): refractive 
25 ( viscosity, 55.7 
pour point, minus 54° ¢ 


TANS C+ Fame nomt. 182° C 


point, 


prveeve 15° §¢ 
—312° C. 
(698° F.) 


disMation range, first drop 


(594° F 


), 95 per cent—370° ( 








BRPRA REPORTS ON TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE DURING 1952 


A report coveristg its technical activities 
during 1952 has been issued by the British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 
Inc., which maintains headquarters at 19 
Fenchurch St., London E.C. 3, England 
This review of the year’s work covers that 
of both the BRPRA and Rubber Tech- 
nical Developments, Ltd. The report states 
that no completely logical separation be 
tween the activities of these two bodies 
is possible, because on many projects they 
work in close cooperation. 

The report states that the most striking 
progress during the last year has been 
made in the development of cyclized rub 
ber. Following the successful pilot plant 
operation of this material by RTD at the 
end of 1951, the process has been modified 
to meet conditions in the East and a pilot 
plant was shipped from RTD and installed 
at the experiment station of the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya. It was an 
ticipated that commercial production of 
this material would start during 1953. 

Good progress has been made in the 
initial stages of developing other materials, 
whose properties are intermediate between 
those of soft rubbers and hard plastics 
The general process involves polymerization 
of such substances as styrene or methyl 
methacrylate in latex. 

A study of the physics of tearing of 
rubber, commenced in previous years, has 
made excellent progress, and has led to a 
first tentative explanation of differences in 
the tear resistance found among rubbers 
RTD has made an important advance in 
the technology of fluid rubber compositions 
These permit the production of either soft 
or hard rubber articles by pouring a fluid 
form of rubber into a simple mold 


Other Major Achievements 


The report states that the process of 
vulcanization by means of peroxides has 
been further developed Early products 
made in this way were mechanically weak, 
but substantial improvements have now 
been achieved. Studies of the fundamental 
chemistry of the vulcanization of rubber 
by sulfur have been carried much further 
Earlier ideas have been shown to be in- 
adequate, and there are now good pros 
pects of understanding and controlling the 
chemical structures produced by vulcaniza- 
tion 

Both the breakdown of raw rubber dur 
ing mastication, and the deterioration o 


" 


properties of a vulcanized rubber article 
during aging, depend to a_ considerable 
extent on the effects of atmospheric oxy 
gen. Recent work has shown, the report 
states, that ideas now generally current 
about these processes were much too sim 
ple, and has brought a fuller explanatior 
in sight. Some unexpected conclusions 
about the structure of raw rubber have 
emerged from this work 

The report also notes that a study of 
the factors responsible for the stability of 
latex has led to the isolation—in collabora 
tion with RRI—of a pure protein. RTD 
has also made further advances in the ap- 
plication of “Positex”. There appears t 
be no reason why this treatment should 
not be used commercially on an increasing 
scale during 1953, the report said. 


436 


Another important development is the use 
of latex in the production of unwoven 
bonded fiber fabrics. RTD has made these 
on a fairly large scale, and an immediate 
industrial outlet is apparent. RTD also 
successfully completed technical work on 
the production of vapor-permeable proofed 
fabrics, the results of which were published 
in Rubber Developments. 


Advances in Fundamental Chemistry 

The fundamental chemistry group is 
numerically the largest in the BRPRA or- 
ganization. Teams of organic and physical 
chemists were directed toward the two 
problems of the chemical reactions in- 
volved in vulcanization and aging. The 
report states that it is generally agreed 
that the essential purpose of vulcanization 
is to provide cross-links between the rub- 
ber chains, which serve to convert the 
plastic masticated rubber compound into an 
elastic resilient vulcanizate. The nature of 
these cross-links is much less certainly 
established, and an important part of the 
work carried out during the last year has 
been to apply crucial tests to some of the 
hypotheses previously advanced. 

While many details remain to be filled 
in, a number of alternatives can now be 
dismissed, and it is quite certain that the 
nature of the cross-links depends on the 
precise way in which the vulcanization is 
carried out. It is through such differences 
is these that the properties of the vulcani- 
zate are determined, and it is by exploiting 
such differences that the properties which 
determine the value of the product are 
ultimately controlled. 

Much of the earlier work on the de- 
gradation and plasticization of rubber has 
been based on the assumption that oxida- 
tion is the essential key both to the plas- 
ticization of raw rubber and to the aging 

either raw or vulcanized rubber. Work 
carried out during 1951 showed that this 
was only partly true, and work during 
1952 has brought to light other evidence of 
the complexity of these processes. 

New discoveries have been made about 
the breakdown of rubber in solution in the 
absence of oxygen; these are quite novel 
and unexpected, the reports states, and 
seem to point to the existence of weak 
points in the structure of rubber as it is 
obtained from the tree. Taken together 
with work in progress at RRI, these find- 
ings show that natural rubber is  struc- 
turally more complex than had been 
thought. The relevance of such findings to 
the processibility of rubber will require 
careful consideration, according to the re- 
port 


Studies on Oxidation 


Work on the oxidation of vulcanized 
rubbers has proceeded in the closest pos- 
sible liaison with work on sulfur vulcani- 
zation. The two together form an exceed- 
ingly complex and practically virgin field 

f organic chemistry, in which, however, 
excellent progress is now being made. 

It is noted in the report that some prob- 
lems which are not readily solved in any 
other way can, in principle, be resolved by 
making use of radioactive isotopes which 
ire now available. For this reason, a lab- 


oratory has been equipped for radiochemi- 
cal work, and investigations have been 
commenced in which radioactive sulfur has 
been employed. If one of the participants 
in a reaction is a sulfur-containing body 
in which a part of the sulfur is radio- 
active, it is quite easy to follow its sub- 
sequent fate during the reaction, by meas- 
urements of radioactivity. This is a pow- 
erful tool in appropriate circumstances, and 
has already been put to good use during 
the few months that the laboratory has 
been at work. 

The work of the whole group has con- 
tinued to derive essential support from its 
analytical sections. One of these is con- 
cerned with micro-chemical methods, which 
determine the ultimate composition of a 
compound. The other is concerned with 
spectroscopic investigations in which the 
infra-red and ultra-violet absorption spec- 
tra are used to characterize the particular 
chemical groupings present in a compound. 


Developments in Applied Chemistry 


During the past year, the applied chem- 
istry group has been especially active in 
studying the chemical modification of rub- 
ber. The general problem here, says the 
report, is to explore methods by which 
natural rubber can be chemically modified, 
and to submit samples of products obtained 
to other groups for evaluation. 

\s mentioned previously, work on cy- 
clized rubber has been transferred to the 
Far East. Various modifications of the 
cyclization process were investigated so as 
to render it more suitable for use in fresh 
latex. In the course of this work, a new 
class of stabilizer was adopted, a_ step 
which will lead to significant economies in 
the process, the report states. This class of 
stabilizer has not hitherto been available 
in Great Britain, but arrangements for its 
manufacture to meet anticipated demand 
were made. 

Much time and effort has been devoted 
to the study of polymerization of styrene, 
methyl methacrylate and other related ma- 
terials, in conjunction with latex. This 
project has involved several types of inves- 
tigations. It was felt necessary to supple- 
ment the purely preparative work with a 
more fundamental investigation of the na- 
ture of the processes occurring and of the 
structures of the products obtained. 

This fundamental work has given inter- 
esting results, which are considered likely 
to have important practical rep rcussions., 
The extent to which the rubber is chemi- 
cally attacked has been found to be mark- 
edly dependent on the type of catalyst used, 
so that a range of different materials can 
be made from the same reactants. These 
are termed generically “graft polymers”, 
indicating that one or more polymers have 
been “grafted” on to the rubber molecule. 
This work, states the report, challenges 
synthetic rubbers on their own ground, 
since polymerization is the basic process 
by which they are made 

The investigation of the nature of “graft 
polymers” is typical of a more general 
problem which may be termed “polymer 
characterization.” Its broad aim is to study 
the shape and size of the molecules of rub- 
ber and its derivatives. A special section 
for this work has been in operation for 
some time, but at the beginning of 1952 it 
was felt desirable to transfer to Malaya 
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that part of its activities concerned with 
unmodified rubber. The leader of the sec- 
tion has now established a laboratory there 
in which he can study the properties of 
freshly tapped rubber. 


Activities of Physics Group 

The activities of the physics group were 
somewhat limited during the year due to 
staff depletions. Some advances, however, 
were made during 1952. During the last 
few years a substantial body of mathemati- 
cal theory been built up which, in 
principle, enables the calculation as to how 
a rubber article will deform under a given 
set of forces. The practical application of 
this theory to engineering problems fre- 
quently encounters such serious mathemati- 
cal difficulties that only approximate or 
numerical solutions are possible. Most of 
the problems capable of exact solution 
have now been worked out; experimental 
verification has confirmed the mathematical 
further 
correctness of 


has 


increased con- 


the 


and 
the 


conclusions, 
fidence in general 
analysis 

Investigations during the last two years 
have thrown much light on the conditions 
for the initiation and growth of 
a piece of deformed rubber. An 
practical problem when 
the deformation is not constant, but changes 
regularly or irregularly as the load under- 
goes rapid change. For this reason, atten- 
tion given during 1952 to the 
growth of a cut when subjected to a re- 
loading. Important prog 
has been made in the understanding 
of this process, in relation to pre- 
viously developed on the growth of a tear 
under the influence of a steady load. 

Laboratory studies 


necessary 
a tear in 


important arises 


has been 
peated cycle of 
ress 


ideas 


have also been Caf- 
ried out designed to provide a better under- 
both the visco-elastic proper- 
rubber-bitumen mixtures and_ the 
mechanical properties of mixtures contain 
ing aggregate. These have proved of value 
in planning the full-scale road trials carried 
out in the latter part of 1952. 


standing of 


ties of 


New Applications of Latex 

The main long-term scientific project of 
the latex group is the elucidation of fac- 
tors which determine the stability of rub- 
latex. During 1952, cooperation be- 
tween the latex group and RRI has led to 
important and substantial advances. Meth- 
ods of analysis and fractionation of pro- 
tein been worked out, using mate- 
rials supplied by RRI. It has been shown 
that at five different protein con- 
stituents present, and one of them 
has been isolated in a reasonably pure state. 
This forms some 40% of the total protein, 
and it is believed that it is the precipitation 
of this component which largely accounts 
for the normal coagulation of fresh latex 
by acids 

Much work has already been done by 
earlier workers on the stability of latex 
compounded with zine oxide. A number 
if theories been propounded, but 
work carried out by the latex group dur 
ing 1952 seems to show that none of these 
A modified hy- 
iothesis has been put forward which ap 
to be supported by both the known 


ber 


have 


least 


are 


have 


is completely satisfactory. 


I 

pears 
facts regarding zine oxide stability and by 
the results of ancillary experiments. 
1951 


Reference was made in the report 
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a 
Comparative Tire Costs 


In these inflationary times when 
the dollar is worth about 53 or 34e 
1939 coun- 


motorist 1S 


in comparsion with its 
terpart, the American 
getting far more for his money than 
he did in the “good old days.” The 
Business Department of 
the B. F 
with interesting 
figures to this 
owners are presently said to be get- 


Research 
Goodrich Co. has come up 
comparative 
point Car 


some 


prove 


ting around 32,000 miles out of cur- 
rent tubeless tires selling for about 
$33. Thus, the cost of 1,000 miles 
of service per tire is 94c, plus pune- 
ture-sealing and blowout protection 
found that the most 
popular pneumatics in the 


Researchers 
“flivver” 
era were good for only 3,500 miles 
and cost $35. That would be $10 per 
1,000 miles, not mention all the 
troubles from flats and blowouts 


_—— 





series of non 
This work 
Messrs 


ave now prepared and 


to the development of a 
ionic heat sensitizing agents 
has continued in cooperation 
Oxirane Ltd., who h 
distributed bulk samples of an agent 


suitable for the 


with 


which 
appears production of 
rubber 
manufacturers is enc 
declares, the 
supply any 
ly. Meantime, 
examination, both by the 
by RTD 
molded articles. 

One member of the latex 
worked during 1952 in the 
the British Leather Manufacturers’ Re- 


search | 


foam articles. If response from 


ouraging, the report 
company 1s in a position to 


reasonable demand immediate 


modified agents are under 
latex group and 
for use in making dipped and 
group has 
laboratories of 


Association, where he has deve loped 
a method of impregnating leather with rub- 
ber by drumming the leather in 
of dilute latex. Conditions have been estab- 
lished in which a 
into the body of a 
calf skin (such as is used for shoe uppers). 
been put in hand, 
usefulness, or 


pre Senice 
substantial penetration 
occurs chrome-tanned 
Large scale trials have 


and a decision as to the 
otherwise, of this process is expected dur 
ing 1953. 


Technological Progress 


technological 
technological 


The broad 
group is to 
practice new ideas emerging from t 
damental the other 
During the past vear, work was 
the rubber-methyl methacrylate 
polymer.” It discovered that some 
physical properties of a 
pared from such a material are profoundly 
influenced by mastication of the raw poly- 
mer, the 
greater magnitude 
tion to those exhibited by a normal rubber 
compound. Similar effects have been found 
“graft polymers” of rubber and other 


aim of the 
translate into 
he fun 
researches of groups 
done on 
“oralt 
was 


vulcanizate pre 


effects being of considerably 


] 


and opposite in direc- 


with 
constituents. 

\ trial was arranged in which giant 
truck tires 7 
modified rubbers 
ful to a point, emphasized the 


were made from one of the 
TY “ial os —_ 
Che trial, while success- 


need for 


certain modifications, and has led to an 
extended research by the applied chemistry 
group. This type of cooperation 1s essen- 
tial to the development of new materials, 
the report emphasizes 

The general evaluation ot 
mers” has shown that those 
methyl methacrylate and styrene, when 


compounded to give vulcanizates having a 


“oraft polv- 
based on 


asi . Mgt 
hardness similar to that of a carbon black 
good level 


strengths 


reinforced rubber, have a very 
of physical properties. Tensile 
are particularly good and the rubbers show 
little deterioration on heat aging. Perhaps 
the most striking fact as yet discover 

is that the resistance 

the methyl methacrylate “graft polymer” 
far exceeds that of a comparable carbon 
black compound. 

The physical testing group has 
on the development of new methods for 
testing during 1952, and has also 
instrumental in organizing international ex 
changes. It is known that different 
frequently find difficulty in 
test results, and this 
considerable im 

is the technical 
supplies. 


to flex cracking 


worked 
been 


well 
laboratories 
obtaining concordant 
matter clearly 


portance in such a scheme 


assumes 


rubber 
| 


classification of natural 
The 
valuable 
general standard of 


technological as made most 


contributions 


group 
toward 


physical testing 


raising the 


been made to 
the con 


properties of engi 


Reference has already 
work of the physics group in 
putation of the elastic 
bus! es 
group has 


departures 


such as mounting 
technological 


with 


neering units 
The work of the 
been mainly 
from ideally elastic behavior, as represented 
‘ creep and fatigue 
mainly in the 

involved the 


concerne d 
by hysteresis losses, 
their has been 


of measurement, 


work realm 
and has 
accurate 

Usetul 


has been accumu- 


development of methods for the 

assessment of these properties 

quantitative information 

lated, and the properties of some new mat 
been found 


e- 
rials in these re spects have 
to show considerable promise, 

A practical process of vulcanization by 
means of peroxides was developed during 
1951, but properties of the vulcanizates left 
something to be desired ; in particular, they 
on the surface, to have 
and to 


into methods of com- 


tended to be sticky 
low 
An investigation 
pounding has led to very considerable im 
provement, the report states. Although the 
peroxide yulcanizates still remain a little 
the best con- 


tensile strength, tear readily 


inferior in these respects to 


ventionally vulcanized samples, they are 


sufficiently good for most 


practical 


1 
take 


now 
purposes. It is therefore possible to 
advantage of the excellent aging resistance 
and the l 


very high level of 
which can be 


transparency 


achieved, 


Cyclized Rubber Developments 
1951, the stage had been 
manufacturers had 
evaluating, both on 
factory 


At the end of 
reached where rubber 
had the opportunity of 
and 
cyclized rubber, in masterbatcl 
duced on the pilot plant at RTD 
that this 
is acceptable as an alternative to the 
thetic styrene-butadiene 
during 1952 there been ample con- 
firmation of and a rapidly 
growing demand for material 

The preparation of the 


scale, ne 
form, pro- 
Their 


material 


the laboratory 


reports showed clearly 
syn 
copolymers, and 
has 
these reports 


evclized 








in masterbatch form appeared desirable, be- 
greater ease of admixture in 
this form with natural rubber on the ordi- 
nary rubber mixing machinery At the 
same time, the preparation of a 
batch means that the product can be sepa 
rated as coagulum, 
sheeted dried in a 


cause of the 


master- 
and subsequently 
and manner similar to 
that employed for the preparation of crepe 
in the countries, 
fully cyclized rubber is a powder whicl 
requires 
the centrifugal or filtering type, and suit- 
The for handling 
already in Far 
with the 


producing whereas the 


special separation equipment, of 


able drvers equipment 
existence in the 
that for 
have to be 


sheets 1s 
East, whereas dealing 
powder would specially in 
ported 


The work 


carried out on the pilot plant 
in Malaya showed that a workable process 
could be developed, and, at the end of the 
vear, the position was that the process had 
been established, and 


negotlatlons were 


proceeding tor the commercial productior 
of the cyclized rubber masterbatch to meet 
the urgent and substantial demands of the 
rubber industry for this 
material for soling compositions 
There are indications that 
other applications will develop as soon as 
supplies are available 


manufacturing 
shoe 


ample many 


Oxidized and Depolymerized Rubbers 


The exploitation of oxidized and depoly 
merized rubbers has followed the erection 
of semi-production scale equipment during 
1951. Apart from one particular use for 
the depolymerized rubber, for which com 
mercial arranged, 
greatest attention has been paid to the gen 
eral question of fluid rubber compositions, 
which are defined as containing neither 
water nor volatile solvent and capable ot 
being poured and set to form elastic soft 
rubber or hard rubber articles 

Development work is still proceeding 
with a number of manufacturers interested 
in the production of printer's rollers, rub- 
ber molds and masters for casting plaster 
of paris and other materials, hard rubber 
battery boxes and the sealing of electrical 
components 


production has been 


Textile Applications 


and actual trials have 
shown that fabrics spread by RTD witl 
compositions to give water-impermeable vet 
water-vapor-permeable proofings are satis 
factory. The trials, 
consisting of carefully planned experiments 
to compare the properties of Positized wool 
socks with untreated ones which have been 
subjected to the 
shrink” pro 


the vear 


Laboratory wear 


large-scale wearing 


normal commercial “anti 
were completed during 
trials 
Posite x tre 


eSSeS, 


Brietly, these established 
the value of the 
anti-shrink process alternative to the cl 


ical methods at present being used by 
industry 

The report points out that one fact 
emerged of some importance, namely, that 
actual wearing 


half-hose to be 


trials showed the Positized 
more shrink-resistant thar 
one would anticipate 


trom the laboratory 


shrinkage trials. Just as the rubber holds 
thei 
' felting, so. the 
short fiber is held into the structure of. the 


garment 


the fibers mechanically and prevents 


movement and consequent 


with resultant reduction in— the 


TYER RUBBER BEGINS PRODUCTION AT NEW PLANT ADDITION 


The new 40,000 square foot addition to 
he plant of the Tyer Rubber Co. at An 
Mass., 
building 


recently went into operation 
many of 
industrial 


dover, 
embodies 
features in 
The first floor is de- 


The new 
the most modern 


plant construction, 


voted to a completely equipped new labora 
and an enlarged roll covering plant 
traveling 
part 


tory 
Of special interest are 
cranes of 20-ton capacity \ 
of the output of the Tyer plant is in can- 


full-area 
large 


vas and rubber footwear 








piling, and maintenance of the 
clear-cut knitted) structure. In addition, 
the Positized socks showed decidedly im- 
proved wear compared with control socks, 
the difference, of course, varying accord- 
ing to the type of sock under test and the 


surtace 


manufacturer. 

Apart from the main effort 
the specific application to wool half-hose, 
work is continuing with reference to other 
applications of Positex. Experience is be- 
ing gained in the treatment of various 
textile materials with Positex, including 
needleloom felts, raincoat fabrics, and linen 
yarns for special purposes, as well as rugs 
and carpets. By the use of Positex as a 
fixative for an insoluble pigment, it 1s 
possible to print a pattern or design on to 
wool fabrics which is satisfactorily fast to 
washing and wear, the report states. One 
outlet envisaged is the application of trade 
to garments, in particular to 


directed to 


marks, etc 
socks 
RTD has engaged in active development 
on bonded fiber (unwoven) fabrics 
1952, continuing work begun the 
previous year. The project was planned 
as a relatively long-term one, to develop 
methods of handling the carded web, ap- 
plying the latex, and finishing the fabric, 
a wide range of natural animal 
as well as synthetic fibers, 
rubber content of the 


work 
during 


employing 
and vegetable, 
and varying the 
binder 

The first effort was directed to the use 
of wool 
and a potential demand has been 
found for one type of product. Some 500 
square yards were prepared during the 
latter part of the vear by an experimental 
method, a square at a time. At present, 
the report states, the construction of equip- 
ment is under way to prepare this material 
in continuous lengths. In the meantime, 
sample squares of other products are being 
and their uses and properties investi- 


as the main ingredient of the fiber 


blend, 


made, 
gated. 

The development of cyclized rubber as 
an ingredient of soling compositions has 
brought about a contact with the boot and 


There is 
rubber- 


shoe industry, the report notes 
every indication that rubber and 
containing materials will be used in ever- 
increasing quantities in the manufacture of 
shoes. 

The development of improved types of 
floor covering has investigated for 
many years by BRPRA. While no report 
of this matter was made in 1951, a limited 
amount of work was carried out during 
1952. Effort has been directed toward the 
elimination of press molding. Attempts 
have been partially successful in preparing 
tiles by calendering the compound and cur- 
ing without pressure in dry heat. 

As to the latex casting of rigid figures, 
it was reported in 1951 that this had ceased 
to be a major project. During 1952, advice 
were given to 


been 


and assistance, however, 


many inquirers. 


Tree Wire Standard Revised 


The American Standards Association, 
New York, N. Y., has announced the re 
vision of the American Standard for rub- 
ber insulated tree wire. The standard, pub 
lished in its original form in 1942, is de- 
repair and renewal of 
electric result. of wear 
rubbing against branches. The 
specified in this standard is used in areas 
where electric wires must be run through 
trees. The use of this tree wire helps to 
eliminate the unsightly dangling of wire 
wrappings. Committee C&, which developed 
the standard, had primarily in mind the 
prevention of interruptions of electric pow 


signed to reduce 
and 


wire 


wires as a 
tree 


er service 


Hunt Names Representative 


C. B. Hunt & Son, Salem, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of Alfred 
Halliday with offices at 317 Starks Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky., 1500 Madison Ave., Mem 
phis, Tenn.; and 916! Henly Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., as sales representatives for 
Kentucky, Central and Western Tennessee, 
Northern Mississippi and Arkansas 


Inc., 
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Defense Begins in DuPont Trial 


Wilmington Trust Co., filing the first 
defense brief following the hearing of 
testimony in the DuPont anti-trust suit, 
has asserted that the government has 
failed to make out a case against the bank 
and trust company. The company is one 
of six corporate defendants in the case. 
The major three are DuPont, General Mo- 
tors and U. S. Rubber. Thirty-eight mem- 
bers of the du Pont family are also de- 
fendants. The government alleged that 
DuPont and the family controlled General 
Motors and U. S. Rubber and utilized this 


control to stifle competition. It seeks to 
break up certain DuPont interests. In its 
defense brief, Wilmington Trust stated 


that the evidence shows not only that the 
company did not participate in a conspir- 
acy, but also that if such a conspiracy 
existed, the course followed by Wilming- 
ton Trust was such as to thwart it. Ac 
cording to the bank’s brief, the government 
apparently takes the viewpoint that the 
du Pont family members use Wilmington 
Trust to effect control of U. S. Rubber 
Wilmington Trust is trustee of trusts that 
hold U. S. Rubber stock. 

The brief said that the du Pont family 
and the Christiana Securities Co., holder 
of a large amount of DuPont stock, had 
24% of Wilmington Trust’s outstanding 
stock. “The government makes the bold 
assertion that this is sufficient to give the 
du Pont family voting control of this com- 
pany,” the brief stated. “The record is 
silent as to the identity or number of 
holders of the remaining 76% of the stock 
of the Wilmington Trust Co. In view of 
this fact, the government’s bold assertion is 
as logically absurd as it is mathematically 
impossible.” According to the trust com- 
pany, the government’s brief disclosed that 
it had (1) abandoned any charge against 
Wilmington Trust in its individual capac- 
ity, (2) expressly abandoned its charge of 
a division of fields between DuPont and 
U. S. Rubber, and (3) implicitly abandoned 
a charge that U. S. Rubber was compelled 
to buy the products of the DuPont com- 
pany and General Motors 


Newman Receives Government Post 


James J. Newman, recently retired vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been appointed consultant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He will serve as assistant 
to the National Director of the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Earl O. Shreve. Mr. 
Newman, as vice-president of Goodrich, 
participated in all phases of the company’s 
activities with particular responsibility for 
sales. He will assist Mr. Shreve in estab 
lishing sales policies of the Savings Bonds 
program and will considerable 
part of his time to recruiting and main 


devote a 


taining the program’s volunteer organiza- 
tions 


Angell Elected Vice-President 


Arthur D. Angell, associated with the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. since 1927, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company in charge of the Western Divi- 
sion. He has been manager of operations 
on the West Coast since 1945. 
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Pittman Products of 2050 Laura Ave., 
Huntington Park, Calif., has just com- 
pleted a reorganization of its management 
as well as an expansion of its facilities. 
T. A. Chesney is now president of the 
company, while P. D. Chesney is vice- 
president. A. Furche is secretary-treasurer 
and Thomas Dantzler is chief chemist. The 
company was originally organized on June 
1, 1946, and has since been engaged in the 
manufacture of molded rubber products. 

The company recently added 10,000 
square feet of manufacturing facilities, 
bringing the total to 35,000 square feet. It 
now has 22 presses of all sizes, the largest 
being 24 by 72 inches, a 60 by 40 inch 
mill, a refiner and two stock cutters. The 
plant has 150 permanent employees and 
many more during seasonal operations. 


The November 3rd meeting of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group held at the Hotel 
Statler in Los Angeles, Calif., featured an 
address by Dr. C. W. Sweitzer of the 
Columbian Carbon Co., who spoke on “The 
Reinforcement Potential of SAF Black.” 
The meeting was attended by approxi- 
mately 145 members and their guests. The 
dinner meeting on November 3 was spon- 
sored by the Orange County Rubber Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of Fullerton 
Mfg., Stoner Rubber, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable, and the Rubber Corp. of Calif. This 
meeting was attended by approximately 280 
members and guests. ; 





Atlas Sponge Rubber Co. has completed 
an expansion program which has added 
3,000 square feet to its manufacturing fa- 
cilities. A series of new and_ larger 
presses have been added to the new pro- 
duction line. The company announces that 
the development of new type blown sponge 
rubber products is continually in progress 
to meet the requirements and design of 
specialty items and specification stocks re- 
quested by the trade. 





Authorize New Preferred Stock 


Shareholders of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in a special meeting held in 
Akron recently, authorized an amendment 
of the company’s charter permitting the 
issuance by the board of directors of a 
new class of preferred stock in the amount 
of $35,000,000. The shareholder authoriza- 
tion was for the setting up of a new class 
of 350,000 preferred shares at a par value 
of $100 per share. W. O'Neil, General 
Tire’s president and board chairman, an- 
nounced that no plans had been formu- 
lated for the issuance of the stock at this 
time. Mr. O'Neil told the shareholders 
that the company’s sales for 1953 would 
be approximately $210,000,000, the greatest 
in the company’s history. It was also an- 
nounced that the next directors’ meeting 
will be held on January 19, 1954, at Waco, 
Texas, the first director’s meeting held 
outside of Akron. It will commemorate 
the company’s 10th anniversary in Texas. 





Harwick Introduces “Polyrez” 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced “Polyrez,” a sulfur- 
ized hydrocarbon resin that is thermoplas- 
tic and oil resistant. It can be plasticized 
with aromatic oils and a variety of other 
plasticizers such as dioctyl phthalate, di- 
butyl phthalate and tall oil. Polyrez is 
particularly suggested for use with neo- 
prene because of its plasticizing qualities. 
There is also said to be less tendency to 
stick to calender or mill rolls with Poly- 
rez. In addition, it may also be used as 
a processing oil with neoprene. Its elec- 
trical properties are good, the company 
states, and it is said to be an excellent 
extender for neoprene and can be used to 
replace GR-S or natural rubber in neo- 
prene stocks with improved results. The 
company states that the new material ap- 
pears to have outstanding reinforcing ac- 
tion in non-black GR-S compounds and 
it is believed that high quality GR-S com- 
pounds of different colors can be made 
using this material as the reinforcing 
agent. Since Polyrez is high polymeric 
material it acts like rubber hydrocarbon 
in many compounds, Harwick states. It is 
also said to improve the oil and ozone re- 
sistance of GR-S compounds in proportion 
to the amount used. The company states 
that some firms who have been blending 
neoprene with GR-S to obtain better oil 
resistance have expressed interest in Poly- 
rez to accomplish the same thing at lower 
cost. 


Koch Returns to Firestone 


Robert W. Koch, who has served as a 
special assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, for the past 
seven months, has returned to Akron to 
resume his duties as director of purchases 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The 
assignment of Mr. Koch was to secure ef- 
fective and efficient procurement methods 
and operations throughout the Department 
of Defense, according to Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roger M. Kyes. Mr. Koch 
worked with the principal procurement 
agencies in each of the major divisions of 
the Department of Defense, concentrating 
most of his efforts on the new Federal 
Cataloging and Standardization Program. 
Born in New Waterford, Ohio, Mr. Koch 
is a graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He was employed by Firestone in 
1925 and was assigned to the purchasing 
division of the Firestone Steel Products 
Co. In 1930, he was named purchasing 
agent for the parent company and in 1943 
was made director of purchases, the po- 
sition he has held since then. 


Dayton Outlines Position 


Dayton Rubber Co. of Dayton, Ohio, 
has announced that it has absolutely no 
connection, directly or indirectly, with the 
new company negotiating for control of 
Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., of Chicago, 
Ill. The announcement followed news re 
ports that M. H. Clarke, a vice-president 
of Dayton Rubber, would become execu- 
tive head of the freight line. It was stated 
that this is strictly a private venture on the 
part of Mr. Clarke, and that Dayton Rub- 
ber is in no way involved in the venture. 
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‘\ eral public, the Canadian House of Com 
mons was told recently. The information 
CANADIAN NEWS was tabled for Colin Cameron (CCF, 
Nanaimo), who asked if the reference to 
: Gael | 

XY D | the stock issue in the company’s 1952 an 
nual report indicated the shares were sold 

to the public. 





Twelve rubber companies and the Rub World War II. After leaving the Armed ——— 
ber Association of Canada were fined Forces he joined the B. F. Goodrich Co., van Rossem Retirement Announced Mm 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW POLYMER CORP. RESEARCH LABORATORY 


H \\ k Ilman, president of both the 


Welleo Shoe Cor] ind Re Search, rm 
has announced that Wellco-Ro-Search has 
entered into an agreement with Kaufmia 
Rubber Co. of Kitehener, Ont. Kaufman 
Rubber is one of the oldest rubber fo 


wear manufacturers m Canad Kaufmas 


Rubber has already begun production 
“Foamtread” footwear for. tl Canadiat 
market, and Well Ro-Search is now als 
contemplating the manufacture water 
Ot tweat hase on Kaut i Ru 
ber Company's “knowhow,” in the Unite 
states Many tthe Well Ro-Sear¢ 
ithhated factories all er the \ Id ( 
alre id | luci Walter] Weal 
On the basis of the new agreement, t 


Kaufman “knowhow” and technical a 


vancement will be ade available t Est 
athhiated companies abroad 
Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co,., San 


lusky, Mich., has announced the appoint 
ment of Noel Lee as manager of sales 


and service for Canada. Mr. Lee, a native 
of Ontario, attended the University of 
Western Ontario. He served as a com 





ee eo ee ; Shown above is a striking night photograph of the exterior of the recently-opened 
sioned ofthcer tor the Koval , anadian Ar research laboratory of the Polymer Corp. at Sarnta, Ont., Canada A $250,000 
tillery in the E uropean Theater during structure, the building prot ides 20 laboratery areas and a research lithrar 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS..at GENERAL MILLS 


General Mills Aliphats Reduce Odor «: « « « « Accelerate 
Vulcanizing « «+ « Aid Mold Lubrication, Foam Stability 


Objectionable Odors in latex foam rubber prod- 
ucts can be more than a source of annoyance. Even the 
faintest traces of these objectionable odors can lead 
directly to loss of sales. 

That’s why General Mills 
feels it would pay you to inves- 
tigate its Aliphat (fatty acid) 
44-B for use in latex foam rub- 
ber products. For General Mills 
has succeeded in almost com- 
pletely eliminating objection- 
able odors from this fatty acid. 

Also, Aliphat 44-B offers su- 
perior foam-rubber performance 
by making a more stable foam. 
This foam stability is a result 
of the rosin acids, which are 
present in just about their most 
favorable concentration for this 
purpose. The rosin acids amount 
to approximately 15 per cent of 
Aliphat 44-B, with oleic and 
linoleic acids each accounting 
for about 40.5 per cent. 

And there are other impor- 
tant characteristics to consider. 
For example, Aliphat 44-B is 
considerably cheaper than oleic 
acid. It saponifies readily, and 
speeds up vulcanizing action 
when the rubber is cured. 

If you would like additional 
information on General Mills 
Aliphats (fatty acids), please mail the coupon below. 


Uniform Performance of fatty acids in rubber 
compounding and processing is assured when you use 
General Mills Aliphats. The high quality and uniformity 
of these fatty acids is maintained through careful selec 
tion of materials, closely controlled distillation, and con- 
stant progress thru research. 

In the manufacture of dense rubber products, for in- 
stance, General Mills Aliphats 6-R and 7-R are often 
used. Each has been developed especially for rubber 
making. 

Aliphat 6-R is a rubber grade stearic acid. It is es- 
pecially effective as an activating agent . . . to produce 
the best results in rubber compounding. In processing 
rubber stock, Aliphat 6-R also does two important jobs 
for you. It helps disperse the pigment properly, and 
serves as a mold lubricant. 

General Mills Aliphat 7-R, on the other hand, is an 
undistilled tallow fatty acid. It is partially hydrogenated 
for better rubber making performance and uniformity. 
You can save money in raw material, too, by using 
Aliphat 7-R in rubber formulations where color require- 
ments are not critical. 

Rubber specialty manufacturers find Aliphat 7-R use- 
ful as an activating agent, an aid in pigment dispersion, 
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Special Controls of Fully-Automatic General Mills 
Chemical Plant, Kankakee, Illinois, Assure Uniform 
Composition and Performance of fatty acids. 


and as a mold lubricant. Other uses include synthetic 
rubber compounding and rubber reclaiming. 
For technical information on either Aliphat 6-R or 7-R, 
just mail the coupon below. 


In Addition to the Aliphats 
mentioned, General Mills has a 
large variety of specialized fatty 
acids for rubber manufacturers. 

For sponge rubber, Aliphats 
44-B, 6-C, and 33-B are espe- 
cially recommended; for foam 
rubber, Aliphats 44-A and 44-B; 
and for dense rubber, Aliphats 
6-R and 7-R. These and other 
fatty acids may be used success- 
fully, either individually or in 
special tailor-made mixtures. 

The recent experience of 
many rubber manufacturers has 
shown them that mixtures of 
General Mills Aliphats often 
give results superior to any 
other material available. Why? 
Because, today’s fatty acid 
technology ... as practiced at 
General Mills . . . makes it pos- 
sible for you to use mixtures 
designed especially for your 
specific rubber-making needs. 

If you do not have technical information on the fatty 
acids available from General Mills, please mail the 
coupon below. 

There is an ALIPHAT for your specific need. 


A wv ° 
Géneral Mills 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me technical information on General Mills 
Aliphats (fatty acids). 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


PRODUCT 


fueogeite. liu esearch 


(type of rubber) 
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Oscar Nelson 


Nelson, general 
manager of the United Carbon Co., died on 
November 27 in Kanawha Valley Hospital, 
Charleston, West Va., suffering a 
heart attack at his office in Charleston. He 
was 74 years old. Mr. Nelson, a Swedish 
emigrant who came to the United States in 
1899, became president of United Carbon 
in 1926, following its organization through 


Oscar president and 


after 


the merger of fifteen American carbon 
manufacturers. Born in Hvena, Sweden, 
on March 2, 1879, he came to the U. S 


when he was 20 vears old and obtained 
employment at a glass plant at Kane, 
Penna. After several months, he became 


a laborer at the Peerless Carbon Black Co. 
in the same town, remaining with this firm 
for about a year. 





1914 he was employed by 
and the Carbon 


From 1901 to 
the Raven Carbon Co 
Black Manufacturing Co. He 
West Virginia first in 1905 as field super 


came to 


intendent representing the firms and was 
made superintendent of both companies in 
1908 with headquarters in Weston, West 
Va. In 1914, the two 


merged together with a number of smaller 


companies were 


firms, to form the Columbian Carbon Co 
Mr. Nelson served as general manager of 
this firm until 1916, when he organized 
the Nelson Co. and entered business for 
himself, operating plants principally in 
West Virginia and Louisiana. When the 


United Carbon Co. was formed by 1 
in 1926, he 


in this 


lerger 
became its president, serving 
until his death. Other 
presidency of the 
Combined 


capacity 
posts he held 

United Producing Co 
Cx . Westoak 
West 


Carbon 


include 
{ arb« nN 
United 


president of 


(;asoline Co., Gas 


Co. of Virginia, vice 
Kosmos 
, Eastern Carbon Black Co.. and 
Association He 


Texas Industries, Inc 
Carbon Co 
National Gas Producers 


also was lirector of Carbon Black Ex 
port, Inc. Last October 1, Mr. Nelson 
received an honorary doctor of laws de 
gree trom Upsala College in East Orange, 
N. J. He is survived by his wife, three 


sons, one of whom, Oscar, Tr., is executive 
vice-president of United Carbon, while 
another, Thomas, is a geologist with the 


firm, and a daughter. 


Emil Schnedarek 


Emil Schnedarek, purchasing agent at 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, died unexpectedly on November 11 
while duck hunting near Wooster, Ohio. 
He was 48 years old. Born in Hungary, 
Mr. Schnedarek had been associated with 
the rubber industry since 1922, when he 
began work in the Mold and Machine De- 
sien Department of the Falls Rubber Co. 
Later, he joined the American Tire and 
Rubber Co. He joined General Tire in 
1920. At the beginning of World War II, 
he was working as a project engineer for 
the Stomil Rubber Co., a General Tire 
affiliate in Poland. Later, he was project 
engineer at the company plant in Caracas, 
Venezuela, but was recalled to the United 
States in 1943 to fill a similar position at 
the company’s Waco, Texas, plant. He 
returned to Akron in 1946 to work in the 
Purchasing Department under the late 
Robert M. Graham. Always an active 
sportsman, Mr. Schnedarek had one of the 
largest gun collections in the midwest. 
Services were held at the McGowan-Reid 
Funeral Home in Akron. He leaves his 
wife and daughter. 


Carl W. Gay 

Carl W. Gay, technical superintendent in 
the Akron Laboratories of the Goodyear 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., died at his home 
in Akron, Ohio, on November 25 after an 
illness of nine months. He was 49 vears 
old and had been associated with Good 
vear for 25 years. From 1949 to 1952 he 
served as an assistant chief in the Research 
and Development Branch of the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A native of Bethany, N. Y., 
Mr. Gay was graduated from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.  Serv- 
ices were held on November 26 with burial 
in Greenlawn Cemetery, Uniontown, Ohio. 
He is survived by his wife and son. 


Sprigg C. Burkey 

Sprigg C. Burkey, who had been asso- 
ciated with the research laboratory of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for twenty-four years 
before his retirement in 1948, died on No- 
vember 19 at St. Thomas Hospital in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. He was 70 years old. Born 
in Parkersburg, West Va., he had lived 
in Akron since 1923. Services were held 
on November 21 at the Akron Baptist 
Temple with burial in Tallmadge Cemetery. 
He leaves his wife and three daughters. 


Albert C. Slickers, Sr. 


Albert ( 
of Walker 


vice-president 
Conshohocken, 


Slickers, Sr., 
Brothers of 


Penna., died on November 11 at his home 
in Wynnewood, Penna. He was 53 years 
old \ graduate of the Drexel Institute 


of Technology, Mr. Slickers had been with 
mpany for thirty years. He was a 
the Conshohocken Association 


the ce 


member of 


New Airport Paving Material 


A new rubber paving material that won't 
be damaged by fuel spillage has just been 
installed as a topping on airplane parking 
and service areas at New York Interna- 
tional Airport. Approximately 15,000 
square yards north of the operations cargo 
building have been paved with the new ma- 
terial, which is a blend of oil-resistant, 
plasticized synthetic rubber and tar. Called 
“Surfa-Aero-Sealz,” it was developed for 
use at airports by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co. The 
rubber-tar blend is unaffected by gasoline 
or oil, and also prevents water from seep- 
ing down to the lower layers of the pave- 
ment, the company states. A one-and-a-half 
inch layer of the material was applied over 
several layers of base material. It is an- 
ticipated that this surface coating will 
increase the life of the new pavement, and 
greatly decrease the annual maintenance 
costs. 

The installation was made under the su- 
pervision of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, which tested the new rubber-based 
paving material for approximately two 
years before deciding to use it. This is 
said to be the largest use of this rubber- 
based material on a municipal airport. Its 
most extensive use previously had been on 
military airports. The most recent mili- 
tary installations of the rubber-based pav- 
ing material were at McChord Air Force 
Base, Tacoma, Wash., and Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base, Tucson, Ariz. Both jobs, 
which were about four times as large as 
the present installation, were completed 
within the last few weeks. 


Goodrich Tubeless Plane Tires 


Tubeless tires for use on commercial air- 
planes are being manufactured by the B 
F. Goodrich Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by E. F. Tomlinson, vice-presi- 
dent of the company’s Tire Division. The 
new tires are lighter in weight than con- 
ventional tread-and-tube combinations and 
can be warehoused and mounted with more 
ease than and tubes, according to 
Goodrich. The company announced the 
successful testing of tubeless tires for 
U. S. Navy aircraft in March of this year. 


tires 








Charles Schaffnit, Jr. 


Charles Schaffnit, Jr., senior research 
chemist for the Johns Manville Co. at 
Manville, N. J., died of a heart attack on 
September 8 at the Sherman Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Ill., where he was attending the 64th 
meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, American Chemical Society. He was 
31 years old. Born in West Haven, Conn., 
Mr. Schaffnit was graduated from Purdue 
University and had studied at Yale Uni 
versity for his master’s degree. He was a 
member of Sigma Nu, the Rubber Divi 
sion, A.C.S., the New York Rubber Group, 
and was a 32nd degree Mason of the Scot 
tish Rite. In his memory, Mr. Schaffnit’s 
family has donated to the Johns Manville 
Research Center his extensive library of 
technical literature. He is survived by his 
mother and brother. 
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- - - with Easy Processing 


Mirbon BOUT" 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


Gives Molded Inflated Footballs, Basketballs, 
Volleyballs a Tough, Leather-like Appearance 


® Can be added directly to your Rubber Compounds! 
® Blends with Natural, Synthetic and Reclaim Rubbers! 
® Provides easier moldability...Excellent appearance! 
® Gives greater tear and abrasion resistance! 
@ Higher Modulus and long-flex-life! 


© Improved mold-flow with excellent seam-adhesion! 


GET THE FACTS.. U2éLe€ TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 














NEW GOODS 








Dennis the Menace Doll 


Glad Toy Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., has 
introduced a new doll based on the popular cartoon char- 
acter, “Dennis the Menace.” An all-latex doll, Dennis 











For 
Dependable 





. 
Service 
on ALL our has a molded vinyl head which was originally sculpted 
y by the cartoonist himself, Hank Ketcham. Dennis is 17 
inches high and is dressed in denim overalls and T-shirt. 
Rubber 


Requirements Goodrich “Subzero Pac” 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has introduced the 
“Subzero Pac’, the “Thermos Boot” of armed forces 
fame which is now available for civilian ust Built on 
the principle of the thermos bottle, the boots insulate the 
foot against temperatures as low as 40 degrees below 


~ 
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euseer— 
MEEL TWO LAYERS 
REINFORCEMENTS py 
233 BROADWAY 
ONG WEARING 
ceoove-<hiP po heal 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. | Ste Aue weet REINFORCEMENT 
WoOrth 4-1460 zero. Subzero Paces were first made as an answer to the 
demand for foot. protection for Marines and Navy 
personnel. They were developed by the (,00drich re 


search staff of the Hood Rubber Division in coopera 
tion with the Naval Clothing Depot in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


“Qua-Seal Freon Hose” 


What is said te be the first leak proof, flexible hose 


ever developed for freon refrigerant gas has been an 
nounced by Quaker Rubber Corp., Division of H. Kk. 
Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. “Qua-Seal Freon 
Hose” is made with a special synthetic tube which pre 
vents permeation ot this highly volatile gas. Users report 
the diffusion rate of freon through Qua-Seal to be less 
than 5% of the rate experienced on other types of hose. 
This hose is reinforced with 2 layers of braided textile, 


¥ 


and is designed to withstand the wide temperavure range 
found on both the suction and discharge sides of the 
refrigerator compressor. It can be used with working 
pressures as high as 400 p.s.i. Designed especially for 
carrying freon gas used in refrigeration systems, Qua 
Seal Freon Hose is also recommended for carrying lac 
quers, lacquer solvents, naphtha, kerosene and many 


chemicals 


“XOC” Conveyor Belt Cover 


The Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Man 
hattan, Inc.. Passaic, N. J., has developed a new con 
vevor belt cover which, the company says, promotes re 
sistance to abrasion and tearing never before attained 
This means longer conveyor belt life, especially under 
heavily rasive conditions, such as with ore, rock and 
coal. Known as the “XDC" Conveyor Belt Cover, it is 
being applied to a wide range of Raybestos-Manhattan 
belts. Deseribed by the company as a radically new 
blending of superior and improved ingredients, the new 
belt cover provides the truest balance-of-wear between 
strength members and cover yet devised. 


} 





HAPPY NEW YEAR ! 
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BOLL 6428 
everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 


If you haven’t already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept. 8, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 
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C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA, © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 








NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 
Laundry Rub-A-Dub-Mit 


A A new glove with built-in washboard type ribs made 
€ of Bakelite vinyl resin-base plastisols for doing laundry 


quickly and conveniently in basin or sink is being dis- 
CRUDE RUBBER tributed by the Dean Vail Corp., Paterson, N. J. Nylon 
BALE CUTTER stockings, silk lingerie, gloves, baby clothes, shirts and 

other light laundry are quickly rubbed clean by the handy 

glove in the wash basin at home or in the hotel room 


= 


@ Low in price 


@ Cuts all grades 














while traveling. The glove, called ‘“Rub-A-Dub-Mit’, 
weighs only four ounces and is flexible enough to be 
folded and carried in a pocket or overnight bag. The 
washboard glove also removes stubborn dirt spots on 
shirt neckbands, kitchen linen, dungarees or blouse cuffs 
before laundering clothes in the home washing machine. 
The glove is available in vellow, green, blue and pink 








colors and covers the wrist completely. 


So-Lo Marx Space Totes 


So-Lo Marx Rubber Co., Loveland, Ohio, has intro 
duced a new line of rubber overshoes called “Space 
Totes”. Made of natural rubber latex, they are seam- 

Special control valve...set high up less and will not crack or split. They are said to have 
..feduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 





Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 4%” wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5”. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regardiess of 
your particular requirements. With 50 years know-how 
pera | In machinery and molds for the rubber in- 
ve | 


mes can help you solve your problems, too, as 
they have for so many others. No obligation, of course. 











NET VCS H. HOLMES Company a natural body heat retention quality which keeps feet 


warm without tiring weight. Space Totes have a triple- 
thick sole to provide for long wear and hard play, cor- 


Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc. 


440 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 





rugated to prevent skids and slips on icy pavements. 





SILICONE ° 


on 
HOLD 2? | : 
LUBRICANT WINDSOR CLAY 


RUBBER, 
LOW PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION 
INJECTION 


MOLDS 7 ims 
(SUCONE SPRA 


PRICES: 
-MOLD RELEASE 


Sample Can 

Unbroken Dozen $18. 00 
(at $1.50 each) long lasting! 

Unbroken Gross $197.40 non- - marking: 
(at $1.37 each) issues alle 


Further discounts on 
larger orders 


INJECTION MOLDERS SUPPLY. CO. 


3514 LEEROAD WYoming 1-1424 CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 





IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 
to cellulose... 
wood... rubber 
.. leather... 
cloth... cork 


and synthetic 
rubber surfaces. 


SINCE 1919 


HADLEY BROS.- “UHL =" 


514 CALVARY AVE. ST. LOUIS 23. 


A superior quality HARD rubber makers’ 
clay we are mining and refining near 
Aiken, South Carolina. Available in com- 
pressed 50-Ib. papers, palletized if desired. 
Exhaustive tests show this clay to have 
@ high tensile 
e excellent tear resistance 
3 ph = 5.1 
@ uniformly high color 


\\ We welcome the opportunity to submit 
\ a sample together with Technical Data. 


” UNITED 
CLAY MINES |meecosrrpy 


CORPORATION FINE CLAYS 
| 47, 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 











“GRIP ;. tops for extra strong 


5 asmeading- 


i He: fayailable with short or 
lon ods ‘ia tack life.” 


TaF-GRIP* i igble in clear or 


colors inlcu Aeros and white. 


me dependable 


.and it’s tough! 


FOR MACHINE OR BRUSH APPLICATIONS 
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CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 


Unteanaa 


VEGETABLE 
eo] |B. 





rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angelos 





NEW GOODS (CONT'D) 


Voit Flexible Radiator Hose 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th St., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif., has announced another improve 
ment in its flexible radiator hose—the addition of a 
neoprene lining which increases both the longevity and 
functioning of the product. In addition to the neoprene 





lining, which protects the inside, Voit has also added a 
new spray on the outside, “Protector-Kote”’, which 
guards against the checking and weathering caused by 
the sun, heat, oxygen and czone. The company states 
that the new improved hose will outlast and outperform 
hoses made from synthetic and natural rubber. 


“Evergreen” Neoprene Clothing 


New, high grade neoprene latex clothing in olive drab 
color has recently been developed by M,. L. Snyder & 
Son, Boston Ave., Philadelphia 25, Penna. This tough, 
vet comfortable clothing is coated inside and outside with 
neoprene and will not snag, peel, stick, crack or wear out 
easily. It is ideal for use where protection from rain, salt 
water, acid, paint, grease, oil, gasoline, alkali, ete., is 
required. It will last two and three times as long as old 
fashioned rubber clothing or oilskins, and is extremely) 
Hexible, the firm states. The Snyder “Evergreen” neo 
prene clothing, which includes jackets, long and short 
pants, coats, aprons, sleeves, leggings, sou’wester hats, 
etc., is'available in two weights—a heavy, for severe 
work and long service, and a medium for those desiring 
something thinner, cooler and cheaper, as this is only 
dip-coated on the inside before sewing. Bolts of the 
cloth are available, too, for those who wish to make 
their own clothing. 


AILWhite Rubber Matting 


A new all-white rubber floor matting has been per 
fected for the first time by the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. Known as “Nu-Tread 
Alpine White,” the corrugated rubber floor matting is a 
dead white with black backing. The new all-white rubber 
matting was made possible by the process known as 
“Rotocure,” a rubber curing method developed by the 
Poston firm, which provides even vulcanizing and thick 
ness plus uniformity of stretch and color, Certified safe, 
sound absorbent and resistant to rough wear no matter 
how often it is rolled or re-rolled, the company said the 
new matting has been subjected to severe testings and 
has proved itself resistant to chemicals and alkalis. 
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.. IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 





PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
— LATEX COMPOUNDS 


’ GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 











PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable Purpose 


DISTRIBUTORS eA 
FOR: : 


Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses. Also 
Hard Maple and 
Composition Die 
Blocks and 

Pads. Raw 

Hide Mauls. 











INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


2602 LaSalle Place «+ St.-Louis 4, Missouri 
ASSOCIATE: 


NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 





THARCO 


Door opens in 4 seconds 
and closes in 2 seconds 


Does not rotate 
against the gasket 


MORE THAN 
2300 


Now in Use 





PATENTED THARCO SAFETY DOORS ARE 
A.S.M.E. CODE APPROVED, DESIGNED AND 
BUILT FOR YOUR PROCESS, ANY SIZE, ANY 
WORKING PRESSURE. 

U. S. Pat. 32,601,936—Can. Pat. 4496,738 











Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Phone: Main |-1902 





The ONLY Quick Opening Safety Door 
that can use a TEFLON or HYCAR Gasket 


TEDD HARRIS CO., INC. 


Main Office: 

27 Fredericka Street 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Phone: Jackson 5367 
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Fast deliveries plus excep- 
tional performance make 
EEMCO Mills and Presses 
your best buy. Save weeks 
of valuable production 
time. Some sizes are avail- 
able for immediate ship- 
ment. 


MILLS 


for processing rubber 
and plastics, including 
LABORATORY MILLS for 
experimental work. 


PRESSES 


for compression, lamina- 
tion, transfer and rein- 
forced plastics molding 
—also LABORATORY 
PRESSES for experimental 
work. 


IIIZGY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


& 








Adamson Zee-Type Calender 


Adamson United Co., Akron, Ohio,, has introduced 
its latest “Zee-Type” calender, a 28 by 78-inch unit 
especially designed for double-coating tire cord or pro- 
ducing two-ply laminated material, at speeds up to 240 
feet per minute. The improved features of this calender 
are said to greatly increase the accuracy of calendering 


operations and to assure a more uniform product with 
substantial savings in material. 

All four rolls are the peripherally drilled type, and are 
drilled for “triple pass’ circulating water temperature 
control. Both of the offset rolls are equipped with 
motorized crossed axis equipment for crossing, or skew- 
ing, the rolls in the vertical plane. The exact positions 
of the roll boxes are controlled by push-buttons and are 
indicated in thousandths by selsvns and counters. By 
crossing the rolls, the operator can compensate for de 
fection of the rolls by, in effect, adding or subtracting 
crown. 

The calender is driven by a separate pinion. stand, 
totally enclosing double reduction bull gear and pinion 
set and all connecting gears. Universal spindles of the 
anti-friction bearing type are used to drive the calender, 
instead of the bronze slippers previously used on older 
units. The bearings are sleeve-type, full circle bronze, 
Tuftin lined, and are cooled and lubricated by a cireu 
lating oi] lubrication system. Koller bearings are also 
available for main bearing boxes. There are separate 
self-contained lubrication systems for the calender and 
for the pinion stand. Auxiliary pullback bearings (zero 
clearance) are provided for removing main_ bearing 
clearance and screwdown clearance. 

The same calender design, equipped with a_ single 
crossed-axis roll and with certain other relatively minor 
modifications, can be used satisfactorily for producing 
plastic film and sheeting. 


General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y., has an- 
nounced two new photoelectric relays featuring 
higher contact ratings, improved circuit design, and 
a full line of enclosures. The relays, one rated at 
450 o.p.m. and the other at 600 0.p.m., may be used 
in many applications of counting, sorting, indicating 
and controlling. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Atlas Hydraulic Press 


\ new type of hydraulic press believed to be unique 
in its adaptability for both laboratory and production 
uses has been introduced by Atlas Hydraulics, Inc., 3576 
Ruth St., Philadelphia 34, Penna. The unit has been de 
signed for precision molding of rubber and plastics and 


for other uses where controlled heat and pressure art 
required. Used for production work, it reduces costs 
and speeds production. The press is a small, compact 
unit, accommodating 12 by 12-inch platens, and the 
equipment can be easily handled by women operators 
The press 1s electrically heated and air operated. Each 
unit is equipped with individual controls which make it 
possible to regulate hydraulic pressure for each opera 


tion with a touch of a finger, within a range of 50 to 


4000 psi, the hydraulic pressure a; gating approxi 
mately 55 tons capacity. 








SEE PAGE 326 
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Shaf-Tite Rolls 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rodney Hunt Shaf-tite Rolls are widely used because of 
their reputation for long wear and low maintenance. 
Patented constructions of great strength adapt these rolls to 
the specific demands of many jobs. Rodney Hunt roll Ly pes 


include... 


STEEL PIPE ROLLS 
STEEL TUBE ROLLS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBE ROLLS 


CHROMIUM PLATED ROLLS 
BRASS TUBE ROLLS 
ALUMINUM ROLLS 
COOLING ROLLS 


CONVEYOR HEAD 
AND TAIL ROLLS 


WOODEN ROLLS 

RUBBER CARRIER ROLLS 
RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 
STAINLESS SQUEEZE ROLLS 
TENSION SNUB ROLLS 
SPIKE ROLLS 

FRICTION SURFACE ROLLS 
GROOVED STEEL ROLLS 
PLASTIC ROLLS 

SPREADER ROLLS 


FREE! Send for comprehensive catalog on Shaf-tite Rolls. 


Includes roll engineering data. suggestions for increas- 


ing roll life. and inquiry data sheets. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 37 Maple St. 
Orange. Mass.. U.S. A. 
INDUSTRIAL ROLL DIVISION 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 

















TANNEY- COSTELLO 


IN C. 


RO. BOx 112 








I 868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ABORESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO 


Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 











Representatives for: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 
Crude Rubber Importers 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


New Stress-Strain Recorder 
A new stress-strain recorder, Model SRA-1, for use 
primarily on the new SR-4 type, Model FGT, universal 
Baldwin-Lima- 


testing machine is announced by the 
Strain 1s 


Hamilton Corporation, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
recorded on a chart from indications of wire strain gages 
or SR-+ extensometers by automatic rotation of the 
drum. Load is recorded by movement of the stylus 
parallel to the axis of the drum. The stylus is driven 





mechanically by the load indicator mechanism of the 
testing machine, which may be any of several Baldwin 
machines. 

Stress-strain records can show continuous reversals 
between tension and compression when the recorder is 
used on the SR-4 universal testing machine with an SR- 
4+ extensometer. Zero position of the stylus may be set 
at the middle of the chart and a 35-inch load record ob- 
tained for either 50 percent or 100 percent of the indi- 
cator range in use. When zero position is set at either 
end of the chart, full-scale 10-inch load records may be 
obtained for full scale of the testing machine indicator 
range. Magnification ratios and measuring ranges can 
be established to meet practically every test requirement, 
Choice of magnification ratios of 50, 100, 250, and 500 
to 1 is made by turning a rotary selector switch. 

\ strain-range selector provides nine ranges between 
800 and 80,000 micro-inches when used with SR-4 strain 
gages; the recorder can be used with one, two or four 
active gages in an external measuring circuit. Adjust- 
ments for the full range of strain gage factors between 
1.7 and 2.2 and for standard gage resistances of 60, 120, 
240, and 500 ohms are made by two compensator knobs. 

The recorder operates on 50-60 cycle, 100-volt power. 
Accuracy is unaffected by ordinary variations in elec- 
tronic tube characteristics or by normal power supply 
voltage variations. Accuracy of both load and_ strain 
measurements is 0.2 percent of the recorder range or 
0.5 percent of recorded value. Standard 50-yard rolls of 
chart paper are used in the magazine type drum of the 
recorder which has maximum strain-recording speed of 
114 inches per second. 
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| YRUMA. 
HAH RAY - BRAND 
EXTRUDED STOCKS | CENTRIFUGED LATEX 





RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


¢ Normal Latex 

¢ GR-S Latex Concentrate 

¢ Natural ard Synthetic Latex Compouncs 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


e Dibuty! Phthalate—( DBP) 

e Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
¢ Di-iso-octy! Phthalate—( DIOP) 

© Di-iso-octy! Adipate—(DIOA) 

¢ Iso-octy! Palmitate—( 0-16) 

e Iso-octyl !so-decy! Phthalate—( ODP) 
e Di-iso-octyl Sebacate (DIOS) 


With High Speed Disc Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 


Sane Up to 3” by 414”—Length We maintain a fully equipped 
1" to 4”, laboratory and free consulting service. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE | Sei 





Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby § 
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HYDROCARBON 


PLASTICIZERS a hs 
Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 
Extremely High Boiling 


FOR 


A LOW COST Improved Processing Improved Electrical 
Minimum Effect on Cure Characteristics 
Extending Vulcanizates Better Tear Resistance 
EXCELLENT COMPATIBILITY WITH 
PLASTICIZE GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers 
Neoprene Rubber 
AVAILABILITY 
for U C4 ompounding Basic Producer Tank Car or Drums 
Warehouse Distribution 


PAN eRe p f 
ayer OI VIst ON 
CHEMICALS 


122 EAST 42np STREET . NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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In sizes from | to 50 Horsepower, 
there's a Foremost cutter to meet 
every requirement. All Foremost 
cutters feature a unique double- 
shear knife arrangement which 
permits concise cutting of 
rubber and rubber-like 
products. All are rugged- 
ly built, simple to install, 
easy to operate and easy 
to clean. Foremost cut- 
ters will easily handle 
foam rubber, sponge rub- 
ber, rubber thread, rub- 
ber, cork, leather, plastics 
and paper. 


The 50 H.P. 
Foremost 
Grinder is the 
standard of the 
rubber industry. 
Installed in many of the nation's largest 
plants, it has proven itself time and again. 
It's rugged, easily accessible, easy to 
operate and requires little maintenance. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Foremost Machine Builders, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Powerless Drop for Cylindrical Loads 


A powerless drop, manufactured by the Gifford-Wood 
Company, Hudson, N. Y., mechanically lowers cylindri- 
cal loads from one floor to another and discharges them 
automatically. Typical loads handled include drums, bar- 
rels, rolls of cloth, rolls of rubber, sectional beams, rolls 
of paper, etc. Principal advantages of the Powerless 
Drop are: (1) no power is required for its operation, 
(2) being vertical it requires a minimum of floor space, 
(3) there is no problem of slowing down and stopping 
the load as in the case of inclined chutes, and (4) vir- 
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GIFFORO-WOOD POWERLESS DROP 


SIMPLIFIED SCHEMATIC OF 


tually no maintenance is required as compared with most 
mechanical conveyors. The drop is installed in a shaft- 
way and operated on a simple counterweight principle. 

In operation, the load is rolled onto the carriage, the 
release lever is pulled, and the load descends to the floor 
below. To cushion the fall, a piston-like counterweight, 
housed in a cylinder, moves up as the carriage moves 
down. As the counterweight rises it forces air through 
a needle-valve opening at the top of the cylinder. The 
energy expended in forcing the air through the opening 
controls the motion of the counterweight and carriage. 

The counterweight weighs more than the carriage and 
when the load is discharged the carriage rises for the 
next load. As the counterweight moves down, its motion 
again is controlled by the air in the cylinder which this 
time must be forced through a needle-valve opening at 
the base of the cylinder. Needle-valve openings may be 
regulated to control the rate of ascent or descent. Car- 
riage guides ride along replaceable plates mounted along 
the sides of I-beams which form the frame-work of the 
drop. 


Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., has introduced the 
Mechanoprint, a new and greatly simplified modern 
mechanical weight recorder which is built-in as an 
integral part of the Hlowe Tape-Drive Dial head. 


Photoswitch, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., has devel- 
oped Electronic Timer 30HL1, an automatic timer for 
intervals from 1/20 second to four minutes. It pro- 
vides four basic types of timing: interval, delaved 
action, automatic repeat, and programming. , 
DECEMBER 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a : 
aga at Brockton Cutting Die / 
or three generations. That’s why ; J 
rubber manufacturers turn to us YQ, ae, 
for quality dies of all kinds... 

for dies that really retain their cut- ~ 

ling edge. Our experience and Sure sales builders... 


facilities enable us to turn out a 


cutting die for every type of the appealing odors of 
ee RESODORS (for plastics) and 


Send your blueprint today for 


soonest enutelinns. PARADORS* (for rubber), products of 


Corrine Diz Macune ( py Ge )) oeceeox 
eRe ree le Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
eis: CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES 7 

3 s— ; 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston + Cincinnati 


Detroit + Chicago + Seattle - Los Angeles + Toronto 


AVON, M ASS. Technical Bulletin on request 








© 44 years of mold making experience ®@ 


i * Sn 


Ace specializes in long steel moulds for—Automotive Specialties © 
Aircraft Specialties © Weather stripping. 


Our facilities for long moulds are unmatched and include planers 


M 0 L D D F § | H N capable of handling work up to 30 feet in length. Forming tools 


are precision made in our own shop from masters and ground on 


_"0Go~ profile grinders. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES If you are having trouble with long moulds, perhaps our years of 


specialized experience will help to solve your problems. 


Send us your blue prints for quotation. 


ACE macuine and moutp company inc 


20 COLUMBUS AVENUE GARFIELD, N. J. 
Telephone: Prescott 7-2648 
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PLASTISOL MOLDING 


maintain 


plastisol viscosity longer... 
re-use plastisol 


without loss of fluidity 
STABILIZER MARK M 


Stabilizer Mark M, a well known heat stabi- 
lizer for vinyl compounds, now finds a great 
new use in plastisols. It is in convenient li- 
quid form—mixes easily and quickly with the 
plastisol resins to provide these great advan- 
tages: 


with 


Stabilizer Mark M maintains plastisol 
viscosity over longer periods. Now, 
mix bigger batches and be sure of free- 
flowing, easy-to-handle plastisol even 
after months of storage or standing. 


Stabilizer Mark M maintains the vis- 
cosity and fluidity of excess plastisol 
“dumped” from the molds before or 
after the quick-flux. 


Stabilizer Mark M speeds de-aeration. 


You'll get more from your plastisols with 
Mark M—use the coupon below or write on 
your letterhead for a working sample and 
descriptive bulletin. 


gre 


CHEMIC ASikson ATORY } 

633 Court Stree LQEBrooklyn 31, N. Y. | 
Please send a working sample and descriptive booklet of your 

Stabilizer Mark M. ; 


Company 


City. ... cee. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Catskill Abrasive Cut-Off Machine 


A bench mounting, dry abrasive cut-off machine, 
suitable for cutting rubber, plastics, ceramics and hard 
metals, has been announced by the Joseph E. Murphy 
Co., 24 Ellsworth St., Worcester 3, Mass. The Model 
D-1 “Catskill Abrasive Cut-Off” features a spindle of 
The 


cast 


alloy steel and is equipped with ball bearings. 
wheel and motor are 


abrasive balanced in a heavy 





iron “I” spindle frame doing away with the necessity of 
counter weights and balances which materially lessen the 
load on the trunnion bearings. The spindle frame has 
an adjustable two-way stop to regulate the depth of the 
cut and save lost motion. 

The wheel guard of the unit is of heavy construction 
and is bolted to the spindle frame and equipped with a 
special panel which may be quickly removed for chang- 
The swivel vise of the V block type allows 
and can be rapidly locked 
which is fastened to the 
use in cutting 


ing wheels. 
cuts from right to 45° 
in place. A cutting 


angles, 
gauge 


for its angles, is 


swivel vise, allowing 
adjustable from O to 18 inches. This gauge is quickly 


removable. 

Weighing 220 pounds, the unit is 
inches high and features a 10-inch diameter wheel with 
a %-inch hole. Power transmission from the totally 
enclosed, 11% hp, 3-phase, ball bearing, 3,600 rpm motor 
is by 2 V-belts. Wheel speed is 9,000 fpm. 


29 by 35 by 24 


Slonneger Products Co., 1524 Milburn Ave., Day- 
ton 4, Ohio, has introduced a new type self-filtering 
hood, designed for polishing and buffing wheels and 
belts. Utilizing a new principle, dust is withdrawn 
and controlled by the wind created by the revolv- 
ing buffing or polishing wheel or belt. It is known 
as the Elim-O-Dust. 


Designed for handling large reels up to 96 inches 
in diameter and weighing up to 20,000 pounds, a new 
specially designed powered platform truck has been 
introduced by the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. The new unit is equipped with a rock- 
ing platform and a powered winch. 
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Latex in Industry (Second Edition). By Royce J. Noble 
Published by Rubber Age, 250 West 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 912 pp. $15.00 (U.S. and Canada); 
$16.00 (All Other Countries). 


Reviewed by Dr. Paul Stamberger 


There has been an urgent need for some time for an up-to-date 
book on latex technology. The first edition of Noble’s book was 
published in 1936 and the excellent treatise on the same subject 
by Flint was issued in 1938. Both books have been out of print 
for many years. Accordingly, this second edition of “Latex in 
Industry,” almost three times the size of the first edition, should 
receive a warm welcome by workers in the latex field. It is a 
reasonably correct presentation of the current state of latex 
technology 

The 912 pages of the current edition are subdivided into three 
parts, two major and one minor, with 10 chapters dealing with 
the characteristics and processing methods for latex, the next 
13 chapters treating with various manufacturing processes based 
on the use of latex, and the final chapter covering testing methods 
for latex and latex compounds 

The entire field of latex technology is fairly well covered in 
the book, although the lengths of some of the chapters seem 
disproportionate to the importance of certain fields. For ex- 
ample, 13 text pages are devoted to Porous (Foam) Rubber and 
8 pages to Adhesives, although these two uses represent the 
largest volume outlets for latex. It is hoped by this reviewer 
that these sections will be expanded in accordance with their 
importance in any further planned edition. 

\ considerable portion of the hook—375 pages—is devoted to 
bibliographical references. The great number of references in 
cluded is indicative of the tremendous amount of work involved 
in an undertaking of this kind. Unfortunately, however, at least 
as far as this reviewer is concerned, no references are made in 
the text to any specific literature references, with the result that 
text and bibliography are not connected and must be used sepa 
rately Although the bibliography sections, which are appended 
to each chapter, are carefully subdivided and the various subjects 
are listed under well chosen headings, their use may be found 
somewhat time consuming 

Obviously, where thousands upon thousands of references are 
involved, some errors are bound to creep in, no matter how 
diligent the compilation and the care expended in checking and 
proofreading. A few errors were noted by this reviewer, in 
cluding an article credited to Stevens (page 89) which was writ 
ten by Stamberger. Some of the errors involved the volume 
numbers of technical journals, but these are of a typographical 
nature and the articles referred to can be located. Where patents 
are concerned the year of patent is shown in most cases but 
omitted in others. It might have been preferable to show U. S 
Patent No. 2,311,136 under “Dewebbers” instead of under “Oxa- 
lates” (page 330). 

There seem to be a few statements in the text which could 
stand some correction, such as the table on “Conductivity” on 
page 79 which seems to be incorrect. The illustration on page 
481 indicates steam vulcanization rather than an air cure. It is 
also suggested that the value of the presentation might have 
been improved by including mention of the very latest type of 
equipment, such as the Attritor under milling, the Versator under 
deaerating, and up-to-date washing machines for foam rubber 
In the chapter on “Porous Rubber,” mention might have been 
made of vulcanization in live atmospheric steam which is now in 
current usage 

If the above paragraphs would seem to detract from the value 
of the hook, such is not the reviewer's intent. The book con 








Cut rubber 
stock the way 
you want it cut 


—with a specialized 


TAYLOR-STILES 
RUBBER CUTTER 


These cutters are of several 
distinct types, as developed by 
us for specific rubber manufac- 
turing purposes. 














Included are machines: 


© To cut extruded rubber strips into 
uniform pieces either for molding, as in 
making rubber heels and soles or for 
convenient storing and mixing. 


¢ To cross cut rubber stock into uni- 
form pellets of any desired size in one 
machine, which slits the sheet of stock 
into strips then cross cuts the strips in 
one continuous precise operation, with a 
minimum of shorts and longs. 


© To cut and cross cut stock with two 
machines set at an angle to one another. 


® To cut scrap rubber in the manufacture 
of reclaimed rubber. 


Let us tell you how Taylor-Stiles 
cutters will improve your rubber work- 
ing process and save time and money 
for you. 


TAYeDR-STILES 


CUTTING MACHINES GKNIVES 


216 Bridge Street, Riegelsville, N. J. 

















REVIEWS (CONT’D) 





tains a great deal of useful information presented in a concise, 
understandable manner and every worker in the latex field will 
benefit from it. It will prove invaluable to newcomers in the 
/ field and is a most welcome addition to the sparse technical 


HROW: literature in the growing field of latex. 









100°, FLOWABLE Reviewed by Dr. Philip Schidrowitz 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER (Reprinted from [ndia-Rubber Journal, November 21, 1953) 

5 
AS WELL AS The first edition of Dr. Noble's “Latex in Industry” (published 


in 1936) has been out of print for a number of years. In his 
DEPOLYMERIZED preface to this new edition Dr. Noble certainly does not exag- 
NATURAL RUBBER gerate when he says (referring to the original edition) : “In the 

period since its publication, many important advances in latex 
technology have been made. It seemed desirable, therefore, t 
revise the text to conform to current knowledge and practice in 


0/ 
100% RUBBER SOLIDS the latex industry.” The first observation in this respect, of 
IN LIQUID FORM course, is that since the first edition appeared the great United 


States synthetic rubber industry has been developed, and_ that 
this in turn has led to the production of a number of synthetic 
latices. Previous to 1936 the only latex, by and large, to which 
the terms “synthetic” could be applhed was the short series based 
on neoprene (then known as Dulrene). The DuPrene latices 
could also be classified as artificial dispersions inasmuch as they 
were produced by dispersing the corresponding solid synthetic 


TRADE MARK 








TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 


ORIGINATORS 
OF QUALITY DPR, incorroraren 


rubber 
In his chapter on “Synthetic Latices” in the present volume the 
author describes (inter alia) concisely the methods typical of 


DEPOLYMERIZED A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. manufacture of some of the principal synthetic rubbers (GR-S, 
RUBBERS Buna N, neoprene). This description will he found useful by 
“SINCE 1906" $71 CORTLAND Tae Teeter those who are not familiar with the meaning of “short-stopper” ; 
BELLA Se a N. J. “Stripping” and the like. The chapter on “Synthetic Latices” 








also, of course, deals with the properties of various synthetic 
latices and ends, in accordance with Dr. Noble’s scheme, with a 











Ba m Bibliography 
CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER The amazing development in the latex industry is reflected in 
the remarkable growth of Dr. Noble’s book. The 1936 Edition 
covered 384 pages (including indexes) ; the present, Second Edi 
tion runs to 918 pages inclusive. The sub-division of matter is 
similar to that in the first edition except that there are now 25 
chapters as against 24, the extra chapter, which deals with the 


, Complete Unit “Examination of Latex and Latex Compounds,” forming Part IT] 
of the work. This latter is further eloquent testimony to the 
advance in scope and importance of the latex industry, covering 

Fully Assembled as it does 103 pages, whereas in the first edition some 25 pages 


were devoted to the same subject 
iB \s indicated above. each chapter ends with a Bibliography 
Hydraulic bearing on the subject treated. The value of each Bibhography 
is enhanced by sub-headings and sub-divisions of the latter. Thus, 
a for example, the Bibliography relating to “Properties of Latex” 
Operation has the main headings: General Properties; Physical Properties ; 
Chemical Properties; The Disperse Phase, and Properties of 
Hich Production Latices Other Than Hevea Each of these sub-headings has a 
a) number of sub-divisions: For example, “General Properties” has 


six sub-divisions (e.g., General, Properties of Clonal Latex, 





Properties of Commercial Latex Types, etc.). “Physical Proper 
od ties” has 22 sub-divisions, and so on. The width of the Bibhi- 
ography net may be further judged by the fact that the Bibli- 
ography of “Properties of Latex” covers 48 pages; “Concentra 


An efficient machine of simple design for tion” 13 pages, “Synthetic Latice 5 over nine pages, and so on 
The 25 chapters deal with an enormous amount of detail re 


cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- ‘sien . 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts lating to Properties of Natural and Synthetic Latices, Commer- 
P . <cfanl ‘ial Varieties, Compounding, Processing, Applications, and Test- 
without aid of w ; $ ted ’ 
ut = — _ other ‘een One ing. Dipping, Impregnation, Foam Production, and Molding 
man operation—salety control. (Casting) may be given as examples of matter covered by chap 
@ ters on processing and applications. 
We have made a point of dealing somewhat fully with the 
Y Bibliographies inasmuch as they form a valuable guide to the 
literature and leave the main text clear of numerical references. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the method of handling 
10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. “references” but on the whole we are inclined to think that the 


y, one adopted by Dr. Noble gives a better over-all picture of the 
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Sales Agents 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 








MOLDS 


AND 


DIES K 

Single and multi- 
cavity molds made 
to order for making 
samples for testing 
adhesion, 
flexing, compression, 
rebound. Years of 
experience in rubber. 


abrasion, 


Prompt service. 


BENCH 
MARKER 


1” and 


2" 


Centers 


FOR 
RUBBER 
TESTING 


GGSON ie\ 


é Since 7849 

















Standard ASTM and Federal dies for 
cutting test tensile and tear strength 
samples and dies for Slab curing 
carried in stock. Write for catalog. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


141A Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 
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THE SEAL OF 


DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need and synthetic rubber 
compounding wherever the use of vul- 
canized oil is indicated. 


in natural 


We point with pride not only to a com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, “Neo- 
phax" and ''Amberex'’ grades, but also to 
our hydrocarbon solutions of ‘Factice” 


for use in their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 
trol has made us the leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of “Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Now .. . Up-To-The-Minute 


NTERNATIONAL Tecuwcat Assistance 


@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 

@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 
nominal cost . . . all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry . . . with 
4 U. S. plants. 

@ We train your personnel in these modern plants . . . 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
ai. " 
Day tem. 
©) eran ey ee 
» mubbexr 


ey Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred 


INTERNATION, 
ASSISTANCE 







SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 





GMPLEX 


CUT 2500 FEET OF STRIP PER HOUR 


The Simplex Model | 
RB-2 is a new high | 
speed, portable 
Strip cutter that 
cuts efficiently 
and accu- 
rately. 


















The new Model RB-2 has a maximum cutting thickness of two inches, 
weighs 44.5 pounds, and is available in both A.C. and D.C types. 
Manually operated, the machine is capable of cutting up to 20,000 
feet of rubber strip in eight hours. A series of slits in the edge of 
the cutting blade carries water from a reservoir into the cut and not 
just to the top of the rubber being cut. This method lubricates the 
entire cut and produces a straight and even edge 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


literature in general and of the specific subjects treated in each 
foregoing chapter. 

The test of consultation by way of the indexes in conjunction 
with the bibliographies and/or text has been applied in a number 
of instances, with satisfactory results. 

The illustrations (119 Figs.), some of which are of scientific 
interest, others bearing on practical applications, form a valuable 
addition to the interest of the publication. It is, we think, not 
too much to say that all those interested either in the science or 
technology of latex will wish to add Dr. Noble’s book to their 
library. 

e 
Pyrometer Supplies: Thermocouple Assemblies and Com- 
ponents. (Buyers’ Guide 100-5). Industrial Division, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and Windrim 

Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 

Honeywell pyrometer supplies are illustrated and described in 
this newly-revised catalog. All general thermocouple assemblies 
and components are listed, as well as many special purpose items. 
Prices and several pages devoted to selection, care, and applica- 
tion of thermocouples are also provided. 


Automatic Instrumentation to Accelerate Research. (Bulletin 
No. 14-1). Industrial Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 
44, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 6 pp. 


This bulletin describes various “ElectroniK” instruments which 
are designed to speed up research and test problems. The bulletin 
briefly cévers the way such instruments can help the research 
man, and includes descriptions of various servo-components and 
accessories which are also useful to the research and laboratory 
technician 

e 


Armstrong Pure Foam. Pure Foam Division, Armstrong- 
Norwalk Rubber Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 8% x 11 in 12 pp. 


This publication traces the formation of the company’s Pure 
Foam Division, and then proceeds to outline the method by which 
a typical foam rubber article is produced. The process is fol- 
lowed, step-by-step, in a picture sequence which illustrates every 
phase of the process. The latter part of the booklet’ is devoted 
to some of the commercial products in which the company’s foam 
rubber has been used successfully 





BEST WISHES ! 





SEE PAGE 326 
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milling or compounding operations 
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© ANTI-TACK AGENT 
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/ Absorbed by any _ subsequent 
dry compounding materials 
the cure or physical properties of 
Call on us in cases of disputed quality or to determine - 
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Here are some of the time- 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 

Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 


No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 





Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


4 No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wore 


N. J. 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \ 1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 
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NEWS-PRICES 





NEW YORK, D&C. 11, 1953 


Raw Rubber 


last report (No 
price of spot rub 





Natural: Since our 
vember 16), the average 
ber on the New York Commodity Ex 
change has swung in a range of 1.50c, high 
for the period being 21.88c reached on De 
cember & and 10, and low being 20.38c 
réached on November 19. The 
f spot rubber for the month of No- 


average 


price ¢ 

vember was 20.58¢ based on 18 trading 
days. This compares with 20.82c in the 
previous month. 

There seems to be little question that 
Washington would like to see the rubber 
markets stabilized, so that the economy ot 
the Far East would be aided. The trade 
believes there is a question, however, as to 
whether the recent measures adopted by 
the government with relation to rotation of 


the stockpile will serve this purpose for 
more than a short period 

Rubber dealers and importers in the 
United States have always been ready to 
obtain No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets as it 
was a certainty that this grade could read- 
ily be moved to government buyers. Now, 
with the alteration of the rotation program, 
there is doubt that dealers will be eager 
to take the No. 1 R.S.S. The difference 
between No. 1 R.S.S. and the lower grades 
of ribs has been narrowing. For exz ample, 
the spread between No. 1 and No. 2 
R.S.S. is now no more than 3¢c a pound 
Should the difference go to between 14 or 
Yec, U. S. consumers would probably be 
more inclined to take the top grade. The 
spread between No. 1 and No. 4 ribs is 
now less than 2c against the difference of 
4c a pound at one time and difference 
only about a month ag 


Synthetic: For time, natural 
rubber ogee interests have heen sug- 
gesting that the price of synthetic rtibber 
be increased The re has been talk that if 
raw materials were to be purchased by pri 
would 


Some 


vate industry, the price of synthetic 
be much higher. 

On December 7, the Business and De 
tense Services Administration reles used its 
statistics on consumption of GR-S in de 
fense orders. The declassification order 
was issued at the request of RFC, which 
obtains all the materials used in making 
synthetic rubber. The companies who sup 
ply these materials now have their con 
tracts with RFC up for renegotiation 

The Renegotiation Board had ruled 
the contracts were subject to 100% r¢ 
negotiation, but later reversed itself whet 
the suppliers contended that not all the 
synthetic rubber made from their mate 
rials was used in filling defense orders 

This clearly illustrates, the trade be- 
lieves, that suppliers of the raw materials 
were more than satisfied with existing 
RFC contracts, or they would not have 
stressed end-product differential as to pri 
vate or defense orders. This mav indicate 
that private industry could do as well, if 
not better, in making purchases of raw 
materials for synthetic rubber It can 
almost be accepted from the foregoing, 


that a hike in the price of synthetic rubber 
is not contemplated in the near future 
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Price Data 





Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM 























NOVEMBER 17 TO DECEMBER 11 
Nov Spot Mar. May July’ Sept Sales 
17 20.50 20.35 20.35 20.50 20.50 31 
18 20.62 20.45 20.50 20.45 20.45 49 
,) 20.38 20.10 20.10 20.10 20.15 36 
0 20.50 20.30 20.30 20.30 20.35 41 
3 88 20.73 20.73 20.85 20.85 36 
, 21.12 21.00 21.10 21.15 21.15 42 
20.88 20.80 20.80 IO RO 20.80 72 
26 2 
7 21.12 21.20: 21.36 -21.30° 21.45 65> 
3( 21.38: 2125. 21.35 21.25 21.30 14 
De 
21.25. 21.37 28:20: 21:20 21.25 16 
2 38) «21.15 21.24 21.24 21.25 19 
1.25 21.05 21.10 21.10 21.15 48 
4 162 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.55 41 
t 
7 75 21.56 21.60 21.65 21.65 9 
s 86 21.65 21.70 21.70 21.75 20 
9 21.50 21.60 21.55 21.60 18 
10 20.60 20.60 20.70 20.70 55 
20.65 20.70 20.70 20.75 25 
Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
EEE ee I See eee .20%4 
December 34 
January Pye ee 20% 
hin Latex Crepe 
Spot OE a ae 231 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 18 
Smoked Blankets 175% 
Sat Bark CPE. cvsesccins 15% 
London Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 

Jan.-M 30.65 - 20.79 
Apr.-lu 20.79 20.94 
Singapore Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 

December 19.07 - 19.18 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types—Per Pound) 

a | aa eer ee -490 - .500 
Butaprene NL -500 - .510 
Butaprene NA? Riek 5 cation tir n -540 - .550 
oo. a ee .580 - .590 
Chemigum 30N4NS ............- -500 - .510 
Chemigum SON4NS ........e000. .500 - .510 
CORRE: BOS sss su sco neis ces gas -580 - .590 
G-E Silicone Rubber (compounded) 3.15 4.00 
G-E Silicone Gum ‘not compounded) ——— -4.48 
SPE. hha: bi seawabaecheben weaenee —— - .220 
GR-S Sens eeks Fee eoee - .230 
DCU MOUECDD <n 10:5.0u 5 deere enn eaane .580 - .590 
ee SEP ee ere ree .500 - .510 
ne SHUCNe -.scicvee sadenvas as -550 - .560 
Neoprene Types AC and CG geeks - + 550 
Neoprene Type AN . —— - .410 
Neoprene Type GN-A_ — - .410 
Neoprene So a yr —— - .420 
Neoprene Type KNR ............ — - .750 
Neoprene PORE we ch auwkegs oxen — -1.00 
Neoprene Type S .......csseee08 — - .420 
PROOPTORG TVGE. WE o> i 5:0:64.6054-00 0 — - .410 
Neoprene Type WRT ........+.- - .450 
a en -500 - .510 
see | ee : -500 - .510 
oe ee ee -580 - .590 
Silastic (compounded) ........... 2.35 -4.40 
poo Bs Serre rer —— - .470 
SRO CORO TA. . csc en ce cea — - .640 
cx OS 2S A er ee .. + .950 
TO RRO UE akadatwnsisewas —— -1.000 
Middling Upland Quotations 

Nov. 16 -——December 11 ~~ 
Close High Low Close 
De 32.86 32.80 32.57 32.68 
Mar 32 33.10 32.93 32.95 
May 33.53 33.26 33.10 33.10 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: According to Latex & Rub- 
ber, Inc., October's estimated consumption 


of 5.700 long tons of Hevea latex solids 
continues the increasing rate from the mid- 
year low. Even with the influence of 
fewer working days in December and the 
reduction in usage in certain Christmas 
consumer items, it is expected that con- 
sumption will continue at around 5,500 tons 
fF Hevea during November, December and 
January. 


Present price levels of Hevea of under 


30c have encouraged its use in broader 
lines, particularly in foam products. At 
these prices, with appropriate pire 
Hevea latex can re-enter the textile and 
carpet fields where certain GR-S_ latex 
types have been used because of the price 
having been advantageous while Hevea 
latex was at higher levels. Very recent 
prices for nearby latex were at the 29 to 
30c range 

Synthetic: U. S. prices of GR- 
latices presently range from 21% to 26c 


per pound solids, in tank cars, f.0.b. works ; 
a uniform freight rate of le per pound net 


weight charged by the Reconstruction 
egy i Corporation pays the freight to 
the buyer's destination within the United 
States 

It is estimated that some 3,600 tons of 


GR-S latex were consumed in the U. S. in 


October, against the approximately 3, 700 
tons consumed in the previous month. Neo- 
prene latex is pilot ae in the U. S. at 


the rate of about 700 ton solids per month, 
and recent estimates indicate between 114 
to 2 months supply as stocks. Acrylonitrile 
latices are being consumed at a rate just 
300 tons a month with stocks appar- 








over 
ently between 2 and 3 months supply, the 
trade estimates. 
Cotton 

The price of middling uplands on_ the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
the rather narrow range of 40c since our 
last report (November 16), high for the 


period being 33.85¢ reached on November 
24, and low being 33.45c reached on De 
cember 3. The average price of middling 
uplands for the month of November was 
33.60c based on 18 trading days. This 
compares with 33.53c in the previous 
month, 

The Export-Import Bank has signed 
agreement with the Bank of Japan acti 
vating a cotton credit of $60,000,000 au- 
thorized on October 21. Under the terms 
of the agreement, effective as of December 
3, cotton purchased under contracts dated 
sigue to December 3 and shipped sub 
sequent to date of the contract of sale will 
be eligible for financing under the line of 
credit 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
reported that in the period to December 4 


cotton loans totaled 4,572,076 bales. The 
net stock was 4,549,958 bales. The 1952 


loan stock totaled 2,307,227 bales with re 
possessions totaling 593, 100 bales, leaving 
a net stock of 1,714,127 bales 


Senator Estes “er ale (Dem., Tenn.), 


has protested to Secretary of Agriculture 
Jenson that the Department’s 1954 cotton 
acreage will “severely cripple the agricul- 
tural economy of the South and the na 
tion.” The Senator urged the Secretary 
to use emergency powers to increase the 


from 17,900,000 acres to 21,315.,- 
the figure recently agreed to by 
Agriculture subcommittee. 


allotment 
000 acres, 
a Senate 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The Commerce Department reports that 
in the first ten months of 1953, some 
253,000 tons of reclaimed rubber were pro 
duced, about 25,000 long tons more than 
had been produced in the first ten months 
of the preceding year. In the first ten 
months of this year, consumption was esti- 
mated at about 240,000 tons, about 10,000 
tons more than had been consumed in the 
comparable period of 1952. Exports in the 
1953 period totaled 9,500 tons, about 400 
long tons more than in the first ten months 
of 1952 As of October 31, there were 
30,800 long tons of reclaim on_ hand, 
against the 31,450 on hand on October 31, 
1952 

With consumption of reclaimed rubber 
running only 10,000 long tons ahead of the 
previous vear’s total, it appears as if usage 

1953 will not greatly exceed the figure 
set in the previous year. Trade sources 
lo not see any great upturn in the market 


n the first months of the new year 
for All Arcas Except 


um Grade Whole Tire 
Line Whole Tire 
-ine Whole Tire 

1 Line Whole Tire 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 
Black Carcass. 
No. 1 Light Colored Care: 
N 1 Select Peel 
No. 1 Peel P 
Butyl Tube Reclaim 
S.P. Natural Rubbe 
Natural Rubber Black Ti 
Natural Rubber Red 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube 


Tire Fabrics MA |B K Es 


Production of high tenacity rayon yarn 


already has hit an all-time record high in 
1953. As of the end of November, output eEWwWs= PRICES 
for 1953 totaled 422,000,000 pounds, ex- 
ceeding total production in 1952 by 9,000, 
000 pounds, according to the latest statis $e : ii ai 
tics soit in Textile Organon, otticial NEW YORK, DEC. 11, 1953 
organ of the Textile Economics Bureau 

Total production of high tenacity rayon 

for 1953 appears likely to exceed 450,000, Scrap Rubber 
000 pounds, even if there is a slight taper- 
ing off in output in December. Output ot 
high tenacity yarn actually fell off in No- an increase of 856,720 pounds over July’s 
vember, continuing a slight but steady de- shipments, but the dollar value dropped, 
cline which began a few months ago. Out according to the U. S. Department of Com 
put was 31,900,000 pounds in November; merce. August’s scrap rubber exports 
35,100,000 in October; 35,900,000 pounds amounted to 2,114,026 pounds valued at 
September and 39,800,000 in August. $41,643, compared with July’s 1,257,306 
Total monthly shipments have also de- pounds worth $54,906. Of the August 
clined slowly in this period, slipping trom scrap rubber shipments, 818,757 pounds 
a monthly average of 37,600,000 in the were shipped to Canada, 479,068 p« unds t 
third quarter to 31,200,000 pounds in Ni the Netherlands, 217,731 pounds to Spain, 
vember and 141,219 pounds to Japan 
There was little activity noted in the 
(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) scrap rubber market during this past pe 


Rayon Tire Cord riod, with prices all nominal in view ot 











Scrap rubber exports in August showed 


in 


the lack of business. The immediate out 
look is not too promising, the trade states 
with December business reflecting the gen 
eral inactivity 


Cotton Chafers nea ye a 
square yar 7 Passenger S.A.G 


sgu 


per squar 


Styrene Monomer Starts at Koppers 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK BOSTON ~- PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ~- DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


DECEMBER, 1953 





@ Styrene Monomer, which traces its chemical origin to 
coal, is a basic product at Koppers, for Koppers has been 
a leader in the coal carbonization industry for many years. 
Koppers has its own raw materials for Styrene Monomer, 
thereby assuring a continuity of supply. 

Styrene Monomer has found extensive application in the 
manufacture of polystyrene plastics and synthetic rubbers, 
including GR-S Rubber for tires and other rubber-styrene 
copolymers for most commercial rubber applications in- 
cluding hose, shoe soles, floor tiles, and rubber mechanical 
goods. 

It is also used in the manufacture of styrene resins for 
coating and impregnating porous and fibrous materials, and 
in the manufacture of polyester laminating resins, styre- 
nated drying oils and styrenated alkyds for paints, enamels 
and varnishes. 

When looking tor a dependable source of supply for 
vital industrial chemicals, it’s good business to look to the 
leaders. Koppers, one of the country’s major manufacturers 
of Styrene Monomer, is prepared to give you the quickest, 
best service possible, because its producing plant is centrally 
located. Styrene is supplied in tank-car, tank-truck, and 
55-gallon drum quantities. 


Koppers Chemicals 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. RA-123, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 








ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 






































ACCELERATORS 
Thi t lid Ik c “7 RECEMBER 10, 1953 Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.1.).1b. 10% -  .14 
ee 1 (Thiocarbanilide) ... 2% 74 yar Potassium Oleate (dms.)..Ib. .45 - «55 
. 7. ee eeee oe “Tb. - ; aad "¢ 6 Red Lead 
- PSE R eee StS S2:oe sie De ert Binds + Eagle-Picher ......00.. lb. —— 17 
Accelerator No. 8 ........lb.5 —— - 1.01% 2 : eee 2c > 
: ee + No. 2_RM (dlvd.)...... Ib. 7 
cca nce nal + Aa alla oe Se : ; Sodium Laurate, 75%.....Ib. 64 - 74 
Tee ieee Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. | Sodium Oleate,'75%......Ib. 145 - 35 
Aicceiera “BUG cccssesece le 6 ° -05 ° . . - . 2 
Accelerator—833.........Ib, 1.17 - 1.19 Range of prices indicates grade or Ph eo su" ‘= —— a 
Moe. conve chine ts aeits Ib. .48 . .50 quantity variations. USP Grade (drums).. tabs “tb. eee a 37 
eee ght enaeerabneneste me = VEE Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., Geenric Acid, 10 tal it - - 
5 mepenee? oat oe oe ae 5 ee ° . “merso ” 2 eee: ™ 12% - ° 
Ancazate * BU (ET & ME) Ib - 1.04 carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- Bea 53. a mee aes 
x: piel nen Tl eaeheaeea ie ae? ered; dms., drums; l.c.L, less than Neo-Fat 18-53 ......... Ib, .11%- 13 
a L pesecvesene coves ~~ = - 1.14 . Woct a <a 103 = 11% 
Arazate ....... teeeeees Ib, —— + 2.25 carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., Suarex 3B (divd.)....... Ib. 18% - 11636 
need TOE apie eee akinen; 1, a oo | Se ‘ie 12% - 14% 
Butasan’ «...-. ++... selb, —— > 1.04 ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- Neo-Fat 18-34 ......... Ib 11134 - 1454 
utazate ... . enaienee Ee RN thetic: t.c., tank cars. Wochem 731 . sess At 13%4 
Butyl Acceler: i ee nae a. See eee ‘ St vr id, Oth 
re) ae - 3,35 *For Export Only sore fed, © her . Ib. 1190 - 1315 
Captax ....-ee ee eeeeeee Ib, .38 - .40 ; ERY nine caactesae Ib. .1400- .1$25 
CPB wie eee ee lb. — - The arrangement of this sec- oe aay eet. 1450 - 1575 
ss... . a6 tion closely follows the Chemical em Se! ee 
Diorthotolylguanidine . lb aT: = “8 Section of the 1953-54 RUBBER bonate cae 616s 
Diphenyigui anidine ...... e. 480-449 RED BOOK. Readers are refer- White L ead Basic Sulfate..Ib. 114% - 15% 
is let aI seoceveme Se Ae red to thee RUBBER RED inc Laurate 
Ethasan ............+.+.+.lb - - 1.04 . OS Ee ror ei: i ea Se 
eee lb —— 1.04 BOOK for the correct classifica- Zinc Stearate ove <e es. ae 
Ethyl Thiurad ...... ae 1.04 tion of any material or brand MEMS. shes. %,susien oe x b. a. 
«ised agian Samar 1.04 name. Suppliers of every material 
ee ee are contacted for price informa- peteet: soe 
NE alsa sec cwma cen TORS eae tion. However, only those mate- Actifat (dms.) ...... mh — - 18 
a -+eIb, 62-68 rials are listed for which quota- a ~~ . = 
—— seeerees seeeces _ a 8 vat tions have been furnished within Raval 62 
coatiat MT ......... th. - . 90 the past six months. The quota- Curade 57 - 59 
Ledate, Rodform .........lb.5 —— - 1 04 tions are not guaranteed and a, EAE Ib. 55 aa 7 
ate» gedaan baba as ne prospective purchasers should {oDx. ve ae 
ereccess . gal. * 6: 1.05 . . . : eee Ree te 
Mercaptobenzothiazcle.....1b. 138 - .40 contact suppliers for information. Folyac sac suesseceeseees Ib. rae 1.65 
Mercaptobenzothiazy! Suppliers are requested to send as elle rum: , Pees: Ib. 16% - 1834 
f ca . . . bh. de « ( eeres ee . ) . 4 
Bg csap aia ee eae eae current price information to the iil taal Ib. 175-185 
EE os i... nee CE Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 
Methasate Snawh irae sannaee lb, —— 1.04 ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Perr ciao orien ..lb. — - 1,14 
Mono Thiurad ......... lb. swe Anhydrous Ammonia (l.¢.l.)Ib.  .17) - = 21 
Morfex Ib Bee 67 Aqua Ammonia (dms.)....lb. .031 - .035 
ae ote te tet eoss ene SS Se eee eed)... Oe M.B.M. (Lel.) .....0.... ib — - 35 
- e 22 (for neoprene) ..lb. —— - 1,50 cyaete, = Eyl ea = elie aan? cae 
( J 59 ‘ 7 imate thy] wcccccccces _—_— - ; 
O- ee : oo gh Zimate, Methyl ...... ...lb— - 1.04 ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
Pentex = 1.04 Aero Anti Foam H........ lb. —— - .20 
Flour lb, —— 31 Ree Ib. —— - 412 
Permalux oh neoprene) . eee ACTIVATORS D.€. Antifoam A . ser 5.45 + 6.65 
Phenex ... i 52 : 57 1 . Antifoam A Emulsion...lb. 2.05 4.00 
Pip- Pip jeveeue es ase — - 2.25 ae Se eee ih: 206 C193 Antifoam AF Emulsion..Ib. 2.05 - 2.85 
Ragas cect e224 Fish OWL ‘Hydrogenated, Fatty ree oo: ee 
ax Cees esececes 26ee . ‘ 7 ol Aci Sits 4 ee . é bd Oo 
RZ-50 rey ... Ib — - 1 00 Hy irofol Acid (dlvd.).. 1b. 36 5 16! Defoamer Ne’ a cae maaan _—“_ : 12% 
ar gat treenteesesneens arated or Hyfac 430 (divd.)......Ib. 11434 - .16% — oe beens seen es — > = 
ee Ib. - - 1.14 Neo-Fat H.F.O. (divd.)..Ib, .14% - 15% esaco X-3 (dms.).....-... ——= =  @ 
= spewhvesnss am 1.04 Stearex Be J CGteE SO + SAR CREE * oo ts nes tess <a oe > ae 
é ad ) - i .f 8 ime Tydrate Dwr ce ce eeeeseseeeses 3-9 e . 
SA 66 ..... lb, — - 2.50 \rrowhead .......+++.-ton —— = 20.50 A ae ae 5.70 = 6.20 
SA 77 ~ 1.04 Marblehead ........... ton —— - 16.00 erpinol Prime No. ie : 
- pdb gees we a ae 1.04 Sierra .. étssewes ss - 22.00 
Selenac (Ethyl, Methyl) .. ths —— 2 2°30 7 ie 4 16 ANTIOXIDANTS 
¢ weak Sos Ragie-Picher ...6sessess ——— - ° 
SPDX Git ee sence. ‘Ib, 75+ 1.05 SE tiivd.) ...<..50008 bh —— - 116 Agebest 1293-22A ........Ib. 1.90 - 2.00 
ocala intone = .64 . 69 Magnesium Oxide, Heavy Aare AMG cenccccvdces ». 2:35 45 
T oa. He heck lees ie ci tb = : a General Magnesite 500. .Ib. .05 - 06% a ee ~ = ye 
= tot eee -.elb —— + 1 ee Ee Ib. .06 - .08 ipar .s.eeee sevesecedb. 28 i 
NNO osc ocr vances. »_ 4. oe Michigan No. 15........ Ib. 106 - .06% H. Po cesses eens ee eeees ib. 72 ec 
Tetrone A ........ pant - 1.91 Permanente ............ Ib 05 - .06% Powder ..... seesceeeedb. 5200-34 
ThioGde Se Weleo ater: Ib 48 55 Mapassom Seite. Light — on pee aeD tenis oy pe 4 
as pine ocr Sca wie: os aathS 51 58 aker’s (Neoprene esin cceececscoctees IDs de 5 
IONE. 6s iccicicecescac lc — - 1,14 ene’ oe Sahas akcente lb —— - «31 EN Pc cekoaseccwmtn Ib, 652 + _.54 
IN seus Ge cic y oawiee Ib 38 43 General Magnesite (Neo- WHEE « daceccnn eas »+ Ib. 145 - 1.38 
Thiurad ......... icinons ake >. Ae prene Grade) ........ lh. —<——- «=« $0 — i Ssceieeceoans o > 5 Mame 4, 
a ae ae Ib -—- 1.04 General Magnesite No. ss Fa. nln dapat te _ 72 a 
\ bao s see hea ew baw soe eke = 1.14 ) in —— . 19% 1: ee ee eee 5 4 os 
rrr ene .56 . 58 Ge “ol ig “ML ——ume «© 25 Antioxidant 2246 ..... ... lb. 1.65 . 1.68 
— TOL ehampaeeaen -Ib. 103 - 1 06 K & ne (Neoprene af - ‘ —_— i diauwieswseese _ _52 ‘a 
ads, Ethyl ......... 2D, ——— + I, SED: ic ccncies cau nom b . ATANOX «seer eerrreeceees . 2 Jad 
Tuads, Methyl ....... Ib —— - 1.14 M: aplite TR arGy Goes ee Ib, —— - 25 Benzoquinone .........+-+.. Ib. 1.50 $25 
DD Gish w haw wes cess 560 lb —— - 1.14 RRR Set ek ety a ee || Betanox Special .......... Ib. .80 - .82 
re eae .Ib. 1.0 1.10 Marine’s (Neoprene B-L-E wees ces eeeeeecees Ib. 52 - .54 
ME. Wink sb hans sales sibs Ib —— - 1.13% Grade) (l.c.1.) Ib —— -  .30 —— andere webe tas VA rEE 4 = : me 
Vulcacure NB ......... lb —— - 45 Michigan No. 30 ...... lb, —— - .25 eenax . oo ee. eae 
ESE lb —— - 85 No. 40 E Brine re a eee ee Di-tert- Butyl- para “Cresol ...Ib. .91 - 95 
i Fochew pe eee ae! : 85 Witco Extra Light ..... Ib. 32 : 35 Eugenol C-95% ......s56- 2.30 - ai 
DE asa vetoes teem euee lb —— - 85 Oleic Acid Flectol H ...cseeesees a Se | ae 
EGR vivereee ssi secsces lb. — - 2.45 Renoresd 210 (divd.)....lb. .14_ - 1534 PAOROMEING 5:5 s.<-0'0 osha oes Ib, .72 + .74 
ES aoc. okies w he 0.de . Ib. eG - Aa ~~: ee Ib. 13%- .15% ee ee eee ey Ib. 56 + ,§8 
oad kbs sees. tyes D:. .57 = 9 <9 Neo-Fat 90-14 .........lb. ——— - .14 Re sca dca oreereie are Sears rsoie bo a 69% 
Zenite BEE Sc i veseew Ib. 49 ~- 51 OF ETA ETE lb —— - .13% DD: cca capeeevenpecseues Ib. a = 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


ra 


4 


== 


lee ZonesTUM 
ee «6h 

salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL cRais‘o OF 


MAGNESIUM . 
ment 
OXIDES: - 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY wa) 


VARIES 


PRODUCTS 
OF MERCK 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 
WEITTARES. CLARK & DANIELS, INC. G. S. ROSINS & CO. 
J, Y 126 eae Avenue, 


Lo 
THE C. P, HALL co. 
Akron, Chicag 
PALMER SUPPLIES co Los Angeles, * Newark 


Cincinnati. Cleveland 


‘Write for Brochure 


TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 








your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 

















BOLLING 


HEAVY DUTY 
RUBBER MILLS 





mill, with floor 
level drive. 


Glamorous? Well, no, possibly not, in the sense of “springing” 
some “new”, terrific, tremendous features, BUT— 


The Bolling No. 8 (84’’) mill pictured above embodies every 
late development, rugged — for continuous, severe service, 
properly proportioned, with compact floor level drives, and 
standardized in design to hold prices down. Water-cooled 
journals, full-flanged brasses, oil seals at batch ends, positive 


mechanical lubrication, and 15’ face-cut gears. The No. 8 
frame can be furnished also for extra heavy service with 60” 
or 72” rolls. 


Available are 10 frame sizes with 7” to 84” 
you full particulars? 


Ask for Bulletin “A-12” 


rolls. May we give 





(B) STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


3194 EAST 65TH STREET ° 
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e INTENSIVE MIXERS AND MILLS e 
CALENDERS ¢ REFINERS © CRACKERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES © PUMP UNITS 
BALE SLITTERS ‘© SPEED REDUCERS 














ANTIOXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


NE Hs Sn a be See's oe 


Oxidex 


DEERUO® cao wchiasnissveceel b. 
DT. withectct svasee ) 


SS ae 
—— AW one 


Santowhite ‘Crystals 
Santowhite L ..... 
MK 


W hite o- cee 
White Powd 
Stabilizer No 





Stabilizer No. 9-A....... 
Stypher 

NO. 4.5 cate eo : ) 
Tannic Acid, Tech......... : 
Thermoflex A ... omen 
V-G-B 

Wing-Stay Ss 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


| 


Benzoic Acid—Tech.......1 


Good-rite Vultrol 

Harcopol 1183 ........ 

Sodium Acetate 60-62% 
CKO ess ves 


SS” 3 Sree 
Formaldehyde (dms.) 
Soe RGD o.0:0.00 06-05 
G-1] 


Nuodex 100 S.S. (dlvd.)..1 
Nuodex 100 W.D. (divd.).. 


Nuodex Zinc 8% (dms.) 


"Re ae ere t 


Ortho Cresol (26"-2 27°). 
Preventol GD .. ba 


Retarder D ......... é 
Soligen Drier—Copper 8% 
RGU.) cscccoccccecscl t 
Zinc 8% (dms.) 
WR aaa coe ces icae 


ANTI-WEEBING AGENTS (for Latex) 


DC 7 Compound 
ae) ee 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


Airkem 115 .. 
Alamask AA 
AD 
Al 


OS 


Rouquet 149 ° : Lchceian 


Cour marit 
Coveral AS 
Curodex 19 

188 ‘ 

. eae 
Deodorant 65 


Deodorant L eens 
RA aeacbememne 
Deodorant Oil GD 3427... 


GD 6422... eeCR ENS 
GD DG awiine ices 
GD 6575 .... 

GD 31063 





Latex Perfume 5.......... 


Naugaromes (dms.) 
Neutroleum Delta 
Gamma soe 


Parador A 
Cc 


> ere 


GD 5348 












ome ted ND eo 


~ 
wn 


NOUS 
noo 


> 
IW NNN C 


steed 


~yuet 
tw c 
wun : 


NA ROAN 
| wo 


Sw we 


Mmouw 


Wurints 


AROMATICS (Cont'd) 


Perfume Oil Bouquet 


Vanilla M ....csseeee Ib. 
Redd Me: © évvv cos csngaas Ib. 
ee Rear ere Ib. 
Rubbarome (dms.) ......- Ib. 
Rubber Perfume 12 <vene 
an Leather 7 .....0+ Ib. 
ecaree Ib. 










BLOWING AGENTS 





i a 
Bicarbonate, U.S 
bags) gona 
Sponge Riliie che ere non ea 
a SPER Ib. 
MDD i vscccddadceupncerts Ib. 
ey. aad wikia Wis ere + etatbes lb 
IE icckeseuennwoa bone Ib. 
BONDING AGENTS 
ee) Svcciads Sateen een gal. 
Durez 12987 .....scceses Ib. 
ee, Pe ene: 
MDI dims.) .ccccsenese “Ib 
ot tams.) eovesee « Babe 
nacolite BIA ......e«:. Ib. 
R2eaO J. Sascvee ene. lb 
Pliobond 2( Lubraaiob ae see 
| Re er er ee gal. 
Rex Compounds ........gal. 
rDI (dms.) av a 
Yo ere een 
Tv-Ply Q (BN & S)....gal. 
I'vgobond 3 dice er 
COAGULANTS 


Acetic Acid ~56% (bblis.).cwt. 


Glacial 9914% (dms.)...Ib 
Calcium Nitrate, Tech. 


Crystal ..ccccneccess> Ib. 


Mydvenpesstie Acid—70% 


( ) . 
Zinc Nitrate, Tech. ..... Ib 


COLORING AGENTS 


Black 
Aquablak B (also M, R . th 


Aquablak S .. » 01. 


Black Shield 4.35 (dms.). .Ib 


Carbon Black—See soe ee Agents 


Lampblack No. 10........ 
Mapico Rlack Iron Oxide . 
Pure Black ae Oxide. cot 
Blue 

Blue GD, Dispersed....... Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Blue.. ale Ib 


Mi Blue 


Monastral Fast Biue CPL Ib. 
PCD. Dispersed ........Ib. 


Peacoline Blue ..........-lb. 

Ramapo Blue ..........--- Ib. 

Rubher Blue X-1999 . Ib 

Svntheline Blue Beare . Ab 

Stan-T > MBS eee eee 
GPE ate 
LPc Ib 
PD " 

Vansui Blue MB. 

Brown 

Brown Iron Oxide as 

Mapico Brown (50 Ib 

Green 

Cooke M B ee See: 

Greer ene th 
Green ( eaiiets Oxide, 

Jeo 
Green ‘C hromium Oxide, 

Pur ydrated ‘ N 
Green FD. Dispersed ....1 
Mor Fast Green GSD 

Dispersed icnbeeeseees Ib. 

GSL Ib 
Permansa Green CP-594.. 1b 
Pigment ee Cer Ib. 

RSISGAEID 65s 0 s'n'n teen's Ih. 
Ramapo Green ica. 
Ru r Green X-1292.....lb. 
Stan-Tone MBS ere, 

4 hin wales 

Lr F Saxe = lb 

PC s lb 

PIO pivesdexwoase eben’ Ib 
Vansul Green M.B Ib 


WEN WU EDD 
Owe dums: 
vunMmooouw 


1m Biceeooe sour 
>Y ‘P-975. 





4. 
4. 
2.8 
9. 
8. 
7.4 


ay 


we +t 


212 et 


N 








COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Maroon 

Stan- SOROS 5 vp ss0suss Ib 
RES eS RA «lb. 

Vanel Maroon M.B. ..... Ib 

Orange 

Molybdate Orange ........ Ib. 


Orange OD, spores vP, * 
Rubber renee X-2065 a 5s 


Ste in. Tone oh ) 
ha ain, Win ae Be ak Ib. 

PC RekeelooN eh anes Ib. 
PDS cccccccess Ib 


Vansul Orange M. mc. ‘Ib. 


Red 

Antimony Trisulfide ..... .Ib. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free... 1b. 
es ae a | 


Cadmium Red ..........-- lb. 
Cadmolith Red (bbls.).....Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Red.......... Ib. 
Graphic Red (dlvd.)...... lb. 
Indian Red, American, 
PUFG GC xascewe cess - Ib. 
Doxco (English) ......- Ib. 
Kroma Reds ieee: 
Mapico Reds (50 Ib. a 


MALS) wee esenes 


Oximony Iron Oxide. . ee 
Red Iron Oxide, Light. ] 


Red PBD, Dispersed esses Ib. 
2BD, Dispersed ........- Ib. 
| Sarees or Ib 
Pls wiako ceecckateeees Ib. 

Rubanox Red CP-762 

(divd.) Ib. 


Rubber Red Cc P. 339 (diva. )Ib. 
Rubber Red X-1148. . Ib. 


Solfant Med: «0.00 apes 7 
Stan-Tone SERS. .i3..- i 
GPE ccvcaceecteressaps Ib. 
Be eis eet a, ace wD 
ar ene iit See 
WS ood tcseuccaness -_ 


Sun Burnt Red caveats 
Vansul Red M.B..........Ib 
Watchung Red ; F 





White—Lithopone 
lit ai 
5 e c “YT Ib. 
Permolith . Ib 
Ponolith ° isi ee sae tele 
Sunolith ... ~ oe 
White—Titanium Pigments 
ri-¢ il 1 
Ti-Pu 
Titanox A—all grades: 2 
R \ wai 1.) | 
RA-10 (dl ) 11 
RA-N¢ ilwd.) I! 
RC (dh N 
RC-H1 livd.) Ib 
Unitane O-22 b 
OR-2 b 
Zopaqu 
R b 


AZO.222 11 (and 22, 33, 


) 1 
pone Meee AA. ;. Ib 
Horse Head Spe b 

XX b 
Protox 
St. Toe Black Labe 1 
Gre Label 1 
Red Label 1 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide..... Ib. 


White—Zinc Oxide wee tee 


Fiorence Green Seal 


Red Seal 
| se Ib 
K x Ib. 
Kadox nd 72 It 
Protox 68 Ib 
) It 
1 et It 
White—Zinc Sulfide 
CEPDRONe ZO. ois 555.0005.6 cts 
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RUBBER 


@ = Annual A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR. 


vention : | ee INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 
BULLETIN 


FOR THE 


The only official world rubber statistics, R UB BER | NDUSTR Y 


published monthly by the Secretariat of 


SUCH AS: 20 SS 

TIRE FABRICS »« HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS « THREADS - SHEETINGS « LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 


Exclusive Subscription Agent Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 
in the U.S.A. 


the Rubber Study Group. 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


RUBBER AGE re 


osteo THOMASTON MILLS 


New York 19, N.Y. Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg 











ALCOGUM AN-10 


(SODIUM POLYACRYLATE) 


Serves the latex compounding industry both as stabilizer 
and thickener. 

ALCOGUM AN-!0 is a 10% solution, having a pH of 10. 
Provides more effective viscosity control of compounds even 
during prolonged storage, and greater dilutability through 
adequate stabilization. 

Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION [Bewhemmien 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Providence 3, R. |. 


Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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COLeRING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Yellow 


Benzidine Yellow ........ Ib. 
Cadmolith Yellow ee: lb. 
Chrome Yellow ... «Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Yellow 405... Ib. 
Iron Oxide, Pure ........ Ib. 
_—- Yellow (50 Ib. 

Rubber Veilow X-1940....1b. 
ar Sag DUM dina ys <ce.s Ib. 





PDS 
Toluidine Yellow 


ee eee - % 

Oximony Iron Oxide...... Ib. 

Ny Yellow M.B.......Ib. 
Yello 

GD. Dispersed ........- ib. 

Sid imere hh eae eee os Ib. 

Zinc” DY -ctiweeeetee eke Ib. 


” DISPERSING AGENTS 





EE wakecswieses « . Ib. 
NEY, BO ccc ees enccecre Ib. 
PE. aweans.cnquaesones Ib. 
Darvan No. 1 (and No. 2) lb. 
Fie a: ae Ib. 
Oe eee Ib. 
Emcol K-8300 (dms.).....Ib. 
Emulphor ON-870 ........ Ib. 
DE Naked in Goes cpaea vas Ib. 
OY eS ee a Ib. 
Igepal CO- 630 aaa OMEN Ib. 
TS rar Ib. 
LS") eer . .Ib. 
SS ere Ib. 
— c . lb. 
CB bw awe Sick owe - Ib. 

fees beach wewneedee Ib. 
Nekal k,n Ib. 
SER: Meine: aoa ee erin ees Ib 
a eee 
Oo | eer -Ib. 
— BOC smth what > 





women ) eee esse erersee Ib. 
IO. Navas hives ns cue Ib. 
BEE turov us coecckvesse Ib. 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 .......... Ib. 
Ee eS ae Ib. 
Oe Ib 
oS | ee Ib. 
Bunaweld Polymer No. 780. lb. 
SER TEEe va5as anes vhs si ; 
Car-Bel-Ex-A and B....... Ib. 
ee ree Ib. 
JL 1 eee Ib. 
7 =I: aren Ib. 
PR-162 Latex Extender. - gal. 
SENN \ovakciccs seas Ib. 
Synprowax .......... a Y 
DE. ‘ghisde«es oa ‘ Ib 


FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 
Carbonite tech Een Ib. 
Lionite eee, 
Pumice ...... er 
Aluminum Hydrate | aene Ib. 
Aluminum Silicate 
Marter White ......... ton 


Barium Carbonate (l.c.l.)..ton 95.5 


Barytes 
No. 1 Floated, White ton 
No. 2 Floated, Un- 


bleached .. tor 
No. 22 Barytes (c.1.) ton 
Foam A ar ; ton 
XIOR care tor 
Bentonite (c.l.) ... ; ton 
Argosite Clay (« | )....ton 
Bennett Clay (c.l.)..... ton 
SPV Volclay (c. r ¥ .ton 
White Hi-Gel ..... S lton 
See ere ton 
Calcium Carbonate 
Atomite cot D cvccess ton 
B.T. White » 1 (c.l.)..ton 
B.I. White NC 2 (c.l.). .tor 
B.I. White No. 390 .tor 


Blue Star XX 
— NC 
Calwhite 

Camel-Carb 
Camel-Tex 
Camel-Wite 


NE onc cWetncs ene 
MIBCO 2 ncccccccce ...ton 
NE Etec ick yo sick ton 5 
Keystone White ....... ton 
Oe eae ee . ton 
Lesamite (ell. errs ton 











S| 
1. 








io 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 
Calcium Carbonate (Cont'd) 








Pn ee ee ton 30.00 
i eee ton 35.00 
errr rre rere ton140.00 
| eee ton110.00 
ES S| ree ton 30.00 
Parecal 0 c+ ve 000505 008 S070 
See err ton110.00 
) Sete ton110.00 
RD Kecaa eon Seeiea ee ton120.00 
ae eee ton —— 
ees Cee ton 15.00 
SaowGake occccsesecces ton 17.00 
Super Multifex ....... ton160.00 
Surfex - ton 35.00 
SRIPCNED bccccersecces ton 33.00 
Witcarb Reg. ton 56.75 
K 6<és+s0eeess ton110.00 
RR. cee ewee ke eee anette ton120.00 
BGs ten chassnenene ves ton110.00 
Work White <<ccs.ss0 ton —— 

Calcium Silicate 
Silene EF ...... .ton120.00 

Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
Snow White Filler...... ton —— 

Calcium Sulfate, Lg igmone 
Terra Alba ee -ton 12.00 

Chalk Whiting (l. CL )sccccld. 150 
—— Paris Whiting....ton —— 

Ci 
amen CBG .c0s scsccus ton 
Alsilite (c.l.) .....ceee- ton 20.00 
Alsite (c.1.) ..-cccsees ton 
Aluminum Flake ......ton 23.50 
ON eS erry ton — 
oem — 20 — 

a eae” — 
th ae _ 
Catalpo (c.1.) — 
ChAmMOn: 2.00 ccc _— 

tol) Keeeae ont ce 
OT err ec tre —_— 
Dixie (cl. ) . — 
Franklin Clay" (el. ere 
Harwick Clays ........ ton 15.50 
ee een ton 
Kaolloid Clay (c.l. kee -ton —— 
McNamee (c.l.) . reo lton — 
POON  s daisrisesccns ton 
Pigment § cccecesses ton 23.50 
Pigment 33 ..ccccccces ton 
SS? 8 Pre ton —— 
Snobrite ...ccccces ...ton —— 
RE, - 254 d0< eee w tas ton —— 
Whitetex (c.l.) ........ ton —— 
Windsor Clay (c.l.)....ton —— 

Diatomaceous Earth ..... ton 30.00 
Kaylorite (c.l.) ........ ton —— 
EMONE. cciseeedexeecu ton —— 

Flock 
Cotton, white and colored. > 13 

Filfloc F 40-9000...... b. -—— 

Filfloc F 6000........ ib od 
ST EAE ton 110.00 
Rayon, bleached or dyed.lb.  .82 
Rayon, grey ........e0- Ib. 
RAy0,. HIOK o6.cccecans Ib. —— 
Solka-Floc (1. cl. } <axees Ib. .07 

Glue, Bone (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 18 

Leather, Shredded ........ Ib. .05 

Be re errr Ib. .03 
Indulin paid lenis are te hehe lb. 06 

Limestone, Pulverized ....ton 3.00 
Georgia Marble No. 10..ton —— 
Industrial Filler No. 100 ton —— 
Micro Velwa ...ccccses ton 49.00 
Velvet Filler, Superfine.ton - 

Magnesium Carbonate ....lb. .0950 
. & M Clearcarb...... Ib. 12 

Magnesium Oxide .. .....Ib. .05 

Magnesium Silicate (see Talc) 

Mica Resse Caw ee webeieainn Ib 01% 
AMINE * <.75 nn “eaaenien eee Ib. 0714 
Micro- Mic: ee 07% 
Mi ner: ite. (cl. ae enone ton 30.00 

€ sieges .07% 
Trigle. ‘A elles Pea oek Sens 
VerMpiCcUEte co cssvcces lb —— 
Wet Ground Biotite 

Lic Aree 06% 
Wet Ground’ Mica 

BOO Kies seeks Ib. .07 

a 
: GR ere ton —-—— 
ei ES BR ton - 
We MOA a ccssices ..ton —— 

Sawdust, Graded ........ ton 14.00 

OR ecu ss bese enw ton 16.00 
Dime Star .ccevsccecdes ton —— 

Slate, Powdered (l.c.l.)....ton 15.00 
Lo-Micron Slate Flour. .ib. —— 
No. 133 Slate Flour....ton —— 

Tale (Magnesium Silicate) 

Asbestol Regular ...... ton - 
Blue Star ...ccccccces ON —— 
a. Seer ee ..ton —— 
L. S. Silver ton 29.25 
N Mr Oe ton —— 
Ce ree ton —— 
WG, SORE aso aa Suecea en ton -—— 
Nytal PO esa ve'es wepaare ton — 

WM, ck sway aectrets ton - 
Sierra White ...... «Ott 25.75 
WOBPSTUMES .ccccescccece 2 + 


























- 35.00 
- 50.00 
-155.00 
-125.00 
- 45.00 
- 80.75 
-125.00 
-125.00 
-135.00 
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25.00 


- 9.50 
-140.00 
- 20.50 
- 14.40 
01 
- 33.00 
14,00 
- 45.00 
- 14.00 
- 30.00 


- 45.00 
35.00 
- 37.00 
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0814 


- 11.50 
« 13.50 
- 16 00 
- 35.00 
- 27.00 
- 20.60 
- 20.00 


wn 


04% 


4.55 


- 25.00 
- 23.00 
- 59.00 
- 34.25 
- 13.00 
- 70.60 
- 13.00 

25.00 
- 36.00 
- 30.75 
- 13.00 


I 16. 
Keystone (c. 1.) 


Stan.White 325 
Veroc (c.l.) 


l 
Colite Concentrate (dms.). ga 
Dag Dispersions No. 197.. 


ze Compound ........ . 5.13 
ic Emulsion No. 7...... ; aoe 


G 
Hawkeye Flake (divd.) . 
430 


reser SAP. Be cue aah a aa 
51 vas 


ws 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 





Walnut Shell Flour....... ton 45.00 11 
PEPE ton 63.00 -12 
Whiting, A ena +..-ton —— - 
itt eA ton —— - 10. 
Cc C 0 White 5 ae aacnee we —  - 19.00 
sg Marble No. 15.ton —— _ ~- 15.00 
(c.L.) 
(c.l.) 
York White R- (c.l.). eee i | 
Wood Flour ....scvccsss ton 24.00 - 48.00 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 2.10 - 
eer ey: al. 4.50 - 
, Orange Gum..... .1b. 40 - 
Rae Beet ds ee re gal. 1.45 
Chlorowax 70 ....... ~ 18 
es Scie eae Ib. 35% - 
Zine Borate B46P So cosas Ib. .1920 - 
Z A io Goatee arene 76% 
EE rer eee lb. —— - 
“oe 5. rarer Ib. —- 
sebetesseceeh —= 
5 hae aaiee Ib 3.50 « 
SEA Pre ere Ib. 
lb. - 
ee ela lb, —— 
Saeaie tn oe lb. a 
a eee ey ee . lb, — 
. lb. 46 82 
Gr anular Gh c =1.)...ton 89.00 - 94.00 








C a | Arar : BS 
= Mold Release A. ‘ 





Mold. Lubricant No. 72 














jischeeb ieee 2.50 - 
cian ens .26 - 
a ae .20 - 
ae 12 = 
i oNedS ene eae -00 ° 

42 

: .65 
No. 00 - 
Sree 253 -« 
oo - 
Orvus WA Paste” (dms.). > —_— - 
15.200 .. b. 25 is 

A re th 31 
Eek ene hene kee Kl Ib. 28 
Purity Flake (divd.)...... Ib. 11 - 
rey rer gal. 1.25 : 
Preeti er: al, - 
Rusco Mold Paste........ lb —— - 
Sericite (Lek) asses ..ton 65.00 - 
ORR A aaa me re Ib. 3.70 - 
Ib. 1.50 - 
Soaavel as sEeeN ewe hae Ib. 1.46 - 
(agueeuel eae Ib. 1.46 = 
ctiaen ethane lb — _ - 
~~, rf 26% - 


Uleo Mold Soap .........- Mm AZ 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Diglycol Stearate Neutral 


(and SE) (dms,).....1b —— - 
DS-50 paaaa eo eres lb —— - 

SS arin = a= : 
Extrud-o-Lube .........; — _ - 
G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. = ee 
Chips . a 3 144% - 

i and aie GR “(divd.)....Ib. 19% - 
Propylene Stearate (dms.)..lb. .68 - 
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THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 


A colloidal hydrated 
aluminum silicate. Re- 
inforcing agent for 
natural, synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber. 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS ¢ WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. I. 




















mae (JAILY cows 


to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 


66 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. 


ealuring 
“MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS 


Write for Free Trial Service 








RIDACTO 


“The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944" 


| For Use With— 
THIAZOLES e¢ THIURAMS e DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Advantages— 

% Flat Modulus GR-S 

% Balanced Vuleanization 
with Mixtures GR-S and 
Natural Rubber 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. 


P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey 


% Superior Heat Aging 
% Halts Natural Rubber 


Reversion 
% Safe Processing 








GUMMI UND ASBEST 


Covering the Rubber, Asbestos, and 
Synthetics Industries 
Read by all important plant personnel in more 
than 13 European countries . . . the Advertising 
Medium of all firms interested in rubber imports 
and exports. Send for sample copy and advertising 
rates. 


Annual Subscription (Including Postage) — $4.00 


Representative in U.S.A. and Canada: 
Frederic Popper, 993 Whittier Avenue, Akron 20, Ohio 


A. W. GENTNER VERLAG 
14a Stuttgart, Germany (American Zone) 
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“YY 
LZ MAGNESIUM OXIDES 
FOR NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 


pagenae e Has better acid 

uring 2! faorrnd 

yp : nce anti-scoren — 7 
vt 4 stoc ‘te @ Safer tv bis 

— die temperatures f Anca 

pee and wire covering 

. . . 

pace characteristics: 


MAGLITE- D* 
All the advantages of MAGLITE-M and with 
these added values. 
Easier incorporation into neoprene ® Greater 
bulking factor per cubic foot © Higher 
magnesium content. 
*Produtts of the Marine Magnesium Division of Merck & Co. 


Call on 


VY, The Tal 


€ House” 
NS. WHITTAKER YW, 


CLARK & 
DANIELS, INc. 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Need a personal copy of 


RUBBER AGE? 


Why not enter your own subscription now — 
today — and have a copy just for yourself, Rates 
are: 

$5.00 for 1 year in the U.S. 

$5.50 in Canada 

$6.00 - Foreign 


subscription to RUBBER AGE 


r one year starting with the next issue. 


[] Check enclosed Bill me 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
City and State 


Please check whether address is [] Company or [] Home. 























LUBRICANTS, 





Barium Stearate 
Calcium Stearate -- lb 
D.C. 4 Compound ........ Ib. 


200 Fluid....... ep 
Lubricant ... .gal 


D.C. 
Glycerized 
Glydag_ G 
Hydro-Zinc 
Latex-Lube 

(divd.) 





N.1 
Polyethylene Glycol | 
Rexanol hares 
Separex 
Stock-Lube 
Slab-Dip 
Wet-Zinc 
Zine Stear Seva Ib 
Z.S.D. Dispersion ae wae 


MOLD CLEANERS 





Actusol (divd.) .gal 
Alkon (divd.) ........... ib 
Metso Anhydrous wt 
Metso 99 §.. wt 
Metso 200 . ve e wt 
Metso Granular cwt 
Orvus Extra Granules. It 
Rubber-Sol << oo ee 
Sprex A.C. “(dlvd. Wet: lb 
PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Peptizer P-12 as 
Pepton 22 Plasticizer oe 
RPA 2 penny lb 
3 Ib 
BEE, vccnwssecesancs lb. 
ot aes lb. 
6 lb 
PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
AA (dms.) .. Pe 
i. SAPP Tree Ib. 
Adipol BCA (dms Ib 
BL eevneneew _ It 
10A , wes Ib 
ODY It 
American Pine Tar lb 
Arneel cave neeee ® 66 It 
Arolene 1980 (c.l.) . It 
Aromatic Plasticizer 
© +) er : Ib 
Aromatic Tar gal 


ME sis sino sae cree oh bee 


re eee «son 
Bayol D gal 
ere eve gal 
Beeswax, Ble ll 
ellow Re ] 
rn harm pibhaitins hi Ib. 


BRS 700 lt 
B.R 1 
Di cis Vee wa eisawas ve ease b 


Bunarex 


as i me AH cess sie eS 
No Sie eee cca ceith 


No. 210 hg b 
Burgundy Pitch | paral sites Ib 
Butac a hee ; . lt 
Butoxyethyl Diglycot Car 


honate 


Buty! Benzyl Seba 
Buty! Carbito] Perlargona 
C3} ee Sele cee 
Butyl Cellosolve | irg t 
1 , 


Roleate 


Butyl 
Buty! 


Butyl Stearate ims 

BWH-1 ax pastearel 

Cabflex DDA (dms Ib 
DDP (dms a It 
Di-BA (dms It 
Di-OA (dms } 
DIOP ¢ S 
Di OZ (dms 

Cabol 

Califlux 510, ee 


‘andelilla Wax, Prime Ib 
ioe Benzyl Sebacate a 
Carbowax 4000 (dms It 


Cartslite GIS ....ccsccveeDD 

816 .. Ib 
Carnauba Ww ix i 
Refined 
Yellow 
“astorwax 
elluflex (dms 
eresine Wax 
I 








Degras, Commor 
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46 


‘0410 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Phthalate 
Sebacate 


Dially 
Dibenzy! 
Dibutoxethy] 


Dibutyl Phthalate es see 
Dibuty! Sebacate ........Ib. 
Dicapryl Adipate cae siete 
1¢ Phthalate eee 
} Sebacate -Ib. 





Dic yc lohexy! halate 

thy S hthalate (t.c.). sais 

thylhexyl Phthalate 
« lb 
\ lb 
Phthalat Ib 
Sebacate Ib 
y \zelate wenn 
ty! Adipate (dms.).Ib 
yl Phthalate (t.c.).1b 
hyl Phthalate (.c.)..Ib. 
Sebacate .......lb. 


Phthalate 
y Seb it 
D.LO.P (dms.) a 
Dipolymer 
Dispersing 





are 
RMN cis ctaemaes- a Yl 
- Serer gal. 
20, 21. 22 and 25 cc 
Elastex ¥ Ib. 
0-B It 
DCHI ‘ It 
Emulphe I 71 ! 
Est Ib 
Ethox (dms.) Ib. 
Flexol B-400 Ib 
DO It 


3GO Ib. 
4,0 ..Ib 
SHP Ib. 
Tlexric P Ib. 
re err en: Ib. 
P-4( «lb. 


et OE iO me SS 
Fortes (6008) cccnccanescte 
Galex W-100 . » nee 
G. B. Light Process Oil 


Medium Process Oil....lb 
G. B. ‘eel Neu- 
trals : -gal. 
Gor Rite GP lb 
GEee! can ckwze Ib 
Harflex (dms Ib 
Herron-H.T. ..... ieee. 
ee, eres Ib. 
ee re Ib. 
_ a: eee eM 
No. 24 eer re 


HSC No. 13.... 
ne ee 


SS cea sankenwssens abe ae Ib. 
dD Ib. 


Indonex 632% 
341 3 


Kapsol bona neg ueeml 


Kenflex .. a i ae LI 
Kesscoflex (dms.).....1b 


dms.) steer eee lb 
ims.) . 


nt Geto 





KP 23 — 


Lanolin. Tech 
Lano 1 


2. Mercaptoethanol 


Methv! Laurate 
Methyl Oleate ....... — 
Methyl Stearate (« (dens. wee 
Montan W ( It 
Monten Wax. .s.ccsscas. st 
errr rer ee Ib 
MR g ms It 
Nata eee oes en ets Ib 
Nehony Resins (dms.)... Ib 
Neolene 210 (t.c.)........ Ib. 
BID SEL) cacvudaccosat Ib. 
A 3S rer Ib. 
hn. errr ors «Ib. 
Ne ac «Resins (dms.)....lt 
Neville Resins (dms.).... Ib. 
Nevindene Resins (dms.)..Ib 
Nevinol (dms ca Ib 
Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.)...Ib. 
SH CO oe vceceaanute Ib. 
15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)..Ib. 
o. 480 Oil Proof Resin. .Ib. 


(dms.)...1Ib. 


Sebacate ....Ib. 


Phthalate (dms. Ib. 
ht Ib 


(drums). Ib, 


Om H ww: 
Wh utd & oO 





4 Ret Nee 
NS 


v 


tad dd 
lam 


wun 





! 











07% 
42 
273 
21% 
41% 
3734 
74% 
4734 
47% 
.30% 
1 273 
1.2/%4 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Ohopex Q 10 (dms.) 
R9 (dms.) ...-cceeces 
QpalwaS ..cccccssecves 


Ortho-Nitrobipheny! 

Ozokerite Wax No. 64 
White 
Yellow 

Palm Oil ... 


Paradene Res sins 





ee 


(dms.)...1b. 


Para Flux (dms.). gal. 
DAG LOR cas xs . gal. 
Pars Lobe (.C.1.)..000005 Ib. 
a re eee Ib. 
Pepton 22 Plas ticizer. Ib 
Dike. vevsunenensthnceds Ib. 
Picco 10 (and 25)........ Ib 
75 (and 100) lb 
Piccocizer 30 wcciecsveces Ib. 
Piccolastic A (and B, C, 
Pans Scania eet adas Ib. 
Fi, FHF and FX......|b 
Behee . suvavwerenee sine es Ib. 
Piccolyte S Resins........lb 
opale Resins Ib. 
Piccoumaron Resins Ib 
Pigmentar Ib 
Pigmentaroil Ib 
eS Sear ree lb. 
Plasticizer 2286 .........- Ib. 
Plasticizer ODN ........-. Ib, 
Plasticizer SC... -.cccees Ib. 
Plasticizer W-13 ........- Ib. 
gS eee Ib. 
PEON OU) scadccaren ve Ib. 
Nae fa: aliei-a a ke ace ates lb 
520 lb. 
a Ib 
P lastogen pate muna eta Ib 
Plastolein 9050 (c.l.) Ib. 
WRN stati atk'o ada teb oh ace I 
MOG wes asib + niveeis Ib. 
9230 Ib. 
TEtE  dewew meewaeeneas Ib. 
| OPES ee ere. Ib. 
DORNER FOO. <0 <6 + an 
Poivciser 162 ..ccswceues Ib 
332 Ib 
ib er Ib 
Polyco 438 
Polymel C-130 ...cccecess ll 





Sans Oil C-255 (c.1.) gal. 
Propylene Stearate (dms.). .lb. 
PT € 7 Light Pine Oil 
01 Tar Oil (t.c., 
4 Tar (600 
n m gal 
PAUO4 oi wccsacvswoncsss Ib 
RePEEE. Sade voveavevaneen Ib. 
PE -c.cnencesegecenen Ib. 
Pe ol vaacenecocecos Ib. 
RNG a wacker wae Ib 
465 Resin ( dms. ) lb 
Resin 731-C ‘i cwt 
Resin ¢ 
Resinex ul 
L-4 1! 
Rex flex ll 
Rosin O il 
R.S.O. Softenir Oil iH 
Rubber b 
Rubt \ 
Santicizer B W 
E.1 Ib 
M-17 1 
No. 107 Ib 
No. 14 Ib 
No. 141 lly 
No. 160 Ib 
Sherolatum ai oo 
Softener No. 20 gal 
Staflex DBES I! 
DOS ] 
IXA | 
KA 4 NH 
Stanolind Petrolatum Ib 
Wax 3 es fs wb 
Staybelite Resin (dms.)..cwt 
Sunny South Rungunds 
Pitch cicdavenusnes Ib 
Sunny South ? ine Tar....It 
Sunny South Rosin Oil...gal 
W 


Superla ix 
Wax 
(c.1.) 


Syn Tac 
Synthetic 
Tar, Refined 
K-Tarnel NR 
Terpene A 


Revertant Oil.... 


TN cocks eden en oanay Ib. 
BE ns coliescaleweeen lb. 
Transphalt Resins Ib. 
Be ee AA Cer Ib. 
Tributyl Phosphate (dms.).Ib. 
Tricresyl Phosphate (t.c.)..1b 
Turgum § «lb 
Vanadiset A Perry, 
Vistac No. 1.....++. gal. 

gree cauee ed -Ib. 
Venceleme SO cscisedessan Ib. 
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35% - 
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.06% 
1925 - 


.046 
06 


‘38% 














07% 
2025 
.23 
.048 
13% 
82 
40 
13% 
13 
OS 2 
Q 
1815 
23% 
2 
0678 
0678 
09% 
26% 
37 
52 
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“RECLAIMED 
RUBBERS 


by JOHN M. BALL 


The Story of an 
American Raw Material 
PAA A AAAA AAA AAA AA AAA AAA AI AAA AAA AA AAA HK IO 


CONTENTS 


. Early History 
. Mitchell and the Acid 
Process 
3. Marks and the Alkali 
Process 
. Miscellaneous Reclaiming 
Process 
5. Companies and 
Associations 
. Serap Rubber 
. Manufacture 
. Properties and Uses 
9, Statistics 
10. World War II 
Epilogue: What of the Future? 
Bibliography 


6 x 9 in.—248 Pages—lIllustrated 
PA AAD AAD AAS AA SAA SSA NSA AI SSAA SASS S SINS SI SISA AIK 
“It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of 
the most competent historical studies of an 


American industry which has yet been pub- 
lished.” 


Penrose R. Hoopes in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


00 in United States 


50 in Other Countries 


PRICE es 
$5. 
(Add 3° Sales Tax for Copies sent to N.Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St. New York 19 


"USED FOR QVER 40 YRS. — 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY — 
THE ENGLISH MICA CO. 


STERLING BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN. 








TJIPETIR WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 


the outstanding material for 


GOLF BALL COVERS— 
HIGH FREQUENCY INSULATION—BELTING etc. 


again available in limited quantities 


for prices and details apply 


JACOBUS F. FRANK 
Repr. INDONESIAN GOVT. ESTATES 


120 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehal! 3-0663 














Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 
letized Oxide of Magnesia 
packed in Polyethylene 
Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


MAG N & Ss IA longer package life? 


Oxides and Carbonates Light and 
Heavy—Tech. and U. S. P. Quality 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principas Cities 


The French Rubber Journal f 


REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 


42, rue Scheffer, Paris 16, France 
Monthly Magazine established in 1924 
Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up 
to date on every problem of the day. 


Also monthly French and Foreign rub- 
ber bibliography. 


Subscription rate: 2700 Francs a year 
Price per copy: 300 Francs 


Free sample copy on request 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Witeteer JO cintccccces Ib. 31 
Dee cureessecekuasesees Ib. .21 
ee eer eee Ib. 23% 
300 . lb. .3534 
BES ass 3 aewOndwcne ses Ib. 36% 
BAe abe Cec wr se byes neues Ib. 47% 

Pg Gomneter ++.--ton 41.06 

vecense errr. ton 36.00 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Calcium Riconoleate ......Ib. 
Castor rocessed 





ES Rarer 27 
Refined (dms.) 3260 
Deisex 7 i scses . | 

Dg th tena banca ses oeeen -— 
BEE DEIR sine ysevecvse —— 
ES rrr —— 
Mill: PPTTTITIT TT TTT —_— - 
meee We. SIG... ccscscces Ib. 13% - 
eer I . 
PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 
Lchatadassseecsee Ib. .12% - 
omg eae Ib 1.24 == 
Ammonium Alginate ...... lb. —  - 
BEGOTTEN 0 cc sc cccccces lb. —— - 
— Bean Flour ........ lb. —— - 
ES fete fa ahe e's abe ke - ae 
Senter K-8300 (dms.) ca as = 
Ethylene Diamine 68%... .lb. 44 - 
Gum Arabic ....... .-.-lb, — 
Karaya Gum . aden 
Locust Bean Gum ........lb. — 
EE rr Ib. .0600 - 
Rex Compound No. 2801..lb. —— - 
= eee Ib. 50 - 
Me Seuaneuss seus suaee Ib —_— 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Amalgamator Z-4 .......... 
SS err lb. 45 
Mixed Crude .... . Ib. 17 
» Ee SRy A as «lb. 30 - 
No. 517 Re Ak encase gal. 114% 
ESS er ql. 22 - 
I wate Ib. 05% - 
ro Oil nt 28, 32)....gal. .33 
C- DO. Raed b cadgrens oS 5e gal. .25 - 
C33 gn -gal. - - 
C-42 ga 
Constic Soda—Flake 76% 
\ oe 2 Re ewt. - 
L iquid 50% (t.c.). .cwt. —— 
Solid 76% (c.l., dms. ) - cwt. 
Cresylic Acid (99-100%) .gal. .90 
FR ee gal. —— 
Dee Sera eciihnieewae vsawe gal 
Wishes Calcium ¢ ‘hloride 
77-80% ) ee .ton 
G. & Reclaiming Oil eee wea. 12 
epee sake aera gal. 10 
€D. SOT «... .gal. 18 
Gensol No. 6 (t.c.). -gal. —— 
Heavy Aromatic Naphtha gal. —— - 
LX-77 Reclaiming Solvent.gal. .21 


LX- 572 Reclaiming Oil. ..gal .27 


LX-777 Reclaiming Oil gal. .23 
Neo-Fat D-242 ..........lb 05% 
2 eee gal. 15 
PT 67 Light Pine Oil 

(dms.) . eee 
PT101 Pine Tar Oil 

(t.c., dma.) «.+ gal 3314 - 


Q Oil ; bas 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c.) gal. 


Reclaiming Oil 3186-G.. gal. 125 
Reclaiming Reagent No 
lS Ree yi 21 
R.P.A. No : It 
EL I rere lb. — 
Soda Ash (c.l., bags) cwt . 
NE RED os 0's eanoe eke gai. 20% 
merwent OFF 21.0... decccs gal. a 
Me svasrenees eat acws gal. 23 
Union Solvent 4060-0 . gal - - 
X-1 Resinous Oil eee .0210 - 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Cheanel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 ......... Ib. .0740 - 
ee Ib. .0740 - 
OS REG By OR ARE ren Ib. 0740 - 
Dixiedensed (and S)...... Ib. 0740 - 
HX Compact ® “ GER 740 - 
Kosmobile (and S).......- Ib 0740 - 
Bescremet TIPO -ccssieee Ib. 0740 - 
eee Ib. 0740 - 
Witco Disperso No. 6......1b. 0740 - 


Bed ink iad 


MM DuHe 


no 


wun w 





REINFOKCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Channe!, Medium Processing (MPC) (begs) 





Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib. 0740 - 
Continental A ..ccce.sccse > 0740 - 
eS: errr b. 0740 - 
Dixiedensed HM (and S- Pa 0740 - 
Huber Arrow TX........ Ib. 0740 - 
Kosmobile HM (and S- “ Ib. 0740 - 
Micronex Standard .......Ib. 0740 - 
Sphere 6 occacvecscvsocs Ib. 0740 - 
i eee eee Ib. 0740 - 
Witco Disperso No. 1..... Ib. 0748 
Chennel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 
Atlantic EPC E-42 .0740 - 
Continental AA .... 0740 - 
CyeBes 77 .cvcscccedcocs 0740 - 
Dixiedensed 77 .......... 0746 - 
ee SE ere 0740 - 
Micronex W-6 ........++- 0740 - 
BOM Doc ndb.cevcees- 0746 - 
BOOS TE ccacecspevsavess ; 0740 
Witco apes No, 12....Ib. 0740 - 
WEE éxcueeries cake ees Ib. 0748 - 
Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Continental R-40 ........ Ib. 1800 - 
Dixie $ Destiess. ...605..0% Ib. 1200 
IE aah 0-500% 5 8% Ib. 2300 
Kosmink Dustless ........ lb. 1200 
Kosmos Voltex ..........Ib. 2300 
Beer Cou sscvcecesen Ib. 1400 
memeten £ cicccccuseccns Ib. .1200 - 
Spheror. N ..ccsessecseee Ib. 2500 - 
WHEE 6-<ecaeeeh oRataee ee lb. 2300 - 


Conductive Furnace Black (CFB) (bags) 


Avompes: 118. ..vccccessseces Ib. .0890 - 
Shawinigan Acetylene 

Black 1700 - 
Vulcan C .1100 - 





Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


SCE Pe Ib. -0600 - 
Coeer: D0 sc. -cscccesstsus .0600 - 
ee res Ib. .0600 - 
MEE pcs 50s seonts Ib. .0600 

5 eee Ib. 0600 

ee eS reroee: Ib. 0600 - 
BORE BO csivkcsvescece Ib. 0600 - 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


Sterling V .0500 - 


Furnece, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


Collocarb 
Continex HMF 
Croflex 40 
Dixie 40 
Kosmos 40 
Modulex 
Statex 93 
930 





.0500 - 
.0450 - 
.0450 - 
0450 - 
0450 - 
0500 - 
0450 - 


-0650 - 
.0650 - 


Statex B 
Sterling 99 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Aromex OT ere og .0790 - 
oyh we ae ee a .0790 - 
Continex HAF .......... Ib. .0790 - 
oe er Ib. -0790 - 
RE ro Ib. .0790 - 
ar re Ib. .0790 - 
Patek © scccccccccest Ib. 0790 
a Re rec Ib. 0790 - 
WE: B vacpeciceauwees ee Ib. 0790 - 


Furnace, Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 


Aromex | ee Ib. .1100 - 
ee PO Xa46 80% 5 la vay: .1100 - 
eer are Ib .1100 - 
Philblack S. acs ssonboey sae .1350 

NO BOS) sc ccmere te aues Ib. .1100 - 
WEIRD cacti denn iene Ib 1350 - 


.2400 
.1900 
3000 
.1900 
.3000 
.1850 
.1650 
.2900 
.3000 


-1290 


.2600 
.1530 


-1000 
-100 


-1000 
-1000 
-1000 
-1000 


.0900 


-0800 
0850 
0850 
.0850 
0850 
.0900 
0850 
.0850 
0850 
.0850 
.0900 


0850 


50 
75 
75 
75 
90 





REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate 
(ISAF) (bags) 


cc eer rere ree Ib. 1100 - 
i a eee ree Ib. -1100 - 
Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 
VO ces vdinies stern Ib. .1800 - 
Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 
WES SRR a6k Sie carcanes lb ——- - 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (begs) 
Shelibiack © ...ccecrcorves lb —— - 
Stetting FT cc ccccccsess lb. — - 
EE MES be eens oaks lb —— - 
Tees (61) ova vc cnes's lb. —— - 
Thermax, Stainless (c.l.)..lb. —— - 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 
Hi-Sil 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
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.1500 
-1530 


2230 


0550 


Angelo Shellac ..........lb. .40 - 50 
Darex C eye mer No. 3... .Ib .47 ~ 
ML) cuaaet tenses bases ks Ib .42 44 
MOO Noe acanewees® ee 42 44 
ous Copolymer Latex 
No. 3-L (and X34L) ..lb. .36% - = .39 
Durez 12687 (and 12707) - tb — -  .37 
Peek TSGEe . .caccetecess b. —— - .29% 
Good-Rite Resin 50 ...... Ib. .42 - .44 
OE ER ror ee Ib. 31% 32% 
ee errr Ib. .43 - 144 
Lampblack ..c.ccccesesoes Ib. 12 
Marbon S and S-1. _— A - 
re Ib .42 - .49 
Re rrr rrr: = 42 - .49 
Pliolite Latex 150 ........ 44 45 
Pliolite Resin- Rub ber Mince 
ee Terr Ib. .35 50 
PUD. Bee oes ckesscncws oo + 1 
Pliolite S3, S6, “and S6B. 43 .44 
Polyco 220) tb 18% - 19% 
oS ere ton 120.00 -140.00 
RETARDERS 
oa Boy Normasal - z} 
SAS - 3 
el ‘1183 - 74 
Retarder ASA - we 
Retarder PD . ae 
Retarder W -  .45 
IEE © sos se neces ences - 50 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
EF Se Serer rrr ton 38.00 ~- 40.00 
Black Diamond ...... ..ton 38.00 - 40.00 
DOMED: 6 5 cha cons savean ton 47.00 - 54.00 
Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.)....ton 37.00 - 38.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.).ton 46.50 48.50 
Hitren: PRG vecesseccss n— ~- 45.00 
Mineral Rubber, ane oeet ton 42.50 ~- 44.50 
ee eee ...«..ton 35.00 - 46.00 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 
errr rere eee Ib. .29 : 36 
ee OPEC ocr ee Ib. -1220 - -2200 
err ..Ib. 1570 - 2680 
WUE a eucncViaseueeeg en Ib. .1480 - 2560 
Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 
G.B. Asphaltenes ........ Ib .06 06% 
eT ae eee Ib 09 11 
Resin No. 1098 (drums)... Ib. —_—-- .62 
FS PS pei eis a ae I 46% 49% 
SOLVENTS 
Acetone (divd.) ..........]b. 10% - 11% 
American Dipentine gal 44% - .68 
American Pine Qil...... gal. 75% - 95% 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t.c.)gal. —— - 18 
Naphthol Spirits -+.-gal. —— 18 
Mineral Spirits ..gal —— - .16 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)..gal. —— one 
Sele A (66) 605-05: -gal. —— 25% 
Solv A-80 (t.c.) ..gal. — .30% 
Soly B ge Ae os — .29 
Solv B-90 (t.c.). -gal, —— .32 
Solv D (t.c.). -gal. —— 30% 
SES 'i5.gg a's. ere nee wa ore gal. —— - 2914 
MG Os php waawes -gal. —— 30% 
Solv F-80 .. ..gal, —— 344 
Special Nap htholite (t.c )gal — i - 17 
Special Textile 
Spirits .. wees gal, —— 18 
Super N:z aphtholite eee gal, —— one 
Textile Spirits (t.c.)...gal. —— 18 
Amyl Chlorides, Mixed 
(Lc.l.) (drums) ..Ib, .09% - 10% 


1953 











Make it the Biggest Bonus ever— 
Give it in U.S. Savings Bonds 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 companies 
that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know what your 
employees think of Savings Bonds—they spell it out for 
you every month in their Savings Bond allotments. 

If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are won- 
dering whether your people would like to receive their 
bonus in Bonds. here are a few significant facts: 

—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes —8.000,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000.000 in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

—the ranks of Payroll Savers are growing: On June 
30th sales of $25 and $50 Savings Bonds. the sizes 
purchased chiefly by Payroll Savers. were 6% and 
9% higher than in the corresponding period of 
1952. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: 75% of the 
$7.400.000.000 Series E Bonds which had mature | 
up to June 30. 1953, were being retained by thet: 
owners beyond maturity under the automatic ex- 
tension program. 


—on June 30. 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals —totalec 
$36.048.000,000, a new high. 


It costs no more to give your Christmas Bonus in Savings 
Bonds. To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not provide 
the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar Savings 
Bond looks bigger and better than a check for $75. Make 
this a merrier Christmas for every employee. Give the gift 
that keeps on g:ving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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SOLVENTS (Cont'd) STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) VULCANIZING AGENTS 
i, eee . 48 I t Stear: oh oh rane 62 67 Selenium 
N 















Buty Acetate (t.c.) ; t Me chee hic e-eixsce lb 4 ; ? , : 2 ee 
Butyl Aicohol Ae Ib S ‘ : a 3034 . ey Vandex poe eaep see =. Mrs 
Secondary (dlvd.) 1 PORN TE. ones bees eoen Ib 39 3( 4 
Tertiary (dlvd.) ; It ; XI . ecnl&a wae ee r 7( 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.... .1! 5 s G see aaa Ib. .85 5 Sultur 
Carbon Tetrachloride one S14 ; 7 reer rere 1.25 "i . 
ET se a Nes gal 37 43 Stabilizer No. 3 Ib 2. Blackbird (c.l.) ........cwt. ——- + 2.85 
Cosol 2 Tee Se 42 3 48 Stabilizer No. 42......... Ib. 85 Cloud arr eee 3.0 
( yclohexane gal 7 - Sta r No. 52 a * 2.05 Crystex. .. ee 19% 2 
Cyclohexanone Ib 25 oe Ma SOR ....3- kh = ; 35 Darex Dispersed Sulfur...ll 14 : 16 
Diacetone, ail (dlvd.) we gen .2. se . 85 pew A GY i env cece ctu - 2.4¢ 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.)..1b 3 5 to! er - 90 Dispersed Sulfur ........lb 14 . 16 
Formal (dms.) ....... | 2934 - 31% Ree Ib. 70 Insoluble Sulfur 60 .......Ib. 122 - 13 
Dichloropentane , It 4 434 > n Silicat - ii eek cwt 1.0¢ 25 Ko-Blend IS pretee . Ib .38 
PNR, ttoyneyccnnsheis gal. 30 42 steluMarr CE-34 2.606555 Ib. - 65 Mist (Wettable) * cwt : +.00 
Beatowean Gi os cecee Ib 28 41 Stabilizer ( ‘H20 (seusesiae - 65 Spider ........+26.++++.cwt 3.00 
Heptanes (t.c.) . wr 17 a Sta ilizer E6B ....... ib —— - 95 Star (Ch) seeeeee oe. e cw 3.25 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol Sa 228 lizer E-49 ..........lb. —— - .60 Sulfasan R .. eeeeeee el 1.50 
eee SE Ee gal. 17 22 bil lizer E-98 .......... Ib — - 55 lire Ck Serr eee 2.40 
Isopropyl Alcohol, Ref. 99° ilizer G-1 Ib. 1.25 - 1,40 lube eee eterna cwt a > J.0d 
(divd.) . gal ri PRE Feros Re Ib. 85 R 89 Vultac 2 ......seeeeeeee ebb 47 - 74 
Ether, Ref. (divd.). It s Stabilizer JC) 2° cane 63 er It ’ ; 78 
Mersol ....... gal 33 : 79 NS, is is hare haan 0:08 lb. - . 60 
Mesity! Oxide vd.)....lb 3 ; Stabilizer OM-10 ..... Th - 265 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. Stabilizer OM-IS . + etb 3.55 Tellurium 
OE eee 54% - 72% Stabilizer BREST Ib. - 48 ae 7 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone oh 4 Stabilizer V-1 x Se hie a Ib. - 2 42 DE “iwhasc stan ee. Ib. — - 2.50 
Ib. - 1.00 


Methy! 1 Stabilizer VL-3 ...... . .lb. 
et aoe 6 Stabilizer V-7936 oes Ib. 





divd.) 
N-5 estan “Sy ee een | 4 Statlex ¢ as 1.20 WETTING AGENTS 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.)......gal 14% OXMA tree sees + Ib ) 

N-7 Hexanes (t.c.).......gal. - 38% oe St een Ib. —— - .65 Advawet No. 10 ......... lb. —— -  .20 
ORE 5d 4 ne ace Oak ae gal 44% - .68 Stayrite i ‘ Ib, 32 37 ES > RP rr erng Gey Ib. - — - 48 
Petrolene (t.c.) ........-gal - +  .13125 P-1¢ . + Ib. 39 +4 Aerosol 18 ..............lb. —— - .40 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined. .Ib +4 1.0 9 Ib 53 57 Me -6ba nan nand Vaeulie cee Ib. 1.00 1.25 
Mixed . ae * 34 Z cee Ib 37 42 Oe prev ere ih. 1:00 - 1.35 
Proprietary Solvent (dms.)gal 22 A sth: 140 44 OT 70%: Cledt...oceca Ib. 80 1.00 
PT 150 Pine Solvent 5 eae ee 35 +0) OT 100%... .cocax sa awa Ib. 1.00 1.50 
(dms.) . 1 yk ale 14 70 Pe 7 Alrosol (dms.) ...... ..lb—— - .40 
Pyridine, Refined as | 1.15 80 ; plete . lb. 70 AMOOPOTER occ. cccccss ...lb— - 18 
ESE ee ae Ib 60 1.45 aA . . . . «lb 70 Ce a eee . lb 3 - .38 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.) et ea me F Wouter ca cvs scuwns ses Ib 33 - ws 3 Kk, 2 eae Ib 60 - .72 
POS rr gal. —— 11875 Tete e teen eee ee eeees Ib 67500 + 77 Aresket 240 ..... -..seelb, 30 - «38 
Skellysolve B (Hexanes) 8 Se rer eos ih. 90 = 92 hk Rarer 60 - .72 
(t.c.) ra ga g D. sce ecewets eee enee Ib. 5 70 Aresklene 375 ... ] 42 > 
C (Heptanes) (t.c.) gal Armacs .29 .76 
E (Octanes) (t.c.)....gal t STIFFENING AGENTS Arquads 21-6! 
R (Solvent Naphtha) gal ip : E i. Emcol 5100 (dms.) l - - .37 
Solvent, Crude, Light... .gal 19 8 Calico S.A. ... oka .85 - 88 Shoe SOGOU) 6.0% ba00% lb. — - .40 
Etho-chemicals ...........1b. 34 : .80 


Solvesso 100 (t.c.) ...... lL — =- .28 
olvesso (t.c.) ga Kessco E-122 (dims.) +4 ee 





cee MED. 20> seoneweee gal. —— - .28 oP gy “sees “ 
Sunny South Dipentine. ..gal 4414 - 68 venaduapenpeetidianamaied Kreelon 4G (bags).....-..Ib.  .132 = 6155 
Sunny South Pine Oil... .gal. 75% - 95% Allied AA-1177 . see elb 15 16 8G (dms.) ...... reves Tb 28-30 
i ere .. gal 1140 - —.1600 Antisol ...... sccrce-ceeld, — - Lecithin -.+---eeeeeeess Ib. 1S) = TT 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. ——_—--~—sSCi«iwéc28 Antisun soe . oo ell 2 Modicol N reves ll alia > 686 
Toluol (t.c.) eis a aed - 45 Heliozone . sees e+e eld. 26 > 5 . eee Ib IU 31 
rrichlorethane ..lb 11% - 13% NB( panes +h ete cone sceee Orvus Extra Granules I l p le 
Triglycol Dich! oride (dms.).1b 63 64 Sunolite 5 Saigine Seago | me srl, ae Nekal NS .......+.+.+++-Ib. - 28 
‘ Thinner 1 ’ 183 a a ok eee rere | 25 26 Nopco 1086-A . Ib 39 7 40 
ae § Imp. . ot oe ioe b 25 26 1187 x oeceee oll 5 + «16 

ga . Ir OME SF 2 ‘ ) PR” voce stealnesa sas wees Ib. 323 » ee 

Ca ial 173 GK 5.02 ccteten aces . lb. $2 s 54 Pluronic L-62 os Ib 38 42 

2.50-W Wi-Flash ........ gal fe 41 Selapen Gel .sccecesvoes Ib - 13 
_ s S Santoinerse : a oe cee 05 

Xylol votes eeeeees gal. = Sa SURACE ACTIVE AGENTS S hoe 7: . = 
Aquarex D Re eee 78 ayer a yp eee i is 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins) -* ot Rb a Pa Ib. — - 33 SF Con cree ° 1 a 30 
ag : 94 § ae Chane as ) 2 —— 

Advastab No. 21..........]b - 1.08 NS ; SARE bb baa c 60 ES eA ny Ib. —— : 25 

Bar T Ih Ri “a... as . 50 Eh a rere Ib. 50 - .7@ 

es ee ee *" Tergitol 4 (dms., dlvd.)...Ib 3 eC 


Barium Stearate 7 +. WAO WER Er 25 T 
lel 7 (dms., dlvd.) I! 43 .44 





Basic Silicate White Lead. Il 1734 834 Emulphor EL-620 ........1b 39 , 
Bunatak Polymer No. 780. .Ib . 04 Igepal CO-730 . coe 36 O8 (dms., divd.)........1b 30 ° 31 
Se Sper 35 CO-850 ; Ib "38 P28 (dms., divd.)......lb. .18% - .19 
BVS : pall 7 CO-88 f we ei 20 Trenamine W- 30 ....- lb —— BS 
Cadmium Stearate | { $4 gepon CN-42 . ; tt 5 iC ere eee — - .17% 
Calcium Stearate I 4() T.7 Agee ee 5 Wetsit Con ‘ ! 25 . .28 
Dutch Boy DS-207 Ik 54 
iu:nb-O-Sil A It 2934 
- Ib 3 TACKIFIERS MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
ies Axcco 620-328. .. 3005-500 bie (20-2 GI : 
Dytha ou + 716 Me th 18 : 19 PUURROR NE 56 6 di ewes Ib — 31 
Ferro 0 (dms It A 8 104 oa . nS CASS rae "16 15 Aquasperse ae h 11 
rT face ) > + A Galex  (Grumta). « jeivesses Ib, .15% - .19% Arccopel W-18 . st t Sy 
ties * : lr ol H-30 ae eae <aaee ee fs Copper Inhibitor X-872-L. .1b 2.01 
ims.) ( Koresit vest ’S D-Tac Ib ot ae 
L 1 Rub PIR. oc0s sky em ed : _ se Dat Mason edi 2 "i a 
S41A yrs ) . ae Nilox. C wees a - - 14 30 2-Ethylhexanol adhe I 2734 - 29:34 
620 (des. ) ' Resin \ a i . 23 Fura-Tone Resin 1226 Ib. 41 - .43 
700 (dms.) . 1 2 Q Rutenck wrreTervT? Tae » — - 2h Gen-Taec Resin ; It 42 
ddme i" : MYMHEMOL wwe ccc cscs cesecces ) od 4 ’ 9 . 
1) (dms.) It t 7§ Tackifier 1041-21 ........1b 17 lage os 5 
09 (dma 1} ‘ Wistes Mo: Vou ss si cesed gal. 00 1.21 Nullapon BF-12 b 20 
> : 1} , 42 A i Liscece-s ee 21% - .22% BF-13 lb 2¢ 
“< . fee AOL) wancscecscaeee - 14.75 BF-78 I 6 


931 (dms.) Ib 5 
1820 (dms Ih ) ( Para Resin 2457 .... a 04 : 04% 
Harshaw 1-V-3 «6... ....-1 1 53 THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) apace eahe a 


1-\ ; ‘ A : 8° 
2-V-4 at Sar et ae 1,29 Alcogum AN-6 ..........lb. —— -  .0S Pigmented Filmite (dlvd.) . Ib - 16% 
2.V-7 ; Ib. 1.24 1.34 WE ovatereccht essen lb —— - .08K Resorcin, Tech - .. lb 77 78! 
V-3 | +4 1.59 Betanol (drums) ......... lb ——- - .270 Rio Resin rrr re Ib. 60 62 
5-V-1 It { rT Emulsorex No. 3 Siteigites ..--lb, —— = - «3S Rongalite CX : Il 24 
5-V-2 een conte 44 59 Good-Rite K-702 ere re 3414 - .35 She F 1 +9 91 
7-V1 é It 5 K-704 schcls tak Oe :¢ ee? So ggleeaeeeeet aes “ e ey, 
7.2 1 1 Ts K.7 Ib *4 29 F-445 ee iS lee a 7 17% 
45 a lee 1.13 R707 iebhemecot.: Gaee ¢ SaeeeS PRE ee Or eae 118% 
ar twas 3 2 vaeetee nace ehemne” Ses 2 N Ue Rete | a AE 18% 
Se eae I SS ae er er lb. ) - 30 T } 12 ai, 
gs K.7 It 5 Oe hee aes 18 - 18% 
9.V-1 . Sooke it 89 ) Medicol VD Say Ib 1334 1434 seme Mest BAS e566 +e SS + eee 
9.7.2 o. re a Vi : Ih 13% - 143 | are Sees - 1.50 
LL EER ) 1.05 Poly. oe: eee ait 15 et Synpep a eaips ee chs ee 4 CO 
128-V. eo eee: 1.01 296 ND vbiavs scraps comin Gols 16 Thiokol LP-2 ............1b, 96 + 1.06 
Lead Ste arate No. 102. .1 3 34 53 Ib 15 1¢ _LP-3 sates eee 96 - 1.06 
Lead Stearate, Precip.....lb. (3 14 Pronylene Laurate (dms.)..Ib. .57  - _.67 Pysonite .....+seseeee---tb. 24 = 2434 
Fuse hadnwa ! 37 Sodium Silicates ..... cwt 1.00 - §.25 Vanfre Raat ee - 3.00 
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-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —~ 


RATES; 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 


10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
15¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge. 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. | 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SS, SS So ee Sy SS) 
Copy for January, 1954, issue, must be received by Monday, January 4th 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 








PRODUCTION desires new connections 
Production Manager for mechanical rub 
My knowledge of the industry is 
Address Box 818-P, RuspBer 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Capable as Technical Director or 
ber goods and sponge rubber products. 
practical and technical. University educated. 


Compounding, 
work 


LATEX CHEMIST, over 12 
dipping and coating. Special interest in 
Address Box 815-P, Rupsper AGE 


years in responsible position 
research and development 


EXECUTIVE RUBBER ENGINEER-CHEMIST. Several years top 
level experience in plant management, research and development, compound 
ing, technical service, and production of mechanical molded and extruded 
goods. PhD in chemistry. Available immediately for administrative position 
in either Laboratory or production. Knows plastics. Minimum salary 
$10,000.00, Address Box 819-P, Ruspper AGE 


CHEMIST—Experienced in laboratory development, 
synthetic latex as applied 
foreign employment 


LATEX 
service and production of natural and 
textile field. Can relocate and will accept 


graduate. Address Box 811-P, RuBper Act 


MANAGER. Graduate chemical engi 
vears technical-compounding ex 


GENERAL MANAGER-PLANT 
eer with 10 years management and 16 
perience in mechanical goods is interested in a change which offers toy 
management opportunities. Reliable, responsible, and experienced in_ all 
phases of plant management, industrial relations, ete. Address Box 817-P, 
Rupper AGe. 


Experienced in small business management, sales and broad _ technical 
work. Specialized in large and small plant product development, productior 
problems, etc., primarily rubber field. Age 39. Prefer warm climate, for 


eign considered. Address Box 820-P, Rupper AGE 


‘ 
: 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


Major Ohio tire manufacturer seeking outstanding engineer 
with definite interest in development work. Prefer young 
aggressive graduate with three to five years industrial ex- 
perience. Applicant desired should have creative ability 
and capable of carrying project work to completion. This 
position offers qualified man exceptional opportunities. In 
reply state age, education, experience and salary expected. 
Address Box 802-W, RUBBER AGE. 


SIISSSASSSSSASASSSSSSS A 





LARGE RUBBER HOSE MANUFACTURER 


Great Lake: Area, has excellent opportunity for young man with 
experience in technica! and factory hose sales department of 
rubber goods manufacturer. Salary $4,800 to $6,000 plus moving 
expenses. Retirement, insurance and family hospitalization bene- 
fits. Explain qualifications fully, enclosing recent picture which will 
be returned; confidential. Address Box 807-W, RUBBER AGE. 











HELP WANTED 








CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms’ 
An active, confidential service! 
Interview at your convenience! 


“Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


EMPLOYMENT COUNCIL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIL, FI 6-2107 











RUBBER SUPERVISOR with experience on molded rubber products 
Good opportunity for high grade man with ability, knowledge of molding 
nd able to assume responsibility. Midwest location. Address Box 806-W 
AGE. 


an 
RvuBBER 
TAPE CHEMIST or ENGINEER. Opportunity for research 
for new plant in south. Give full information 
Address Box 810-W, Rupper Ace. 


WANTED 
and development supervisor 
in first letter in own handwriting. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER—openings available for young men who 
really want to grow with an expanding organization. Development work 
on very interesting products. Mechanical goods, all types of synthetic 
rubber and plastics. We want men who have had a few years well 
rounded experience, who have imagination and ambition. State all par- 
ticulars. Enclose a picture if possible. Address Box 812-W, RUBBER 
AGE 


Wanted continued in next column— 


Help 





el OO OOO OO OO OO EEE ETF 


SOLING CHEMIST 


Several years’ background in development and 
production of soling stocks. Excellent oppor- 


tunity. Address Box 814-W, RUBBER AGE. 


acti i th ti i lt tl ll lal 











MACHINE DESIGNER 


If you are a qualified design engineer interested in 
development work on tire machinery and rubber 
processing equipment, we have an attractive position 
and would like to consider your application. We want 
a man with inventive turn of mind as the problems 
cover complex machinery to reduce manual opera- 
tions. A real position with a real future. State age, 
experience and salary demand. Address Box 803-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 














PLASTICS: 


RUBBERS: UNCURED COMPOUNDS © SCORCHED STOCKS 
ALL TYPES OF FACTORY WASTE FOR RECLAIMING PURPOSES 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
1-23 JABEZ ST. NEWARK 5, N. J. 


POLYETHYLENE 


e VINYL ¢ STYRENE 


ACETATE ¢ BUTYRATE 


EXTRUSION 
AND moLoIN 
COmPOUND® 
ime 
RINDIN 
PELLETIZING 





TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 








EXPERIENCE 














permanently 
flexible 


lead-free 


“CAROLITE” LAQUERS 


RUBBER, FABRICS, LEATHER, PAPER 


Contain no plasticizers that will be lost by vola- 
tilization or extraction. 


Resistant to gasoline, alcohols, acids, alkalies; and 
vegetable and animal oils and greases. 


Century Products Company 


Detroit 4, Mich. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER is seeking additional clients on consulting 
basis or for individual jobs, 18 years experience specializing in Foam 
Rubber-Plants, designing, layout and products. Address Box 813-B, RuBBER 
GE. 


Approximately 6,500 sq. feet or move available in Boston area. Heated, 
sprinklered, concrete floor, good labor supply, fluorescent lights, 220-3 
phase power. Attractive propositi¢ m for progressive extruder needing low 
cost vinyl and polyethylene scrap. Address Box 816-B, Rupsper AGE 


CUSTOM MIXING, GRINDING and DISPERSION. Production time 
ave ail: ible on Rotary Cutters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with 
attached filtering mediums. At your service—the technical know-how and 
completely eauioped control laboratory. ADHESIVES & COATING SPE. 
CIALTIES, INC., Bldg. #22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 














TES TED 1s TRUSTED 


DUPONT 
ABRADER 
One of the many *Scott 
Testers for ''World-Stand- 
ard" testing of rubber, tex- 





tiles, paper, plastics, wire, 
plywood, up to | ton ten- 





sile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 


*Trademark 


EXTRUSION and PRINTING 
Aluminum, Papers, and 


COATING, LAMINATION, 
Rubbers, Plastic ., Thermosets and Latex. 
Textiles. Devek errr 4 r¢ ager and Marketing. At present 
Chemical Director AA AILABLE FOR ONE OR 
TWO DAYS PER WEE K on P hes RM ANENT BASIS. Individual 
development or general supervision or special situations. Address 
Box 798 B, RupBer AGE 














oye and 
plasticizers 












for rubber / from the pine tree 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
(( Gg NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Americas — Rockefeller Center, 1270 Ave.of the Americas, New York 20 
SS ? 


ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
ex Send for "Pine Tree Products" Booklet 
Oe, 


PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


e ATTRACTIVE 


e NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
-ATGLEN, PA. 





















—_— 


AVAILABLE MONTHLY SUPPLY APPROX- 
IMATELY 30,000 LB. VINYL SCRAP SLABS. 
YEAR ROUND PROPOSITION. 


Address Box 809-B, RUBBER AGE. 


re 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING 
BLACK » WHITE - COLORS 


Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 


ABC RUBBER CO. 


1451 South Sangamon St. Chicago 8, lilinois 
Telephone: TAylor 9-0644 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 























Custom 
ee 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Rubber mills, calendars, mixers, Banbury’ mixers, extruders, 
grinders, cutters, hydraulic presses, injection molding machines, Consolidated 
» 3 


Products Co. Inc., 14-17 Park Row, New York 38, N. 


WANTED: Rubber machinery including Banbury mixers, heavy duty 
mixers, calendars, rubber rolls and mixers, extruders, grinders and cut 
ters, hydraulic equipment, rotary and vacuum shelf dryers, injection mold 
ing machines. Will consider now operating or shut down plant. P. O. Box 
1351, Church Street Station, New York 8, N. Y. 





WANTED: Used Mechanical Convection Laboratory Oven of approximate 
inside dimensions, 19” width, 14” depth, 19” height. Advise make, tempera 
ture range, price, etc. Also used Tensil Tester for textiles, Advise detail 
Address Box 804-E, Rupser AGE 


WANTED: 500 G.P.M. Pump, electric driven, horizontal shaft for cold 
water at 75 P. S. I. Also 9000 or 10,000 gal. pressure tank, 100 P. S. I 
test. Must be in good condition and within 500 miles. Nichols Engineer- 
ing, Inc., 479 Ferry Blvd., Stratford, Conn. 


Used mill, good condition, approximately 


Within 400 miles New York 


Wanted by manufacturer. 
x 50” complete with drive and motor. 
lress Box 823-E, Rupeer Act 
by small rubber manufacturer, #2 extruder and Scott Tensile 
hine Address Box 821-E, Rupsper AGt 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
a down-acting ram 34” dia. x 14” stroke, 48” 
” x 42” bed area 
ng, 500/1500 Tons, completely self-contained with contr 
1utomatic operation, suitable for compression and 
Tons, 48” x 48” steam platens, 2 openings, 4 rams 
; stroke, approx. 15” per opening 
Wi atson-Sti Ilman, 100 Tons, down-acting ram 11%” x 912” x 6’ 
x 20” hed, 24” DLO, self-contained, 15HP MD Vickers 
Unit PRACTICALLY NEW 
Watson-Stillman, 100 Tons, 1134’ atens, 22%” DLO, ran 
dia. x 15” stroke, complete with 3 HP MD _~ m 
HPM, 100 Tons, 18” x 18” Platen Area, ram 8” dia. x 18” stroke, 
DLO, Steel Cylinder—4000 PSI 
Burroughs, down-acting, 1712” x 17” electric-heated platens 
ten ram—8” dia. x 10” stroke, complete with 7 HP MD Oil 


uP 'M, 35 Tons, down-acting ram 6” dia. x 6” stroke, 15” DLO, 
ed area, self-contained 
i as Laboratory Press, 12 Tons, Hand Oper ated, 8” x &” electrically 
heated platens i Ww 
Denison, 4 Tons, Model FH4-CO1, down-acting ram—3”'4 
stroke, ix” DLO, bed 22” x 14”, 8%” throat, complete with 
Pump, time delay control, all valves, piping, gauges, controls 
slightly used, 2 units still in original crates 
1 t dard Machinery Co. #14 Toggle Press, 150 Tons, platen are 
3a", ” DLO, 3%4” Stroke, arranged for Motor Drive, practically new 
Also Plasti s & Rubber Extruders, Mills ~ aie Grinders, Inje 
Molding Machines; Pumps, Valves, Plate 
JOHNSON MACHINERY "COMPANY 
683 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark 5, New Jersey 


x 2” ~ 12” 
3 HP MD 


] 


Bigelow 8-2500 


What have you for sale? What are you looking for? 





FOR SALE 


Farrel Ansonia 20 x 48, 3 roll calender, motor drive, var- 
table speed controls, all herringbone gears, in A-1 condition. 
Farrel Ansonia 15 x 36, 2 roll rubber mill, motor drive. 


HANDY MFG. CO. 
80 Webster St. Worcester, Mass. 














PLASTICS SYNTHETICS 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


CALENDERING & MIXING 
RUBBER & PLASTICS: Calendering, mixing, grinding & pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT—*—QUICK SERVICE 
THE ELM CITY RUBBER CO. P. O. BOX 1864 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. TEL. SPRUCE 7-3437 


RUBBER 





RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
New and Used to your requirements 


Several—22 x 20 x 60” Journal Mills H. 7 Mc rn uae? A Banbury 


Rebuilt—Presses all sizes—Mills 36” 0” M & D— 
Calenders 


Extruders— Extrusion Eotvere "36" Ferriot 57”; Fer 
riot Cutters—Speed Reducers—-32” Farrel Refiner Motor & Drive. 
All items pertaining to the industry, New and used vulcanizers. 

SUAM RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 

477 Washington St. P.O. Box 529 Akron 9, Ohio 
Telephone: POrtage 2-8437 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


88! State St. State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








HOWE MACHINERY CoO., 


sory Avenuc Passa 


DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 


OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latexing expandir 


f f r 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE C0. 


Representatives: Akron 














Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Il, OHIO 








BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 


OFFERING Spor arau earenang A ie an d eames 
NEW Taek cat ile acc esses, Drilled Stee 
MACHINERY 


Cutters gu 
HIGH EFFICIENCY IN guauity, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 
ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 


opening doors 




















(Directory of CONSULTANTS ] 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 





with these materials. 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


“SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weatharing and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys: Process Design; Installation; 
Contracting and Operation. 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 




















THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design, buildings, services. Process & equipment devel- 
opment. Modernization—cost reduction. Surveys & Reports. 


313 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEfferson 5939 JEfferson 4543 
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ParOR your RUBBER PROCESSING MACHINERY NEEDS 
: 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


As well as all miscellaneous equipment 


necessary to the processing of rubber. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 





1 14” NRM rubber extruder, 1953 model, 


is tearn Sen Wel nace me Dads ee 


Style 752, Serial 303, three Belts. Write P. O. Box 
FOR SALE: 1-10” x 20” rubber mill, MD l 
quick opening door. 30—32” x 32” x 17%” steel drilled 
& Process Machinery Corp., 146 Grand Street, New Ye 





BANBURY BODIES REBUILI1 Complete service, long experience, 

precision workmanshi; Spare parts for all sizes and we can fabricate any 
> parts required Expert inspection of your installation your or 

request Write for estimates INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE Offices 
Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio 

Hydraulic presses and pumps yuilt, repaired. New presses trot ihora 
tory up to lf tons Pumping units up to 10,000 p.s.i., all ipacitre 
Ciirton Hyprautic Press Co., 290 Alwood Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 


200 South Forge St. + P.O. Box 88 + Akron 9, Ohio + PHONE HEmlock 9141 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK Presstire-RD-3 and RDS-3; Kus M 
SHELLS 








BAKER PERKINS = JEM Univ 
blades, jacketed shell icuun ( vi 
Rotary Cutter = : Mikro Pulverizers 
Large stock steel and stainless steel tanks 
Corp., 1409 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


























a . * - a ne : . S e = rUARANTEEI <EBUTT ZLOUILPMEN Nev g 
ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 5 SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT ROQUIPMENT: 2 ior 
forged steel hubs for 1144”, 1144” and 2” square bars. LIC PRESSES: 42”x37”, 20” ram, 475 tons; 2—7 opening 27”x27” 
” en gH on » 30” 16" enn oer 18” ram, 565 tons; 24”x24”, 12” 170 tons; 24”x20”, 10” ram, 118 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any tons; 20”x20”, 10” rar ”, 10” ram, 200 tons; 30”x20”, 
length. 8” ram, 75 20” ons; 14”x14”, 8” rams, 75 tons; 
[3"s75", 8 te <24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; Peis” 
Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs fa ne ae ee ne eh eee 
10° X10", J%2 rams, 2 tons; y x INH on , , Keeves 
Used in manufacturing rul i astic te Drive and Motor; LABORATORY PRESSES: Carver & Watson Stillmar 
g rubber and plastic products. Units; NEW UNIVERSAL DUAL PUMPING UNITS: | 3-15 IP. 
: ™~ NEW LABORATORY MILLS and CALENDERS; EXTRUDER; Mod 
THE W. F, GAMMETER COMPANY ern Plastic 11": ACCUMULATOR: HPM 6” ram, 25002, also Mixers, 
CADIZ, OHIO Vulcanizers, Injection Molding Machines, et UNIVERSA HlypRAULI 
Macuinery Co., Inc., 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N 
U 5 £ D mA C m4 i fl € ei Y GOOD USED MACHINERY| “Our 36th Year” 
= | Calender, m.d 


FOR SALE 


u 


sed 


PICKER X-RAY, complete with necessary lead insulation, 


S, Rupper Ac 


8, Hagerstown, 


6’ 


TK 


+o" 


x 12 
platens 


FOR SALE—One Allen-Williams 8” Strainer (National-Eri 
perforated straining barrel 12',” lg. Has liner to use in place of screens 
and extra head for die holder for extruding. Complete with 30 H.P 
Motor, 220 V., 3 ph., 60 cycle. Operating. Excellent Condition 
NICHOLS ENGINEERING, INC., 479 Ferry Blvd., Stratford, Conn 








with 


G.E 
$3300.00 




















i—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler 

1—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 10x24 

2—Thropp 2-roli Rubber Mills, 18”x50". 

'—Thropp 2-rall Rubber Mill 14” x 30” 

i—Adamson Vulcanizer & 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door 
i—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel £0 Rotary Cutter with Motor 
'—Paul 0. Abbe +2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings 
i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel 22 Extruder. 


'—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill, Type 36 with 2—75 HP Motors 
i—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel dbl. arm jktd, mixer, sigma blade. 9 gal 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders 
canizers etc. and also complete plants, ; 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION.N.J. 


UNIONVILLE-2-4900 


WILLIAM 
WN d)5:3 


calenders, vul- 

















|- -Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll 
- — Mill 


6” = 
Ree \ Injection Moldit 
southw opening, with 4 
Farre 

3 #28 x 72” 

2—Ball ‘ ro ith HI 

6 8 
Day Siste 
Kux hine 


Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


WIRE—PHONE—WRITE us your inquiries 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Observer Highway and Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken 3-4425 — N. Y. Tel: BArclay 7-0600 
WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery 








USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY 


Clear Out Surplus or Obsolete 
Equipment NOW! 


Sell for Cash to Tapper 
Send For Our Monthly Machinery Bulletin 


30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PHONE: 
YONKERS 
3-7455 


CABLE 


WILTAPPER 


YONKERS, 


N. 


¥. 











NEW and REBUILT MAC 








L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, WN. J. 








Akron, 0. Chicago, Ili, 


HINERY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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| MICA wantcu 


Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using "CONCORD" because: 


Inc 





PLPILLIL LE 


MOLD LUBRICANT SPECIALTIES 


| 











#989 Silicone-Base 
(ph 10.3) 


#935 Silicone-Base. Excellent for high styrene resin and 


other Rubber Compounds. Lasting high gloss finish. 
i—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white 


Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 
and Africa. 

2—I+ is whiter and purer. 

3—It is strictly competitive in price. 


#735 Water miscible. Fast release, goed finish, particularly 
effective on flat goods in eliminating poach marks. 


#880 (ph 10.6) 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street Penaceok, N. H. 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


POPOPEPLORPEOLELOPLEROLOROLOEELOLOOOOY 
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CEMBER, 1953 
HUGHES PRINT 
EAST STROUDS! 
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OS 8012 08 CEVISTINAS 


Regardless of conditions you can be “‘as sure as 
Christmas” when you depend on the Sid Richard- 
son Carbon Co. for both your current and your 


future supplies of channel black. 


The continual diversion of natural gas from plants 
to pipe lines foretells an eventual shortage of 
channel black. Our own extensive supplies of 
natural gas and other resources, plus the world’s 
largest channel black plant, enable us to assure 
you a constant supply of top-quality, uniform, 


economical-to-use TEXAS ““E’’ and TEXAS ““M” 


channel blacks. 


_ EXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa cdson 


Cc AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GEWERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
ARRON 8, OHIO { 
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LOS ANGELES 





Harvey G. Greer, graduate 
chemist, has had many 
years experience in com- 
pound development and 
production in rubber and 
plastics. His background of 
technical know-how offers 
real assistance in helping 
customers with many pro- 
duction problems. 





John W. Shrontz, graduate 
chemist with practical ex- 
perience in compound de- 
velopment and production. 
Technical sales representa- 
tive who offers helpful 
assistance in problems on 
rubber and plastics com- 
pounding. 


Ready to serve you are 
technical sales representa- 
tives whose chemical and 
production experience may 
help you in compounding 
and procurement problems. 





Albert Koper, graduate 
chemist with much exper- 
ience in general rubber 
laboratory work, engineer- 
ing and production. As 
technical sales representa- 
tive his knowledge of 
chemicals and compound- 
ing can give customers 
competent assistance on 
many production problems. 


These men all serve the 
central states area out of 
our general offices in 
Akron, Ohio, located at 
60 South Seiberling Street. 
Telephone: STadium 
4-048 1. 














Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 


SYNTHETIC RESINS — 


PICCOUMARON Para Coumarone Indenes 


PICCOLYTE Hydrocarbon Terpenes 

PICCOPALE Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 

PICCOLASTIC Styrene Resins 

RESINEX Aromatic resin type softener 
PLASTICIZERS — 


Dioctyl Phthalate 
Diocty! Adipate 


POLYCIZER 162 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES - 


FILLERS — ‘pe 
Clays and Whitings 
Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 
MOLD AND STOCK LUBRICANTS. 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS. 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


CASEIN. 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING AGENTS THIXON 
STABILIZERS — 

STABELAN E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 
COLORS — 


s 
STANTONE MBS Masterbatch) 
STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene) 
STANTONE PC (Flushed ) 
STANTONE Dry Colors ( Pigment) 
STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl Inks. 








37th Year JANUARY, 1954 


ber RUBBER AGE 


MORE 


THERMAX 


MEANS 


° High Quality at Low 


Volume Cost 
¢ Easy and Safe Processing 


* Good Product Performance 


In Service 


Combinations of THERMAX With Channel or 
Fine Particle Furnace Blacks are Effective for 


LOW HEAT BUILD-UP » RESILIENCE - LOW COMPRESSION SET 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. we. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 





